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PREFACE 
"UZBEKISTAN" AND "CENTRAL ASIA" 

The term "Central Asia" has held a variety of 
geographic and political meanings over time, which makes it 
both important and difficult to specify which "Central Asia" 
one is referring to. In its broadest sense, "Central Asia" 
refers to an enormous area, bounded by the Caspian Sea and 
Ural River on the west, the Siberian steppe on the north 
(roughly along 55 degrees north latitude), the mountains of 
western Manchuria at its furthest point northeast, the Tien- 
Shan, Pamir, and Himalayan mountain ranges to the east and 
south-east, and the Amu Darya River (called the Oxus by the 
Greeks) and Kopet-Dagh mountains (the northern borders of 
Afghanistan and Iran) along the southern edge. The area we 
are most concerned with is Western Turkestan (also known as 
Transoxiana, or Soviet Central Asia), which is roughly 
divided from Eastern Turkestan and the Tibetan Plateau by 
the Tien-Shan, Himalaya, and Pamir mountain ranges. 

Imperial Russia conquered Western Turkestan in the late 
19th century, and divided the area into the southern 
province of Turkestan and the northern Steppe Province, with 
the khanates of Bukhara and Khiva existing as protectorates 
within Turkestan. After 1917 the Soviets repeatedly changed 
the political configuration of Turkestan. From 1920 to 1924 
Turkestan and the Steppe Province (called Kazakhstan after 


the revolution) existed as Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
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vi 
Republics (ASSR) of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic (RSFSR), while Khiva and Bukhara were nominally 
independent soviet people’s republics. In 1925 Turkestan 
was split into the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republics (a higher classification than ASSR), with the 
Tajik ASSR formed as part of the Uzbek SSR. Kazakhstan 
remained an ASSR, while Qirghizstan and Karakalpakstan were 
granted the status of Autonomous Oblasts (AO) within the 
RSFSR and Kazakhstan, respectively. In 1926 Qirghizstan was 
elevated to the status of ASSR. The next major division 
occurred in 1929, when Tajikistan became a full Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Qirghizstan and Kazakhstan did not 
become SSRs until 1936, which is the same year the 
Karakalpak region became an ASSR within Uzbekistan.? 

For simplicity’s sake I am focusing on the regions of 
Uzbekistan inhabited primarily by Uzbeks. I pay little 
attention to either the Karakalpak region or the area that 
became Tajikistan in 1929. I also refer primarily to ethnic 
Uzbeks, although Tajiks, Turkmen, and other Muslim 
inhabitants of the Uzbek SSR suffered equally under the 
anti-Islamic campaign. When I use the term "Central Asian," 
I am referring to the indigenous peoples of Central Asia, 


not Russian or other European settlers. 


1 


Theresa Rakowska-Harmstone, "Islam and Nationalism: Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan Under Soviet Rule," Central Asian 
Survey, Vol. 2, No. 2(September 1983): p. 28. 
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This dissertation is a study of the Soviet attempt to 
destroy Islam in Uzbekistan from the end of the Civil War to 
the eve of World War II, when the Communist Party attacked and 
undermined a serious rival for social and political hegemony, 
but failed to eradicate it entirely. The sub-title "Policy, 
Bureaucracy, and Reality" reflects my broadest concerns: the 
development of Communist Party policy toward Islam; what state 
and party mechanisms were set up to carry out this policy; and 
how it was actually executed at the local level. A large part 
of the dissertation concerns how the government apparatus and 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan were structured and how they fit 
into the Stalinist system as a whole. I am also interested in 
theoretical issues of how the phenomenon called "Stalinism" 
functioned outside of Russia, and how studying events in 
Uzbekistan may change our current understanding of that 
phenomenon. The prevalence of inefficiency, incompetence, and 
disobedience of orders in the government structure throughout 
the entire period under study forms a running theme, as does 
the vast gulf between policy as it was designed in Moscow and 
as it was executed in Uzbekistan. 

Equally important is the study of how Uzbeks responded to 
the Soviet attack on their culture and identity. When the 
anti-Islamic campaign began, native Central Asians identified 
themselves as Muslims or Jews, by settled or nomadic status, 
primary language, and family or clan. The national identities 


of Uzbek, Kazakh, Tajik, etc., were present in a rudimentary 
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way in 1917, but were then consciously fostered and partly 
created by the Soviet state as a bulwark against Pan-Turkism 
or Pan-Islam.* That a movement claiming internationalism as 
one of its primary tenets created nations where they had not 
existed before, nations which ultimately helped destroy their 
creator, is one of the greater ironies of Soviet history. 

The attack on Islam was a fundamental attack on Central 
Asian culture and social structure, and Muslims reacted ina 
variety of ways. Some, such as the guerilla Basmachi 
movement, responded with armed resistance. Other Muslims, 
especially the clergy, staged public demonstrations against 
Communist atheism, sabotaged work projects, murdered women who 
unveiled or even beat and killed Soviet officials. Most 
people did not or could not resort to open resistance, however 
much they opposed the atheist campaign. Instead they 


a 


Pan-Turkism and Pan-Islam were intellectual movements that 
had peaked before the revolution, but the Soviets felt 
compelled to wipe out any philosophies of organizing society 
that competed with their own. The movements were held up as 
bogeymen long after they died out. 


The Soviets had tremendous problems trying to force 
Central Asians into their "proper" categories of national 
identity. A 1925 Uzbek Commissariat of Justice circular 
lamented that many people saw no need to identify themselves 
at all, or simply said they were "Muslim" or "Jewish" 
without paying any heed to official categories. TsGA Uz F. 
904, op. 1, dad. 5, 1. 149. August 2, 1925 NKIuUz circular to 
all oblast courts, "O zapolnenii listka ob ossuzhdenom." 
There is a great deal of work being done right now on the 
issue of Central Asian identity, mostly by political 
scientists and anthropologists. Some recent writings on 
these issues are collected in Jo-Ann Gross, ed. Muslims in 
Central Asia: Expressions of Identity and Change. Durhan, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1992. 
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aquiesced in public while continuing the most important 
religious rituals in private (particularly funerals and 
circumcisions). There were even Uzbek members of the Union of 
Militant Godless who continued Islamic observances at home. 
In addition, there was an important group of clergy and 
intellectuals who believed they could both serve the new 
Soviet masters and Islam, and who worked hard to allow Islam 
to function as fully as possible within the Soviet system. As 
often happens with compromisers, they ended up being 
mistrusted by both sides of the conflict, and were ultimately 
destroyed. But their ideas survived them and played an 
important role in the continuance of the religion. When open 
and violent opponents were eradicated in the late 1920’s and 
early 1930's, this underground, compromise observance kept 
Islam alive, albeit in highly truncated form. 

Not all Uzbeks opposed the anti-Islamic campaign, 
however. There were a significant number who were more 
concerned with advancing their personal fortunes within the 
current power structure than with any philosophy, and worked 
enthusiastically against Islam when they thought it would 
further their own interests. There were also a few who 
genuinely believed that Islam was responsible for the ills 
that plagued their people, and wanted to destroy it for the 
greater good. [Ironically, the Soviet government distrusted 
these people more than they did the opportunists or quietists 


(most Soviet bureaucrats had much more in common with the 
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latter than with the former), and none of them survived the 
Stalinist terror. 

The anti-Islamic campaign unfolded in fairly distinct 
stages. The revolution and Civil War in Central Asia was much 
more a struggle between colonizers and colonized than between 
communists and capitalists. Russian forces attacked Muslim 
people and institutions for the simple purpose of establishing 
their dominance in the area. The new Soviet government could 
not fully establish control in Central Asia until late 1920, 
when Lenin commissioned the Turkestan Bureau to implement 
Communist Party control. My study formally begins at that 
point. 

Once government control was established, the Soviets 
embarked on a plan of systematically weakening Islamic social 
institutions, primarily the religious courts, the land- 
endowment system (wagf), and the Muslim schools. Beginning in 
1918 government agencies used the law to appropriate Muslim 
powers over marriage, divorce, control of wagf funds, etc., 
eventually abolishing Muslim institutions altogether. Muslim 
judges and administrators fought this process every step of 
the way, sometimes thwarting Soviet will quite effectively, 
but by 1929 they had been forced underground or out of 
existence. 

Once the most important Muslim institutions had been 
destroyed or crippled, and as part of the First Five Year 


Plan, the Communist Party launched a direct attack against 
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Muslim clergy, mosques, rituals, and family and sexual 
customs. Beginning in 1927 the Communist Party, the secret 
police and state agencies harassed and arrested clergy and 
their more active followers, closed and sometimes razed 
thousands of mosques, used "assault" tactics against the 
traditional women’s veil, child marriage, polygyny and other 
customs, and funded the Union of Militant Godless to spread 
anti-Islamic propaganda. The results were tens, probably 
hundreds of thousands of arrests, assaults, and murders and 
the end of Islam as a publicly independent social force. 
Uzbeks and other Central Asians lost several generations of 
religious and political leaders, teachers, activists and 
intellectuals. This initial assault period was followed by a 
trough of activity running from early 1930 to 1935 or 1936, 
depending on which area of the campaign one examines.” This 
trough was congruent with a general retreat in antireligious 
activity that was occuring throughout the USSR at the time. 
The Terror of 1937 and 1938 certainly did not’ spare 
Uzbekistan, and most of the remaining clergy were caught in 
its nets. As the Terror subsided so did most antireligious 


activity, and in 1939 and 1940 surveys conducted by the 


2 


The Uzbek Union of Militant Godless peaked in 1928 and never 
really came back in the 1930's; in 1935 the mosque-closing 
apparatus was reorganized and bureaucratized as part of the 
All-Union Communist Party’s general centralizing efforts; in 
1936 the Stalin Constitution inspired celebrations of 
religious freedom while the NKVD was cracking down on Muslim 
activists. 
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Commissariat of Justice revealed an active underground Islam 
everywhere, often being aided by state and party officials 
themselves. 

After twenty years of attacks on Islam and other 
religions, the Communist Party still had not succeeded in 
destroying religion. Islam continued to exist in a truncated 
form, and the ideal atheist Soviet society failed to 
materialize either in Uzbekistan or in the USSR as a whole. 
Instead of eliminating religion, the Soviets were forced into 
a compromise position of tolerating its existence within 
certain boundaries. 

THE ANTI-ISLAMIC CAMPAIGN IN AN ALL-UNION CONTEXT 

The state’s campaign against Islam was one part of the 
general antireligious drive across the Soviet Union. The form 
and methods of antireligion varied according to time and the 
nature of the group that the Soviets dealt with. Scholars 
studying Soviet antireligion in its broadest theoretical terms 
have developed a general schema outlining the various forms it 
took. 

The two scholars who have contributed the most work in 
this area are Bohdan Bociurkiw and Sabrina (formerly Pedro) 
Ramet, although they have focused on the post-Stalin period. 
They divide religious groups in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe into three main categories: 1) supressed groups (e.g., 
the Jews and the Ukrainian Uniate or Greek Catholic Church, 


which were entirely disenfranchised); 2) co-opted groups (the 
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Russian Orthodox Church), and 3) tolerated groups (Muslims). 
The category that each group found itself in depended on six 
factors: 1) the size of the religious organization in 
question; 2) the organization’s willingness to subordinate 
itself to authority and be infiltrated; 3) the question of 
allegiance to a foreign body; 4) loyalty or disloyalty to the 
Soviets during WW II; 5) the ethnic configuration of the area 
(which is essentially the same as point 1); and 6) the 
dominant political culture of the country.’ 

According to this schema, Muslims in the Soviet Union 
were tolerated primarily because there were too many of them 
in geographically concentrated areas to suppress outright, 
their ties with foreign bodies were weak, and after the 1930’s 
they were officially subordinate to the state (in the form of 
the Muslim Religious Board of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 
established in 1943) and under secret police supervision. 
While Bociurkiw’s and Ramet’s ideas provide a useful general 
framework in which to place the anti-Islamic campaign, a more 


detailed picture of the campaign and its place in the 


3 

Pedro (Sabrina) Ramet, "The Interplay of Religious Policy 
and Nationalities Policy in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe," in Ramet, ed., Religion and Nationalism in Soviet 
and East European Politics. Durham, NC: Duke University 
Press, 1989. Bohdan Bociurkiw, "Nationalities and Soviet 
Religious Policy," in Lubomyr Hajda and Mark Beissinger, 
eds., The Nationalities Factor in Soviet Politics and 
Society. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1990. Bociurkiw, 
"Institutional Religion and Nationality in the Soviet 
Union," in S. Enders Wimbush, ed., Soviet Nationalities in 
Strategic Perspective. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1985. 
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antireligion drive as a whole can be derived from looking more 
closely at the campaigns against other major religious bodies 
and developing a generalized periodization. 

Another formative factor in anti-Islamic policy that 
Ramet and Bociurkiw mention but do not elaborate on is the 
Soviet divide et impera approach to the Muslim population, 
particularly in Central Asia. According to Bociurkiw, the 
division of Turkestan into several autonomous areas and 
republics was the Soviet response to the transnational 
character of Islam, a way to defuse the threat of a pan- 
Islamic movement to Bolshevik hegemony.* Bociurkiw is correct 
in his assessment, although the religious factor was only one 
of several reasons for the divisions. The Soviets also used 
a divide and rule approach for other religious and national 
groups, attempting to exploit natural divisions to their own 
advantage. 

The best known example of this approach is the "Living 
Church" movement that split Russian Orthodoxy in the 1920’s. 
In 1921 Lenin and Trotsky began to confiscate church valuables 
for sale abroad. Russian Patriarch Tikhon strongly opposed 
this, and was arrested. The secret police helped to sponsor 
a schismatic movement called the Living or Renovationist 
Church, which was made up of disaffected Orthodox clerics 


willing to cooperate to various degrees with the new 


4 


Bociurkiw, "Nationalities and Soviet Religious Policies," p. 
156. 
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government. While the Soviets were trying to replace Tikhon's 
church with the subservient Renovationist Church, they 
arrested, exiled, and killed hundreds of Tikhonite bishops and 
priests. In 1927, after most of the Tikhonite clergy had been 
exiled or destroyed and the Renovationist Church had failed to 
attract popular support, the OGPU put Tikhonite Metropolitan 
Sergei under immense pressure to capitulate to their terms. 
Agents threatened to murder all the priests currently in jail 
unless he signed a declaration of loyalty to the Soviet 
government. Under the circumstances, Sergei had little choice 
other than to comply. Once the declaration was signed and the 
traditional church bound to the state, the OGPU dropped its 
support for the Renovationists, although they continued to 
exist for some years after.® 

While trying to split the Russian Orthodox Church 
directly, the Soviets treated many non-Orthodox Christian 
groups in the early 1920's with notable lenience, particularly 
the Baptists and other Protestant sectarians (with the 
significant exception of Jehovah’s Witness). This was 
probably intended to wean more believers from the Orthodox 
Church, thus eroding its support.® In Ukraine, where the 


5 


Dmitri Pospielovsky, The Russian Church Under the Soviet 
Regime 1917-1982. Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Press, 
1984. Vol. I, pp. 67-68, 168. 


6 

S. Ramet, Religious Policy in the Soviet Union, p. 5. 
Bociurkiw, "The Shaping of Soviet Religious Policy," 
Problems of Communism Vol. XXII (May-June 1973): p. 44. 
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Ukrainian and Russian Orthodox Churches had been united for 
centuries, the Soviets created a Ukrainian Autocephalous 
Church in 1921 to draw Ukrainian nationalists away from the 
traditional church. The Autocephalous Church was then closed 
by the OGPU in 1930 on charges of "counter-revolutionary 
activity," although the real reason was that, with the 
capitulation of the Russian Orthodox Church, the church’s 
usefulness to the state had ended.’ 

The Soviets sponsored similar schismatic movements in 
other areas as well. In Armenia, a small group of liberally- 
inclined priests formed a "Free Church," which received 
official Soviet recognition in 1922. Like the Russian 
Renovationist Church, however, the Armenian Free Church failed 
to attract much popular support, and was disbanded in the late 
1920’s.° 

There was no Islamic "church hierarchy" for the Soviets 
to split, but they did attempt to sponsor a dissenting 
reformist movement in the form of "spiritual administrations," 


or clerical councils, that were set up thoughout Turkestan in 


Dimitry Pospielovsky, Soviet Anti-Religious Campaigns and 
Persecutions. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1988, p. 28. 


7 


George O. Liber, Soviet Nationality Policy, Urban Growth, 
and Identity Changes in the Ukrainian SSR 1923-1934. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992, p. 161. 


Mary Matossian, The Impact of Soviet Policies in Armenia. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1962. Reprinted 1981, pp. 92-93. 
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11 
1923 with the express purpose of propagating "revolutionary, " 
"reformist," and "scientific" ideas.® These administrations 
seem to have attracted more popular support than did the 
Russian or Armenian dissenting churches, but they created 
problems for the Soviets in that they were much more difficult 
to control. While clerics in the administrations pursued the 
reformist ideas their sponsors had hoped they would, they also 
worked to ensure that Islam could thrive in a radically 
changed environment, which the Soviets ultimately could not 
tolerate. As with the reforming or dissenting groups in 
Armenia and Russia, the Soviets moved to destroy the Muslim 
spiritual administrations in 1927. 
THEORETICAL CONCERNS 

There was an tremendous amount of chaos, corruption, and 
outright disobedience to orders found in the governing bodies 
of Turkestan and Uzbekistan throughout the period under study. 
Communications were so poor that Communist Party officials 
often operated entirely in the dark. The Uzbek Communist 
Party in Samarkand did not know what its sub-units were doing 
outside the city, and did not communicate its own activities 
to the Central Asian Bureau in Tashkent. The Central Asian 
Bureau, which was the de facto government of Central Asia, did 
not always tell its subordinate agencies what it was doing. 


Moscow in turn relied on the Bureau for most of its 


9 


P. V. Gidulianov, Otdelenie tserkvi ot gosudastava. Moscow: 
1926, p. 376. 
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information about Central Asia. Officials within the apparat 
sometimes withheld information from their superiors and 
instructions from their subordinates. They stole money and 
property, behaved like small pashas in their own fiefdoms, and 
lied to cover their activities. Many officials were 
illiterate, ignorant, or simply too stupid to carry out their 
duties properly. This general problem was compounded in 
Uzbekistan by multiple language barriers. 

During the course of my research, I progressed from 
wondering "Why did the anti-Islamic campaign fail?" to "How 
did it accomplish anything at all?" While the Brezhnev "era 
of stagnation" was infamous for its all-pervasive rot, until 
recently it was highly controversial to argue that the Stalin 
regime was equally incompetent. The competence and nature of 
the Stalinist system has become the subject of ferocious 
debate among historians over the last fifteen years, a debate 
which has re-heated with the demise of the Soviet Union, and 
which has informed my own work. 

When scholars such as Moshe Lewin and Sheila Fitzpatrick 
began to investigate the social, as opposed to the political, 
history of the USSR, they began to question the accuracy of 
the traditional totalitarian model that posited an all- 
powerful dictator controlling an "atomized" society.*° This 
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model was first formulated by Hannah Arendt in her important 
work The Origins of Totalitarianism, which was a comparative 
study of the German National Socialist and Soviet Communist 
regimes. Arendt asserted that Totalitarianism was indeed 
marked by a great deal of chaos and confusion, all of it 
deliberately created by the Leader, who derived power from 
being the only person to understand how the regime 
functioned.™* She was strikingly accurate (given the lack of 
sources available to her at the time) in depicting a regime 
where no one had a complete grasp of what was happening or 
why, where the most public institutions (the soviets) had the 
least power and the most secretive ones the most (the NKVD), 


and where high party official or local factory manager alike 


fragments of a highly atomized society whose competitive 
structure and concomitant loneliness of the individual had 
been held in check only through membership in a class. The 
chief characteristic of the mass man is not brutality and 
backwardness, but his isolation and lack of normal social 
relationships," (317). While Hitler had an already atomized 
society open before him, Stalin had to "fabricate an 
atomized and structureless mass" by liquidating classes and 
communal institutions and replacing them with "a firmly 
centralized party bureaucracy whose tendencies toward 
Russification were not too different from those of the 
Czarist regime, except that the new bureaucrats were no 
longer afraid of literacy," (319-320). Arendt’s failure to 
define "normal" is among the several problems with her work. 


Robert Conquest, Richard Pipes, and others developed the 
model further to depict a society run by fanatically 
dedicated thugs, where "normal" society (also not defined) 
did not exist at all and Arendt’s argument for mass support 
of the totalitarian regime was buried. Robert Conquest, 
"Red for Go," Times Literary Supplement, July 1993. Richard 
Pipes, Russia Under the Bolshevik Regime, 1919-1924. New 
York: A. Knopf, 1993. 


MNaArendt, pp. 374-375. 
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could lose his position and his life at any time. However, 
inevitably, Arendt was wrong on a number of points. To begin 
with, she did not realize that Stalin’s efforts to "atomize" 
his society were not entirely successful, especially in the 
non-Russian areas, and that identities and communal 
institutions remained intact in many places. She 
overestimated Stalin’s own abilities to understand and control 
events in his vast country. Perhaps her greatest error was to 
assume that the atomization and chaos in which the Stalinist 
regime operated led to a highly effective form of state 
control. Arendt wrote: 

As techniques of government, the totalitarian 

devices appear simple and ingeniously effective. 

They assure not only an absolute power monopoly, 

but unparalleled certainty that all commands will 

always be carried out; the multiplicity of the 

transmission belts, the confusion of the hierarchy, 

secure the dictator’s complete independence of all 

his inferiors and make possible the swift and 

surprising changes for which totalitarianism has 

become famous. The body politic of the country is 

shock-proof because of its shapelessness. 
The confusion of the hierarchy may well have helped protect 
Stalin against rivals and malcontents, but, as this and other 
studies amply show, there was no certainty that all commands 
would always be carried out. In fact, it was the increasing 
evidence of this lack of certainty which led to questioning 
the totalitarian model. 


Sheila Fitzpatrick pointed out that, while many people 


surely suffered in the 1930's, many others benefitted through 


Marendt, pp. 408-409. 
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promotion into jobs and social stations that would have 
otherwise been barred to them, and thus supported the system 
to at least some extent.*? This opened the way for other 
historians to go further in exploring how people may have 
benefitted from or supported Stalin’s regime, which created a 
great deal of controversy in the field.* The debate reached 
a high point of sorts with the well-known "New Cohort" 
articles written by Fitzpatrick, Stephen F. Cohen, Geoff Eley, 
Peter Kenez, and Alfred G. Meyer in the journal Russian 
Review.*® 

At the same time, historians began to either re-evaluate 
previously known archival material (particularly the Smolensk 


Archive) or gain access to new material, which in turn has 
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raised a host of new questions centered on the issue of 
control in the Stalinist system. In his 1985 collection of 
articles, Moshe Lewin emphasized that Soviet society was an 
actor, and not simply a passive victim, and that the unforseen 
"Mass peasantization" of the Communist Party and Soviet state 
overwhelmed the proletarian element in the party.%® J. Arch 
Getty suggested that the entire phenomenon of party purges may 
have been an attempt by Moscow to control undisciplined local 
party organs, with mass murder being a secondary effect.” 
More recently, Gabor T. Rittersporn has stated that chaos and 
corruption not only dominated the party and state organs, but 
were indeed "objective conditions" of their functioning, 
because the tasks set before party officials were impossible 
to meet while staying within the legal parameters that the 
state had also set.™ 

Historians of the Stalin period have developed a set of 
general parameters or axes for discussing the nature and 


problems of the system that may be laid out as follows: center 
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(Moscow) vs periphery (everywhere else), revolution from above 
(Stalin) vs revolution from below (the peasant masses, 
bureaucrats, or other social groups) and chaos vs control. I 
believe these axes are generally quite useful in aiding one’s 
thinking about the Soviet government, but when one tries to 
apply them to the non-Russian areas certain difficulties 
appear. In Uzbekistan, for example, the term ‘center vs 
periphery’ could mean quite a number of things: Tashkent and 
Samarkand (when the Central Asian Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Commmunist Party (Sredazburo Tsk 
VKP(b)) was based in Tashkent and the capital of Uzbekistan 
was Samarkand, 1925-1930), or Tashkent and Moscow before 
Sredazburo dissolved in 1934 and/or after the Uzbek capital 
was moved to Tashkent in 1930, or the Uzbek Communist Party 
and any number of local power centers, such as Khwarezm Oblast 
or the Ferghana Valley. There were in fact multiple power 
centers in Central Asia that both bureaucrats at the time and 
historians now must keep in mind when trying to understand how 
and why events unfolded as they did. 

The axis of "revolution from above vs revolution from 
below" also becomes complicated when applied to the Uzbek 
situation, due to the shifting nature of definitions of 
"above" and "below." "Above" generally is taken to mean 
Stalin and (perhaps) his Politburo, imposing his or their will 
on a reluctant society; "below" then comes to designate 


everyone else. Certainly in Uzbekistan and the rest of 
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Central Asia the great social changes that occurred between 
1917 and World War II were barely understood, and deeply 
resented, by the bulk of the peasant population, who could not 
be said to "support" them in any meaningful way. On the other 
hand, a significant number of Central Asians joined the 
government, studied in Soviet schools, learned Russian, and 
were instrumental in bringing about those changes. While they 
did not set the terms of the revolution, many of them 
redefined those terms in their own way and developed a 
personal stake in the Communist system. In so doing, Central 
Asian officials could substitute their own goals for Moscow's 
and pursue them in Moscow’s name. 

As for the perspective from "above" itself, there is at 
the moment very little evidence to suggest that Stalin ever 
spent much time at all thinking about Central Asia. After he 
moved on from his position as Commissar of Nationalities he 
said almost nothing in public about it, aside from a few 
ceremonial decrees commending kolkhozniks and the like. It 
seems plausible to hypothesize that, as long as the cotton 
quotas were met and the natives stayed reasonably quiet, 
Stalin knew and cared very little about Central Asia. If so, 
that would have left developing the specifics of policy there 
in the hands of the Central Committee, Orgburo, Central Asian 
Bureau, and/or the Uzbek Communist Party, potentially a rather 
large group of people. But this hypothesis remains to be 


proven; in fact, we have not yet discovered the complete chain 
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of command from agencies in Moscow to the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Uzbekistan (TsK KP(b)Uz). These 
qualifications muddy the definitions of "revolution from 
above" vs "revolution from below" considerably. 

The most recently proposed axis, and the one that I have 
been most directly concerned with, is that of "chaos vs 
control." Chaos and corruption are running themes throughout 
my entire dissertation. The archives revealed an astonishing 
lack of control over every attempt to implement policy. Since 
Uzbekistan was not established as a full republic until 1925, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that it took some time to get 
the new government running smoothly, even with the leadership 
of Sredazburo. However, the system never managed to function 
reliably, in the sense that policy as developed in Tashkent 
and Moscow was completely and efficiently carried out. At the 
same time it is important to keep in mind that the anti- 
Islamic campaign did achieve many of its goals: the religious 
courts, schools, and land-endowment system were all wiped out, 
the clergy was decimated and many mosques were closed. In 
economic terms Uzbekistan was successfully transformed into a 
giant collectivized cotton plantation, albeit at tremendous 
cost. But by 1991 the entire system had failed. Toward which 
pole of the axis, chaos or control, should the historian lean? 
How does acknowledging the presence of wide-spread lack of 
control in Soviet society under Stalin change how we 


characterize that society and its governing system? 
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When thinking about the non-Russian areas of the USSR a 
new axis immediately suggests itself, that of Russian vs non- 
Russian. The ethnic factor adds an extremely important new 
element to the model, one which historians have only recently 
begun to explore. It is itself multi-faceted: Uzbeks, 
Russians, Tajiks, Ukrainians and Jews conflicted and allied 
with one another in Uzbekistan based on a variety of political 
considerations. Positing only conflicts between Uzbeks and 
Russians, or even between Central Asians and Europeans, would 
be to oversimplify the terms of discussion. 

The overall "nationalities policy" developed in Moscow 
during Soviet rule must not be ignored when considering 
Stalinism outside of Russia proper. This policy had three 
phases in its official version: first, the "flowering" 
(rastsvet) of non-Russian cultures, which included the policy 
of korenizatsiia, or "rooting," i.e., filling the cadres with 
the highest possible percentage of titular nationalities ina 
given region. This was accompanied by a highly visible 
campaign against all manifestations .of "Great-Russian 
chauvinism," and the encouragement of many non-Russian 
cultural expressions. The flowering and korenizatsiia phase 
lasted until around 1933, when it was replaced by the 
rapprochement (sblizhenie) phase, which signalled the end of 
efforts at korenizatsiia, establishment of stronger central 
control, and the beginning of intensive russification. 


Neither the rapprochement nor its successor phase, "merger," 
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(sliianie) had terribly well-defined boundaries. In fact, 
"merger" was primarily a product of the Brezhnev era, and for 
all practical purposes existed on paper only.” 

Changes in nationalities policy were part and parcel of 
the evolution of more general Soviet policy as laid out in the 
Five Year plans. The end of korenizatsiia and the beginnings 
of open Russian dominance coincided with the "Great Retreat" 
period, when attempts to demolish "bourgeois" economic and 
social structures were relaxed and some features of pre- 
revolutionary society restored. They also coincided with the 
folding of the Central Asian Bureau as an intermediary 
government body and the institution of direct rule by the 
Uzbek Communist Party, which answered to Moscow. This 
eliminated one large layer of bureaucracy at a time when, if 
Getty and company are correct, Moscow was beginning a vicious 
struggle with that bureaucracy for true control of the 
country. Three years later, the 1936 "Stalin" constitution 
additionally increased central control over administrative and 
other functions, at the expense of control by the republics.”° 
This fits with the main features of the "rapprochement" phase, 
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when increased Russian control was openly exercised. 

The opening of most important Soviet archives has brought 
a wealth of documents out into the light, and with them a 
wealth of new methodological problems. I rely quite heavily 
on archival documents, since so little information about the 
anti-Islamic campaign was ever published, but that has left me 
to confront the thorny question of documentary reliability. 
The opening of the archives did not lead to a _ sudden 
revelation of the "truth" about the Soviet Union and its 
history -- far from it. Rather, these documents were written 
by bureaucrats, secret policemen, and convicts with a variety 
of motives, knowledge, and educational levels. Some 
functionaries reported tales of disobedience and corruption to 
their bosses with the aim of deposing a rival, and there is no 
way to verify the truth of their stories. In most of the 
statistical reports I examined, the authors stressed that the 
numbers therein were incomplete and their sources unreliable, 
to the point where almost all of the figures presented here 
are undercounts. This leads to the problem of trying to 
estimate the degree of undercounting, an almost impossible 
task. Since all bureaucrats are prone to presenting over- 
optimistic reports to their bosses in order to protect their 
jobs, it is imperative to cross-check and independently verify 
their statements whenever possible. Unfortunately, this is 
not always possible. Finally, there are documents that 


combine plausible information with statements that defy logic 
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and common sense (such as 1930’s Japan as the great defender 
of Islam), leaving the historian to try and sort through 
"probably true" and "probably false" as carefully as possible. 

There are no hard and fast rules for dealing with such 
problems. Historians of western countries, such as Hayden 
White, have suggested viewing historical documents as 
literature and applying the tools of literary criticism to 
them, but I believe that approach is of limited use even in 
countries where the basic history is well-known, and in Soviet 
Uzbekistan we do not yet know most of the basics.** What is 
required of the historian under these circumstances is a 
thorough knowledge of Russian and Uzbek history to help 
determine what is plausible and what is not, a dogged 
determination to cross-check all available information, a gut- 
level sense of where the truth may lie, and an ability to give 
up and let go when it becomes evident that "the truth" is 
simply not going to be found. The entire enterprise is highly 
fallible. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In order to better understand the events discussed here, 

it is important to have some knowledge of the immediate 


historical background to the 1921-1941 period. The Imperial 
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Russian Army defeated the last independent Central Asian 
khanate by 1876 and established complete dominance over the 
region. The former territories of the khanates were lumped 
into the Russian province of Turkestan (Bukhara and Khiva were 
allowed to keep rump protectorates), which was governed as a 
military district by men who had little interest in the area 
Save as a source of raw materials and an isolated location for 
prison camps. The first Governor-General of Turkestan, K. P. 
von Kaufman, pursued a deliberate policy of ignoring Islam and 
other aspects of Central Asian culture, on the theory that 
they would naturally fade in the face of Russian superiority. 
This did not mean that the Russians were completely uninvolved 
-- they did take over administering the endowment lands (waqf) 
and supervised the appointment of judges to the Muslim courts 
-- but for the most part they allowed the traditional elites 
to continue their rule. Von Kaufman’s successors continued 
that policy until 1898, when a bloody uprising at Andijan in 
the Ferghana Valley shook their confidence. In reaction, the 
Russian administration strengthened its military presence, 
took a more active supervisory role in Muslim religious 
schools and courts, and began programs to try and draw Central 
Asian intellectuals toward a Russian outlook and way of life. 
However, their efforts began too late to do them much good. 

As in the rest of the Russian Empire, the revolutions of 
1917 set off a chain of events that generated massive changes 


in Central Asian government and society. Central Asia 
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fragmented into several independent units, each competing for 
survival. A group of Central Asians based in Kokand 
proclaimed themselves the Government of Autonomous Turkestan 
in November, 1917.72 Tashkent, which had been the 
administrative seat of tsarist Turkestan, was ruled by a 
Russian soviet made up primarily of Left SRs.?3 Bukhara and 
Khiva fought against the Russians. In 1918 the Emir of 
Bukhara attacked and temporarily defeated a contingent of 
Russian troops, after murdering a party of Russian 
negotiators. To add to the chaos, for much of the Civil War 
the entire region was cut off from Petrograd by White Army 
forces, particularly those of the Cossack Ataman Dutov. 

Under these conditions it was natural that Russian-Muslim 
antagonisms, which had been smoldering since before the 1898 
anti-Russian uprising at Andijan, should explode. The 
Tashkent Soviet baldly rejected suggestions from Petrograd to 
allow Muslims some political power, saying that they did not 
have a true proletariat and were politically unreliable. The 
soviet launched a series of anti-Muslim attacks, banning 
Muslim religious courts, seizing wagfs, and allowing or 


perhaps encouraging the Red Army to destroy mosques. The Red 
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Army was also reported to be engaged in plunder and slaughter 
in Bukhara.”4 In a December 7, 1917 telegram the Kokand 
government appealed to Stalin as Commissar of Nationalities to 
dissolve the soviet. He replied, "The soviets are autonomous 
in their internal affairs. Therefore there is no need for the 
workers of Turkestan to request Petrograd to dissolve the 
Tashkent Soviet Commissariat; it must be dissolved by their 
own force if the necessity arises."**° The reply indicated that 
the Kokand government would have to rely solely on its own 
resources to survive. It could not do so. In February 1918 
the Tashkent Soviet directed a successful attack against 
Kokand, sacking and burning the city until it resembled "a 
solid sea of fire."* 

Simultaneously a wide-spread armed revolt against the 
Russians broke out among Central Asians who called themselves 
the Qurbashi (popularly known as the Basmachi). For the most 
part the Basmachi were a rag-tag collection of dedicated 


Muslims, anti-Russians, peasants, and bandits and mercenaries 
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of the more common type, but in the early years of the revolt 
they managed to inflict significant damage on the Russians. 
The Basmachi received important aid from Turkey in the form of 
Enver Pasha, a former leader of the Young Turk party in the 
last days of the Ottoman Empire. Originally Enver had been 
invited into Central Asia by the Bolsheviks to pacify the 
region, but he quickly joined the Basmachi forces and became 
their most capable leader. Enver was killed by Soviet forces 
in 1922, which effectively ended the Basmachis’ chances to 
unite and defeat the Russians, although the last Basmachi 
leader was not arrested until 1931.” 

The Moscow government was able to assert control over 
Central Asia beginning in January 1919. It found authorities 
there in a very confused state, and had to inform them, among 
other things, that a "Central Communist Party" did not exist, 
but that there was a Russian Communist Party (bolshevik) 
(RKP(b)), and that the Central Committee of this party did not 
in fact give them permission to carry weapons.”® Seven months 
later the Central Committee further tried to retore peace by 
ordering Turkestan Communists to bring Muslims into government 


bodies, and to "Stop requisitioning Muslim property without 
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the permission of regional Muslim organizations, (and) avoid 
any friction which could give rise to antagonism."*® This 
latter communication signalled the full assertion of central 
control over Turkestan, and an end to most of the violence. 
In October 1919 the Central Executive Committee (TsIK) sent a 
commission on Turkestani Affairs to oversee the region. In 
1920 groups of young, radical intellectuals, calling 
themselves Young Bukharans or Young Khivans after the Young 
Turk movement, revolted against the emir and khan with help 
from the Red Army. They succeeded in expelling the last 
representatives of feudal Central Asia, and set up the 
People’s Republics of Bukhara and Khiva. 

It is important to note that the Civil War struggle in 
Central Asia was to a large extent a national struggle, and 
had little to do with class and ideological conflicts. The 
Tashkent authorities, whether Left SR, Bolshevik, or 
Anarchist, were all Russian, and asserted their power as 
Russians. Many Muslim leaders, such as Mustafa Chokaev 
(Chokai-oghly) of the Kokand Autonomous Government, tolerated 
the Bolsheviks only so long as they promised freedom for 
Turkestan.*° Others, such as Young Bukharan leader Faizulla 
Khojaev, supported the Bolsheviks because they promised such 


independence, and then when the Bolsheviks reneged, became 
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caught up (or sold out) into the new Soviet regime. Despite 
the fact that Moscow put an end to the violence and initiated 
reforms to appease the Central Asians, Russian contempt for 
non-Europeans did not die out, and neither did Muslim rage. 
The Civil War left a bitter and lasting legacy to the new 
Soviet Central Asian governments. 
GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 

Because Central Asia was so far from the Moscow center, 
and so comparatively undeveloped, the Central Committee felt 
it necessary to govern the region via an intermediate body 
between itself and the local or republic-level Communist 
parties. The first incarnation of this body was the Turkestan 
Bureau of the Russian Communist Party (Turkburo TsK RKP(b)), 
which functioned from 1920 to 1922. The Turkburo was 
succeeded by the Central Asian Bureau of the Central Committee 
of the All-Union Communist Party (bolshevik) (Sredazburo TsK 
VKP(b)), which was the de facto government of Central Asia, 
acting as the Central Committee’s eyes and ears in the region 
until the bureau was disbanded in 1934.7 

Sredazburo issued laws, decrees, and campaign plans, 
monitored how well local party organizations were obeying and 
fulfilling orders, and reported to Moscow not only its 
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observations, but a huge volume of statistical information on 
economic, agricultural, and other aspects of Central Asian 
life. As an intermediate level governing body, it also added 
another layer of bureaucracy to the burgeoning Soviet system. 
While in Russia the state and party apparatuses were doubling 
each other along parallel lines, in Central Asia Sredazburo 
added a third parallel layer, with its own Komsomol, Women’s 
Section, Antireligious Commission, etc., in addition to the 
Komsomols and Women’s Sections of the republic Communist 
parties. Sredazburo was physically based in Tashkent, which 
had been the Russian administrative center for Turkestan since 
the 1860's. The city of Samarkand was the capital of the 
Uzbek republic until 1930, when the capital was moved to 
Tashkent. The years 1931-1934 were a transitional period for 
Sredazburo, during which the agency was gradually handing its 
responsibilities over to the republican governments prior to 
its formal disbanding in 1934.* 

The first director of Sredazburo was Isaak Abramovich 
Zelenskii, (b. 1890, d. 1938), a Russian Jew who had joined 
the party in 1906. He became a member of the Presidium of the 
Moscow Soviet in 1917, headed the Moscow production section 


from 1918-20 and was a member of the College of the People’s 
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Commissariat for Provisions in the RSFSR. He joined the 
Central Committee in 1922, and in 1924 became a secretary on 
the committee and the chairman of Sredazburo. In 1931 he left 
that position and became Chairman of the Board at Tsentrosoiuz 
(the All-Russian Union of Consumer Cooperatives), where he was 
active in the industrialization drive. Zelenskii was arrested 
in August 1937 and tried as part of the "Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskites," along with Nikolai Bukharin, Faizulla Khojaev, 
and Akmal Ikramov, and was shot on March 15, 1938.33 

Zelenskii’s first tasks with Sredazburo were to prepare 
the delimitation of Turkestan into the republics of 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan in 1925, and to design and direct 
the great land-water reform of 1925-1927. An even larger and 
more difficult task was to instill elementary order and 
discipline into party organizations. The Revolution and Civil 
War had left Central Asia in a state of near anarchy, with 
widespread hunger and disease in the region. Local party 
organizations were in a similarly anarchic state. In early 
1925 Zelenskii gave a speech at a party conference in the new- 
city section of Tashkent, in which he not only laid out the 
tasks before them, but sharply criticized party performance: 

The second demand is honesty in execution. Honesty 

in execution means that each worker to whom work is 

entrusted, each [government] apparatus which 


fulfills this or that work with maximum 
concientiousness strives to fulfill it as best as 
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possible. Do we have this kind of honesty in 
execution? It is very, very lame. We have people 
who love very much to write beautiful reports, 
where everything is lined up, tables are laid out, 
columns are arranged and paragraphs are drawn up. 
In the report everything is well-designed, but what 
about the substance[?] In fact there is no honesty 
in execution, but there is an effort to embellish, 
to paint over everything in rose color. 


I think that it is time for us to raise the point 

that in our Soviet apparatuses we should demand 

from our co-workers the same kind of discipline 

that we demand in the army. 

There is no need to prostrate oneself in front of 

the boss, but [you] should know that if an order is 

given it must be fulfiiled; refusing to fulfill it 

is not possible. Do we have this kind of 

discipline? No.* 

Zelenskii’s statement here reflected the nation-wide 
campaign against bureaucracy and for a military-style 
discipline that the central party leadership was conducting 
from Moscow. The lack of discipline and honesty within party 
ranks was to be a never-ending problem not only for 
Sredazburo, but throughout the party and state bureaucracies. 
In particular, disorganization plagued every facet of the 
campaign against Islam in Uzbekistan. 

Sredazburo was an enormous agency charged with a wide 
variety of responsibilities, from tutoring native parties in 


communism to gathering agricultural statistics for central 


planners. One vehicle for tutoring was the publication of 
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Uzbek-language journals which featured the works of top 
Communist thinkers, translated from the Russian. One of the 
most important of these journals was Kommunist (sometimes 
called ozbekistan kommunisti), which ran from 1925 to 1941. 
Kommunist was the official organ of Sredazburo and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party (bolshevik) of Uzbekistan 
(TSK KP(b)Uz), but it is rather different in style from 
Russian-language journals of the same genre such as Vilast’ 
sovetov, the official organ of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee of the state apparat (VTsIK). Vlast’ sovetov 
regularly featured laws and decrees passed by the Central 
Committee and VTsIK, articles describing local party 
campaigns, and plans for future campaigns. While Kommunist 
certainly ran similar material, it included no regular lists 
of laws passed by the Central Committee of the Uzbek Communist 
Party and had a greater emphasis on articles about Marxism- 
Leninism, scientific education, and party history. The 
majority cf articles in Kommunist were written by Russians, 
and overall the journal tended to read more as instructions to 
the Uzbek communists rather than reports from them. 

Sredazburo tutored the fledgling Central Asian party 
organizations primarily via direct instruction and 
supervision. In most published laws and decrees Sredazburo 
was listed first among the responsible agencies, followed by 
the Central Committee of the republic Communist party 


concerned and perhaps a more specific body such as the 
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Commissariat of Justice. Central Asians were present at all 
levels within Sredazburo, but with some important exceptions 
they played the role of observers, rarely delivering reports 
during plenums, congresses, or meetings. One such exception 
to this pattern was the Uzbek Communist Party chairman Akmal 
Ikramov, who played a leading role in designing and executing 
the antireligious campaign. 

While Sredazburo developed laws and campaigns for Central 
Asian governments, it was certainly not operating entirely on 
its own. There was regular, close contact between Sredazburo 
officials and the Central Committee in Moscow. ‘Typically, 
within a week of delivering a report to Sredazburo an official 
would board a train for the three-to-four-day journey to 
Moscow to consult with supervisors.* 

Generally Sredazburo laid out policy in terms of broad 
goals, and left it to republic or local party organizations to 
work out the details. This pattern is the same one which 
central party organs followed, and Sredazburo probably 
followed it for the same reasons: it allowed the appearance of 
giving flexibility to local party organizations dealing with 


widely varying conditions, while retaining ultimate authority 
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of interpretation for Sredazburo. A 1927 "Strictly secret" 
[strogo  sekretno] letter from Sredazburo to local 
organizations concerning the Muslim clergy provides an example 
of this kind of instruction: 


These general tasks are formulated mainly on the 
basis of estimations of the situation in the 
leading central regions of the republics of Central 
Asia. These decisions retain their meaning for 
remote areas, however -- in these remote areas 
special forms and methods must be worked out to 
overcome the influence of the clergy, in accordance 
with local customary conditions and especially with 
the economic structure and historical conditions. 


Party organizations in Khiva, Tashauz, Tajikistan, 
Surkhan-Daria, Kashka-Daria, nomadic regions of 
Kirghizia and some nomadic regions of Turkmenistan 
are required to discuss acceptance of the proposal 
to plan practical measures in accordance with 
conditions in their regions. All proposals 
connected with the struggle against the influence 
of the clergy must orient the party ranks, the 
local party apparat and all local party 
organizations on the necessity of strengthening 
this struggle. By no means, however, permit 
measures of an administrative character or 
religious persecution of believers. *® 


These instructions were rather disingenuous. On the surface 
local organizations appeared to be given quite a free hand in 
tailoring their techniques to local conditions. However, 
Sredazburo gave them goals to meet which were initially set 
for "leading central regions," i.e., Russian-dominated urban 
areas such as Tashkent or Alma-Ata. The instructions did not 
allow for the possibility that what may have been feasible in 
Tashkent may simply not have been feasible -- may not even 


have been thinkable -- in rural areas of the Ferghana Valley 
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or the mountains of Tajikistan. The set goals had to be met, 
and precisely how they were met did not particularly concern 
Sredazburo. On the other hand, under no circumstances could 
"administrative measures," i.e. force, be used. This formula, 
which was used throughout the Soviet Union in matters like 
collectivization as well as the antireligious campaigns, had 
the effect of putting local party organizations in a very 
nasty double-bind. However flexible the methods could be, the 
goals and the timetables that went with them were absolutely 
fixed, and had to be met somehow. Usually local Communists 
focused on meeting the goals, or at least convincing their 
superiors that they had met the goals, and paid little or no 
attention to the prohibitions against force. Later, when the 
populace was angered to the point of counter-violence, higher 
authorities could blame local organizations for "excesses" 
(Stalin’s March 1930 article in Pravda, "Dizzy with Success," 
is the classic example of this) and punish them for trying to 
obey impossible orders. 

Sredazburo tried to monitor and supervise local party 
committees as closely as possible. Just as Sredazburo 
officials regularly traveled to Moscow to report to their 
superiors on the Central Committee, so too local party 
officials often made the trek to Tashkent, and Sredazburo 
officials traveled throughout the region to observe local 
governments for themselves. A great number of telegrams, 


memos, and circular letters also flowed between party 
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organizations and Sredazburo in an effort to keep the 
necessary officials informed of events. 

Despite these efforts there were still tremendous 
communication problems at all levels of the Central Asian 
government. Some of the problems were physical: the necessary 
telegraph stations, wires, telephone lines, etc., simply had 
not been set up yet. A critical shortage of paper also 
plagued all of the Central Asian governments well into the 
1930's. Government workers wrote on the backs of cut-up 
posters, old documents, bright purple, green, yellow, blue, 
and red tissue paper, and in at least one case an accountant 
wrote out a ledger page on the back of a green tea wrapper.*’ 

Another difficulty was the lack of reliable party 
committees in some areas of the republics. In 1925 a Gosplan 
official complained: 

It has become clear...that the Bukharan and 

Khorezmian parts of the UzSSR almost do not have a 

Soviet lower apparat, since these parts very 

recently constituted independent people's 

republics. In the village the government until now 
appeared to be amins and aksakals, 50% of whom 


served under the old regime. The lower apparats -- 
village soviets and volost’ executive political 


committees -- are completely cut off from the 
center and their connection with the voters is 
absent . 78 


This lack of communication between local party committees, 
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their superiors, and their constituents, not to mention the 
reliability of their membership, was a major problem in 
Uzbekistan. It continued to plague the party apparat long 
after Sredazburo itself had been disbanded. 

Sredazburo was structured along lines similar to those of 
the Central Committee in Moscow. Its primary decision-making 
body was the Executive Political Commission (Ispolkomissia), 
a body of approximately 25-30 members, which met irregularly 
several times a month (sometimes on a daily basis, sometimes 
a week-and-a-half would go by between meetings). Although 
Ikramov, Khojaev, and several other Central Asians were 
members or candidate-members of the Ispolkom, the vast 
majority of its members were Europeans. 

The Ispolkom directed the same collection of sub-sections 
which were to be found under the central committees of the 
All-Union and the Uzbek Communist parties -- a Youth League 
(Komsomol), Women’s Section (Zhenotdel), Trade-Union Council 
(VIsSPS), etc. These Sredazburo sub-sections directed and 
supervised their republic-level counterparts. The most 
important sub-sections as far as the anti-Islamic campaign was 
concerned were the Ispolkom itself, the Agitation and 
Propaganda department (APO, sometimes written APPO), a sub- 
section of the APO called the Commission on Antireligious 
Propaganda, and the Zhenotdel.* 


The Sredazburo Agitation-Propaganda Department (APO) was 
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instrumental in creating and disseminating antireligious 
propaganda and in monitoring the success or failure of the 
antireligious campaigns. This was true for the central APO in 
Moscow as well as Sredazburo APO; the all-union APO journal 
Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia is one of the better published 
sources available on the progress of the war against religion. 
Sredazburo’s APO was directed by a committee called the 
College of Agitation and Propaganda, which consisted of 
representatives from a number of different sub-sections of 
Sredazburo. The first chair of the college in 1925 was named 
Saulit, a member of the APO who was later shifted to become 
deputy chair of the APO for the Central Committee of the Uzbek 
Communist Party (TsK KP(b)Uz). Other early members included 
EB. Fedorov, who also worked with the Union of Militant 
Godless, S. Girinis, who edited Krasnyi rubezh, the first 
official journal of Sredazburo, Baranskii from the Komsomol 
and Zinkina from the Zhenotdel. 

In 1926 Saulit was replaced by I. G. Khansuvarov, a key 
player in the shaping of the anti-Islamic campaign. It was 
Khansuvarov who delivered virtually all of the major reports 
on the clergy to Sredazburo, Khansuvarov who wrote articles 
for publication on the same topic, and Khansuvarov who sat on 
or chaired every committee on religion and the clergy for 
Sredazburo and the TsK KP(b)Uz, of which he was also a member. 
His influence in Central Asia began to diminish in early 1929, 


when the Executive Political Bureau of TsK KP(b)Uz censured 
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him for his alleged role in allowing an article highly 
critical of the newly-elected head of the Tashkent Oblast’ 
Committee to be published in Qizil ozbekiston (Red Uzbekistan, 
the main Uzbek-language newspaper) .*° Whether for that reason 
or another, Khansuvarov disappeared from the Uzbek records 
after 1931. 

S. Pis’mennyi was another highly active member who became 
the head (zaveduiushchii) of Sredazburo’s APO some time in 
1928. He edited several important Sredazburo documents 
connected with the Muslim clergy, and in that context was 
referred to as a member or candidate-member of the " [Executive 
Political] Bureau of the Central Committee."** Pis’mennyi was 
also the editor of the newspaper Pravda vostoka in the late 
1920's and early 1930's. In October 1928 he went to Samarkand 
to help prepare for a republic-wide conference of the Uzbek 
Union of Militant Godless, and the following month traveled to 
Moscow in order to confer with the central APPO on 
antireligious work.*? He was the author of a number of 


articles in Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia on the anti- 
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Islamic campaign in Central Asia. In the early 1930's 
Pis’mennyi too disappeared from the records; whether he was 
arrested, purged, or simply transferred to another job is not 
known. 

In 1927 Sredazburo set up a special Antireligious 
Commission under the APO, with Khansuvarov as its chair and 
Stepan Alexander Solov’ev as its deputy-chair. Solov’ev was 
a Russian based in Tashkent, where he also was a leader in the 
Union of Militant Godless of Uzbekistan. The commission 
focused on teaching "antireligious seminars" at the Central 
Asian Communist University (SAKU) and other schools, and 
directed propaganda campaigns (lectures, pamphlets, posters, 
newspapers, etc.).% The seminars were a pet idea of 
Solov'ev'’s; their goal was to train workers for the 
antireligious campaigns. They tended to have an anti- 
Christian focus, as did the bulk of the propaganda Solov’ev 
worked with, and they appear to have been quite ineffective. 

Sredazburo was not the only central government agency to 
be involved deeply with the anti-Islamic efforts. In February 
1927 the Orgburo in Moscow founded a Special Commission for 
the purpose of combatting the influence of the Muslim clergy, 
initially in the Tatar-Bashkir and Crimean regions, then 
expanded to all Muslim areas of the USSR. According to a 
circular letter from this commission, both Zelenskii and 


Ikramov were instrumental in the foundation of the group 
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because they were dissatisfied with current proposals for 
combatting the clergy. The commission's membership was made 
up of people who held high positions in the Central Asian and 
all-union organizations: JZelenskii, Ikramov, Sredazburo 
Zhenotdel head Serafima T. Liubimova, all-union Zhenotdel 
leader Aleksandra V. Artiukhina, Smidovich, Andreev, Central 
Committee member [N.M.] Shvernik, commission editor Knorin, 
and Emelian Iaroslavskii. The commission’s stated purpose was 
to study and discuss the entire social and political problem 
of the clergy, instruct other organizations on their 
conclusions and instigate discussions of the problem at all 
levels.** Most likely the commssion’s work also included 
formulating policy and instructing Sredazburo and republic 
organizations to implement its formulations. There was an 
Orgburo commission parallel to this one, chaired by 
Iaroslavskii, which played a huge role in directing the 
campaigns against the Orthodox and other Christian churches in 
the European parts of the USSR; it seems that this commission 
played the same role for Muslim areas. 

Within the Communist Party of Uzbekistan itself, a number 
of party organs dealt with Islam. Most of these had 
counterparts in Sredazburo, such as the Uzbek APPO, but the 
most important one was if anything a mirror of the Orgburo 
Special Commission. It was called the Commission on the 


Clergy, under the Ispolburo TsK KP(b)Uz, and it began to meet 
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March 3, 1927. The commission’s members included Ikramov 
(chairman), Matvei Davidovich Berman (regional head of the 
OGPU), Batu (secretary), and Inoiatov.** The commission was 
devoted to closely directing all phases of the campaign 
against the clergy. At its first session the commission 
declared that antireligious propaganda had to be strengthened, 
and resolved to: 

ask Agitprop TsK to create a special commission and 

instruct it to put together a work plan on this 

subject and set about creating in local areas 

various circles for carrying out this work, 

enlisting the services of the Komsomol, non-party 

workers and the intelligentsia. Present the work 

plan for review by the Commission [on the clergy]. 
The Commission on the Clergy charged Batu, Berman, and Qodyrov 
with re-writing the Agitprop commission’s propaganda theses as 
directed.*® 

While the commission seemed to place a special emphasis 
on antireligious propaganda, its interests ranged over a wide 
field. Commission members instructed Agitprop TsK and the 
Central Control Commission (TsKK, the party’s internal 
disciplinary body) to crack down on party members who observed 
religious rituals and to form a branch of the Union of 
Militant Godless, advised Narkompros on how to take over 
religious wagfs and schools, observed and regulated the Muslim 
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spiritual administrations and sought to curtail their rights 
as much as possible, instructed the Commmissariat of Finance 
on taxing the clergy, and declared how many men should be 
allowed to study in higher clerical schools.‘*” At a meeting 
on June 5, 1927, the Ispolburo TsK voted to put all records 
from the Commission on the Clergy in the "Special Decisions of 
the Ispolburo TsK" category, which meant that they were to be 
kept highly secret.*® This explains the extremely patchy 
nature of the records I was able to find in the Moscow and 
Tashkent archives, which really only document three meetings 
in any detail. At a session of the Ispolburo on November 4-5, 
1928, the work of the Commission on the Clergy was declared 
finished, and all of its remaining tasks were transferred to 
Agitprop TsK.‘? Most of what the Commission on the Clergy 
actually did during the 20 months of its existence is still 
unknown. 

The vast majority of party officials involved in 
designing and executing the anti-Islamic campaign were of 
Russian or other European origin, despite efforts by the All- 
Union Communist Party to promote titular nationalities to 
dominant positions within their SSRs or avtonomous regions. 
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The korenizatsiia campaign was intended to promote non- 
Russians in both party and state leadership positions and 
among workers. While it lasted from roughly the mid-1920’s to 
the mid-1930’s, korenizatsiia did not achieve its goals in 
either sphere before it was abandoned. The program was 
particularly unsuccessful in Central Asia.* 

In 1922 Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kirghiz, and Turkmen together 
constituted 51% (7796 out of 15,273) of Turkestan Communist 
Party members. After the national delimitation in 1925 Uzbeks 
made up 44% (7255 out of 16,570) of the membership of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan. This percentage steadily 
increased until it peaked in 1934 at 64% (36,197 out of 
56,702), after which it began to fall due to purges that 
disproportionately affected non-Russian peoples.* 
Korenizatsiia in the state bureaucracy was if anything lower 
than in the party, with Uzbeks making up only 11.5% of 
personnel at the republic level and 41.6% at the raion level 
in 1928. The policy enjoyed its greatest success in the 


schools, where Uzbeks constituted more than half the students 
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by the mid-1930’s.* . 

The process of korenizatsiia was hampered both by a lack 
of political sophistication and reliability among Uzbeks (in 
1930 one Russian writer estimated that 45% of Uzbek workers in 
the state apparat were from "alien" strata of the population) 
and by considerable hostility from Russians and other 
Europeans. *? Language was one of the primary fields of 
conflict in this respect. Although the Central Executive 
Committee (TsIK) of Uzbekistan decreed in 1929 that all state 
officials must learn the Uzbek language by 1931, Russian 
refusal to learn Uzbek meant the decree was not implemented 
until 1989.°* Uzbek officials were forced to learn Russian, 
as were any non-Russians who wanted a chance to advance in the 
Soviet system. 

Some Russians expressed frankly racist attitudes toward 
non-Russians in Uzbekistan and elsewhere. In 1928 three 
Russian professors at the Central Asian Communist University 
in Tashkent caused a scandal by publishing an article that 
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"proved" Russian children were more intelligent than Uzbek 
children.** In the factories and workers’ dormitories, which 
were dominated by Russians, workers expressed their hostility 
to one another in more direct fashion. In one Tashkent 
factory, European workers taunted Uzbeks by calling them 
women’s names, and Uzbeks dropped crowbars and bolts on 
Europeans as a "joke."** The years of the most intense efforts 
at korenizatsiia coincided with the harshest phase of the 
anti-Islamic campaign, which only helped inflame hostilities 
on both sides. 
SUMMARY OF CHAPTERS 

The remainder of this dissertation will examine the anti- 
Islamic campaign topically. Chapter II, "Development of 
Antireligious Theory and Policy," briefly outlines the origins 
of Communist atheist theory from Marx to Stalin, then examines 
the debates among Russian atheist groups in the early 1920's 
on how to turn that theory into a workable policy. The 
chapter then examines the sharply varying anti-Islamic 
policies developed by the Communist Party of Uzbekistan and 
the Central Asian Bureau in the spring of 1927. The Tsk 
KP (b)Uz announced a very harsh policy of suppression and mass 
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arrest at its 5th Plenum, which was completely at odds with 
Sredazburo’s policy of education and propaganda. Sredazburo’s 
policy prevailed over that of the TsK KP(b)Uz, although the 
details of how that happened remain unknown. The chapter 
concludes with an analysis of the 1929 Law on Religious 
Organizations, which codified antireligious policies into law, 
and an overview of the fluctuations of policy and party 
actions that occurred during the 1930's. 

Chapter III concerns "Propaganda and the Union of 
Militant Godless." In it I discuss the foundation of the 
Union of Militant Godless (SVB) in Moscow and later in 
Uzbekistan, the structure and history of the organizations, 
and the contents and methods of anti-Islamic propaganda. This 
is followed by an exploration of the many problems and 
internal conflicts facing the Uzbek Godless, including power 
struggles and sexual harassment, and a discussion of what they 
accomplished. 

The next several chapters examine the specific actions 
taken against Islam. Chapter IV, "Eliminating Social 
Institutions," discusses the efforts taken in the early-to-mid 
1920’s to destroy the Muslim courts, the wagf land-endowment 
system, and the Muslim schools. In each case I discuss the 
policies and laws formulated for the institution in question, 
how these policies were actually implemented at the local 
level, and why there was such a large gap between theory and 


reality. The systems policy-makers designed for closing these 
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institutions did not work as planned, for a variety of 
reasons. Nevertheless, the Muslim social institutions had 
been largely eliminated by late 1927. 

Chapter V concerns "The Pursuit of the Clergy," the 
intensive effort to hunt down and eliminate the Muslim clergy 
that began in 1927. It examines the organizational structures 
of the various clerical factions and the government agencies 
charged with destroying them, the demographic and economic 
conditions of the clergy in the 1920’s, the party’s initial 
efforts to suppress the clergy and public observation of 
rituals such as the Ramadan fast, and the clergy’s responses 
to those efforts. This section includes a large amount of new 
and very detailed information about the how the clergy lived 
and the creative variety of their responses to Soviet 
persecution. The chapter concludes with sections on the 
effective crushing of the clergy in the 1930’s, estimates of 
the clerical population from 1927 to 1935, and descriptions of 
continuing clerical activity in the late 1930 and early 
1940's. 

Chapter VI, "Closing the Mosques," is a study of the 
stumbling efforts the state made to close the mosques 1) with 
the consent of the affected population, and 2) at a rapid 
pace. The two conditions were mutually incompatible, and the 
process rapidly escaped government control. The inevitable 
result was violence and atrocities, including a large Bukharan 


mosque that was converted to a stable. The chapter outlines 
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the stages of the mosque-closing campaign and the government's 
attempts at controlling it, and includes a rough estimate of 
how many mosques had been destroyed by the mid-1930’s. 

Chapter VII, "The Emancipation of Women," is the final 
chapter. The Bolsheviks launched the campaign to "liberate" 
women from Islam in 1927. Their goals included unveiling, 
banning bride-price, child-marriage, the seclusion of women, 
polygyny, circumcision, and the sexual use of dancing boys. 
The campaign failed on all counts, due to extremely poor 
planning on the part of the government, the angry public 
opposition to it, and the fact that these customs or rituals 
were all easy to hide from authorities. The campaign sparked 
extraordinary violence, and this chapter analyzes OGPU and 
NKVD reports detailing the rape, beating, and murder of 
thousands of women in connection with unveiling. 

This dissertation provides a great deal of new 
information about Islam and Uzbekistan in Stalin’s time. It 
will illustrate one little-studied aspect of the Stalinist 
system, the nexus of Russian and non-Russian, and how the 
regime operated far from the Moscow center. It will also 
illustrate the important role that religion and the struggles 
over it played in the formation of the Soviet Union. While 
this study only scratches the surface of a very complex topic, 
I hope it will provide a solid and interesting beginning for 


students of the region and period. 
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Communist antireligious theory, the articulation of the 
oppressive nature of religious belief and organization, was 
first developed by 19th century thinkers along very broad and 
abstract lines. When Communists actually took power in 
Russia, they had to turn the abstract theory into an effective 
policy, a program of practical action, in a short amount of 
time and under circumstances that Marx never envisioned. 

During the Civil War antireligious policy was driven by 
the blunt need to subdue an enemy (the Russian Orthodox 
Church). Afterward there was a period of debate, primarily 
among antireligious propagandists, about what techniques would 
be most effective to eliminate the many religions existing in 
the new Soviet Union. In Moscow this debate was largely 
settled by 1926. However, there were antireligious activists 
and party organs in Central Asia and elsewhere who disagreed 
with the official line of non-violent persuasion and who 
pursued their own policies against the wishes of, and possibly 
without the knowledge of, the central government. The Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (TsK VKP(b)) laid 
down the official line on how to carry out the anti-Islamic 
campaign in the spring of 1927, at the XIIIth Plenum of the 
Central Asian Bureau of TsK VKP(b). The prevailing policy was 
codified into law in 1929 with the "Law on Religious 
Organizations," although the terms of how it was carried out 
fluctuated with the ebb and flow of the five year plans during 


the 1930’s. Much of party policy on handling the clergy was 
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rendered moot by the OGPU’s takeover of the campaign against 
them early in the First Five Year Plan. This chapter surveys 
the development of antireligious policy from Marx until the 
late 1930's. 
THE THEORETICAL FOUNDERS 

Karl Marx uttered his famous pronouncement against 
religion in "Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Theory of 
Right," in 1844. His statement was aimed against Feuerbach, 
Hegel, and other early antireligious figures who had posited 
that religion was a prime evil in and of itself. Marx, in 
contrast, believed that religious belief was a response to the 
true root evil, capitalism and class oppression, as he wrote: 

Religious distress is at the same time the 

expression of real distress and the protest against 

real distress. Religion is the sigh of the 

oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, 

just as it is the spirit of a spiritless situation. 

It is the opium of the people. 

The abolition of religion as the illusory 
happiness of the people is required for their real 
happiness. The demand to give up illusions about 
its condition is the demand to give up a condition 
which needs illusions. The criticism of religion is 
therefore in embryo the criticism of the vale of 
woe, the halo of which is religion.’ 

Marx saw religion as evil precisely because it was comforting 
to people and therefore made them content with an intolerable 


lot. In this passage he urged the destruction of religion, 
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but also saw a need for compassionate understanding of its 
power for and over believers. 

Writing 30 years later, Friedrich Engels tended to take 
a more derisive view of religion as foolishness adopted by the 
credulous and ignorant. He also encountered a problem that 
the rationalist Marxists and their descendents never learned 
how to overcome: the fact that scientific education and firm 
socialist convictions did not automatically spell the end of 
religious belief. In 1874 Engels lamented: 

Atheism is so near to being self-obvious with 

working-class European parties these days -- 

although in certain countries it is often enough 

like that of the Spanish Bakuninist who maintained 

that it was against all socialism to believe in God 

but that the Virgin Mary was a different matter, 

every decent socialist ought naturally to believe 

in her.? 

Engels believed that this kind of illogic would die out with 
time, but it continued to crop up and plague his followers 
throughout the 20th century. 

Lenin shared Marx's view that oppression was the cause of 
religion and that capitalism was the primary enemy. Agitating 
against religion without destroying capitalism was a futile 
task, he felt, and a waste of valuable energy. As in many 
other things, Lenin was angrier and more militant than his 
predecessors when it came to religion, and he added some 


interesting variations of his own to their themes. Perhaps 


the biggest overall change was one of emphasis, as some 
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scholars have suggested: 
whilst Lenin echoes the notion of religion as 

an ideological weapon of the exploiting classes of 

Marx's early polemics over the social principles of 

Christianity, and draws heavily on _  Engels’s 

discussion of the evolution of the social function 

of religion in the context of class relations, he 

so modifies the classical Marxian formula which 

derives religious alienation from more basic forms 

of economic and social alienation, as to upgrade 

the importance of the active struggle against 

religious ideology to an extent where it becomes a 

means, if not indeed a condition, of a successful 

struggle against political and economic oppression.? 

In his prerevolutionary writings Lenin made it clear that 
in relations between individual citizens and the government 
religion ought to be a private matter, while within the party 
an individual’s religious beliefs were open to public 
scrutiny.‘ This attitude was expressed formally in the 
Bolshevik’s first legal decree on religion, "On the Separation 
of Church and State," passed by Sovnarkom and signed by Lenin 
January 23, 1918. The law provided not only for a complete 
separation of church and state in terms of eliminating state 
subsidies to religious organizations and the religious oath in 
court, but sharply curtailed religious authority over birth, 
death, marriage, and education, all of which were technically 


taken over by the state. Religious organizations were not 


allowed to own private property, and were stripped of their 
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rights as legal "persons." Believers were allowed to continue 
their worship and rituals, as long as they did not violate the 
"social order." The teaching of religious doctrines was also 
allowed.* In principle the general effect of the law was to 
eliminate much of religion’s power in social affairs, but 
leave its strictly ritual and worship aspects unscathed. 

The Civil War changed and hardened Lenin’s attitude, 
however. In a 1922 "top secret" letter to Viacheslav M. 
Molotov and the Politburo, Lenin urged ruthless extermination 
of the Russian Orthodox clergy and their followers. At the 
time the Bolsheviks were engaged in confiscating gold, icons, 
and other valuables from the church and selling them abroad to 
raise money for famine relief and other purposes, which 
provoked fierce opposition from Patriarch Tikhon. Lenin's 
hatred was palpable in this letter: 

I think that here our opponent has made a major 

strategic mistake, trying to draw us into a 

decisive conflict just when it is especially 

hopeless and unfavorable for him. On the other 
hand, for us the present moment is not only 
exceptionally advantageous, but is in general the 

only moment when we have a 99 out of 100 chance of 

complete success in smashing the enemy and securing 

for ourselves an essential position for many 

decades. Precisely now and only now, when people 

wander in starving areas and hundreds, if not 
thousands of corpses lie on the roads, we can (and 
therefore must) carry out the confiscations of 
church valuables with the most furious and 
merciless energy and not stopping in the face of 


the suppression of whatever resistance. Precisely 
now and only now the great majority of the peasant 
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masses will either be for us, or in all events will 
not be in a position to support at all resolutely 
the Black Hundreds clergy and reactionary urban 
petty bourgeoisie, who can and want to test the 
policy of violent opposition to Soviet decrees. 

. The more representatives of the reactionary 
clergy and the reactionary bourgeoisie we succeed 
in shooting in connection with this matter, the 
better. ® 


During this same period Lenin was fulminating against the 
dull and pedantic methods of paraphrasing Marx which were 
common in propaganda and which, he claimed, often distorted 
Marx’s thought. He urged the translation and publication of 
the 18th century French anti-clerical writers, whose "keen" 
and "talented" works would be much more effective in jolting 
an ignorant populace than contemporary Soviet efforts.’ 

Stalin did not devote any speeches or writings 
exclusively to religion, but he did mention the topic 
occasionally. His bitter experiences as a Georgian seminary 
student probably confirmed his atheism, but did not seem to 
inform his antireligious statements.® Most of his published 
comments simply mirrored Lenin and Marx. At a meeting with 
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the secretaries of village party cells in October 1924, Stalin 
reportedly advised antireligious workers to abandon 
philosophical sophistication in favor of a common sense 
approach when dealing with peasants: 


Sometimes comrades view the peasants as 
philosopher-materialists, supposing that it is 
worth it to deliver a lecture in natural science in 
order to convince the muzhik of the nonexistence of 
God. They often don’t understand that the muzghik 
looks at God proprietarily [po-khoziaiski], that 
is, the peasant is sometimes not adverse to turning 
away from God but he is often torn by doubts: "Who 
knows, maybe God really does exist; wouldn’t it be 
better to satisfy both the communist and God, in 
order to be more reliable for [our] livelihood." 
Whoever doesn’t take into account this peculiar 
psychology of the peasants, that person understands ‘ 
nothing of the question of interrelations between 
party and non-party, that person does not 
understand that in questions of antireligious 
propaganda there is a demand for careful treatment 
of even the prejudices of the peasants.? 


Here Stalin appeared to be advocating practicality over 
ideological purity. It is undoubtedly no accident that 
Stalin’s protege, Union of Militant Godless founder Emilian 
Iaroslavskii, was simultaneously pushing a very similar line 
in his efforts to shape antireligious policy. Furthermore, 
Stalin relaxed some of the harsher strictures against the 
clergy and restored their voting rights in his Constitution of 
1936, and openly embraced religious imagery and support during 
World War II. It may be that Stalin did not share his 


predecessors’ fundamental antipathy toward religion as such, 
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but rather that he fought against religion as a threat to his 
exclusive power. Once that threat had been crushed in the 
first Five Year Plan, he had no objections to religious 
observance on a tightly restricted scale. However, until more 
of his unpublished writings have been examined, it is 
impossible to evaluate his attitude toward religion with much 
sense of certainty. 
THEORY INTO POLICY: THREE APPROACHES 

The struggle against religion seems to have occupied 
little of the top Soviet leaders’ time. Instead the main 
impetus for articulating antireligious policy came from 
several groups of discontented intellectuals in Moscow. These 
groups debated three basic positions: 1) religion will die of 
its own accord under developed socialism, so nothing need be 
done against it; 2) religion should be combatted through 
careful but persistent education and propaganda, showing 
believers the mythical roots of their gods while taking care 
not to hurt their feelings; and 3) religion must be fought by 
any means possible, the job of propaganda being to "bash and 
bang the skull(s)" of believers.*® Advocates of the first 
position dominated the Commissariat of Education.** They were 
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more inclined to quietly implement their ideas rather than 
broadcast them through propaganda, and as a result their views 
appeared in print mostly when under attack. Emilian 
Iaroslavskii and his circle around the Central Committee's 
Commission on the Affairs of the Cults favored the second, 
centrist position, which was perhaps closest to the ideas of 
Marx and Engels. Former Moscow Party Secretary M. M. 
Kostelovskaia championed the third, radical line. 

Iaroslavskii (born Minei Izrailovich Gubelman in 1878) 
was an old Bolshevik activist and member of the party since 
1898. TIaroslavskii was an early protege of Joseph Stalin's, 
and replaced Trotsky as the director of antireligious work in 
1923, just as the 12th Party Congress began to emphasize the 
need for more antireligious work and endorsed Iaroslavskii’s 
educational approach.** From 1923 to 1926 Iaroslavskii’s group 
and Kostelovskaia’s waged a fierce verbal battle over 
antireligious tactics, which was expressed most visibly in 
their rival journals, Iaroslavskii's Bezbozhnik (The Godless) 
and Kostelovskaia’s Bezbozhnik u stanka (The Godless at the 
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Iaroslavskii took every possible advantage of his 
governmental position to discredit Kostelovskaia’s point of 
view. On February 20, 1923, the Central Committee’s 
Commission on the Affairs of the Cults issued a decree against 
Bus and endorsed Iaroslavskii’s line. Iaroslavskii was the 
head of that commission.*? In April 1926, at a special Central 
Committee conference on antireligious propaganda, 
Iaroslavskii’s position was upheld and Kostelovskaia’s 
decisively rejected. Although Kostelovskaia and her 
supporters continued to write and argue until the early 
1930’s, and were influential in the Komsomol until then, they 
could not hope to overcome such powerful opposition. From 
that point on the radicals had little control over the 
direction of antireligious tactics. 

ANTIRELIGIOUS THEORY INTO ANTI-ISLAMIC POLICY 

Broad antireligious theory was transformed into more 
specific anti-Islamic policy in a series of plenums, meetings, 
and intraparty struggles through the spring and early summer 
of 1927. Of these, the least is known about the intraparty 
struggles. There is ample documentation available of the 
Sredazburo and Uzbek Communist Party meetings where two 
radically different anti-Islamic policies were first presented 
and later "reconciled" (i.e., the central party line 
prevailed). What is mostly unknown is the behind-the-scenes 


wrangling that occured around these meetings, particularly 
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among senior KP(b)Uz officials and Sredazburo officials. In 
particular the two leading Uzbek politicians, Faizulla Khojaev 
and Akmal Ikramov, were engaged in a bitter struggle against 
each other in 1927 that very likely spilled over into the 
arena of religious policy, where Ikramov had considerably more 
antipathy toward Islam than did Khojaev. However, it is well 
beyond the scope of this dissertation to speculate on 
precisely how intraparty rivalries may have affected the 
development of anti-Islamic policies. As a result, I will 
focus more on the content of meeting and plenum records than 
on how these decisions came to be reached. 

While Moscow, via the Orgburo Special Commission and 
Sredazburo, was formulating a strategy for destroying religion 
via education, persuasion, and legal strictures, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan (TsK KP(b)Uz) 
articulated much harsher policies aimed against the clergy at 
its 5th Plenum, held March 19-20, 1927. The Sth plenum of the 
TsK KP(b)Uz was notable immediately because it was one of the 
earliest occasions when a Central Asian party organization 
discussed a general campaign against religion in any detail. 
The plenum also displayed an exceptional ruthlessness in its 
instructions to local party organs on how to deal with the 
clergy. In its final resolution, the plenum laid out a 
determined attack on the Sufi ishans and their followers in 
Section VI, on "Tasks in the areas of the struggle with 


Ishanism [Sufism] ": 
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Forbid the zikr in the five primary okrugs; carry 
out this decision through the okrug ispolkoms by 
various deadlines. Take all measures for the 
strengthening of discord and strife between 
different ishans, force separate ishans to issue 
fetwas of renunciation from Ishanism, publish such 
[fetwas], [and] conduct in this manner several 
"fetwa campaigns," in order to secure in the 
quickest time the self-destruction of Ishanism. 
Carry out the collection of income taxes from the 
ishans as one of the measures for the interruption 
of their activities. Strengthen skillful unmasking 
work through the press and in the organization of 
the masses of the population. Use the practice of 
taking into custody the most active defenders of 
Ishanism from the numbers of murids; carry out this 
work as much as possible in secret and use these 
measures aS a way to weaken the agitation for the 
preservation of Ishanism.*4 


These instructions to the Central Committee, to be passed on 
to the okrug ispolkoms, were much more specific than the 
instructions usually issued by Sredazburo. It is also rare to 
see a direct, clear order to arrest people. The resolution 
did not specify who was to carry out the arrests, perhaps 
because this was irrelevant to its authors. Both regular 
police and OGPU officers were available for the task, although 
it is more likely that the OGPU would have done the job. The 
tactic of fomenting splits and discord between different 
groups of Muslim clergy was emphasized repeatedly in written 
instructions for undermining their influence; it may have been 
one of the most effective weapons in the Communist arsenal, 


since there were already many natural points of conflict among 
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rival groups that were ripe for exploitation. Section VI of 
the plenum resolution prescribed an equally aggressive 
approach to be taken in regard to the rest of the clergy: 


2) Quickly review the entire position of the Muslim 
religious courts/spiritual administrations in the 
okrug ispolkoms with the object of [making] a cut 
in the granting of rights to them. 


3) Through means of the appropriate organizations 
conduct re-elections to the administrations with 
the object of weakening them. In particular, use 
the disagreements between the Kokand and Andijan 
administrations with the object of displacing the 
authority of the chairman of the  Andijan 
administration, Mavliavi. 


4) In the quickest time obtain (by various 
deadlines) re-elections of the chairmen of the 
three strongest spiritual administrations: 
Mavliavi, Miian-Kudrat and Zeinetdin-Qary; after 
the re-elections set them up for eviction (by 
various deadlines) from the borders of the UzssR.*® 


"The appropriate organizations," would have been the OGPU, 
which did interfere extensively in elections not only to the 
spiritual administrations but to the md&halla (neighborhood) 
commissions as well. The Uzbek Communist Party apparently 
considered the cleric Mavliavi to be such a threat that they 
devoted more time and documentation to him than perhaps to any 
other Muslim religious individual. The resolution continued: 
6) In regard to the secret instructions concerning 
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the administrations of various religious 
institutions, as in the cities, so in the villages, 
{we] consider it necessary to: reveal the most 
hardened and active instructors of the 
administrations by strengthening the inventory of 
surveillance work, and take individuals from them 
into custody within a deadline of one month if 
possible. Carrying this out by night as much as 
possible will help to weaken the active work of 
instructors in the administrations. 


7) Under no circumstances allow the centralization 

of the leadership of the spiritual administrations 

at the republican level, or on the contrary [allow] 

the achievment of uncoordinated and scattered work 

by various administrations in the okrugs. 

8) Present in secret the question of the 

possibility of complete liquidation of the 

Spiritual administrations at the local level to the 

okrug ispolkoms and discuss it.?’ 
Paragraph 7 underscored the Communists’ fear that the clergy 
was trying to organize itself into a serious anti-Communist 
force. The accompanying requirement that even disorganized 
activity by the administrations should not be allowed could 
only have been met by destroying the groups entirely, a 
concept introduced by the next paragraph. Parayraph 6 was a 
call for much more effective and active work by the OGPU in 
the areas of spying on, arresting, and exiling troublesome 
Muslim activists. Ikramov also sometimes ordered the arrest 
of clergy personally, as in an Andijan case where members of 


the spiritual administration had "illegally" taken over a 


reformed school.'* The resolution stated further: 


MIbid. 
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9)When carrying out the pertinent work, strive not 

to provoke any kind of demonstrative protests from 

the clergy or its supporters...Take any measures 

toward prevention of an impending offensive (by) 

the clergy or separate groups of the population. 

In the event that such a [demonstration] takes 

place all the same, take measures toward a most 

thorough study of the make-up of the demonstration 

in order to, in the course of several days and 

weeks, secretly take the exposed activists- 

instigators into custody, as a measure for the 

prevention of active work in the future (by) those 

cadres of clergy remaining in freedom. 
This paragraph finished by instructing okrug ispolkom 
personnel to plead ignorance if anyone approached them to ask 
about the fate of activists or clergy who had disappeared. 
Other notable paragraphs in the resolution barred the 
spiritual administrations from "regionalizing" the mosques, 
(i.e., consolidating smaller mosques into larger ones and 
centralizing clerical power), speaking to believers through 
the mosques or telling stories of lives of the saints, and 
ordered the arrest of all clergy agitating against the 
unveiling of women.?? 

The 5th Plenum resolution placed a tremendous burden on 
members of the okrug ispolkoms by making them responsible for 
undermining and eventually destroying the organized clergy, 
even with considerable help from the OGPU. Paragraph 9 of the 
resolution added to the burden even more by telling the 


ispolkoms that they should somehow prevent protests while 


arresting people secretly at night, a provision all but 
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impossible to fulfill. This kind of instruction was 
consistent with the overall Communist Party pattern of asking 
its cadres to effect tremendous changes, often by ruthless and 
dishonest means, without provoking a protest from the 
populace. 

However, two months after the 5th Plenum of the TsK 
KP(b)Uz, the Central Asian Bureau announced its own very 
different anti-Islamic policy. The XIIIth Plenum of 
Sredazburo, held May 28-30, 1927 in Tashkent, laid down the 
central party line on Islam, which was in essence 
Iaroslavskii’s program for antireligious work via propaganda, 
scientific education, and study of the enemy. This new 
program was in striking contrast to the policies that the 
Uzbek Central Committee had set out at its 5th plenum, and at 
many points reflected Moscow’s concerns and priorities more 
than it did Central Asian conditions. It did, however, share 
the Uzbek central Committee’s primary focus on the Muslim 
clergy. 

The XIIIth Plenum had two main purposes, 1) to discuss in 
depth the economic and agricultural situation in Central Asia, 
and 2) to lay out a general program for the campaign against 
Islam. The immediate reason given for mounting an anti- 
Islamic campaign at that point had nothing to do with 
Communist antireligious ideology oor even with’ the 
strengthening of Soviet control in Central Asia, although 


these were both important factors. Instead the opening 
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decision of the plenum stated that a special commission was to 
be formed in order to: 

Work out a concrete proposal for the conduct of an 

agitational campaign in connection with the rupture 

in diplomatic relations with England...?° 
This statement referred to the diplomatic crisis that had just 
erupted between Great Britain and the USSR in May, 1927. The 
British government accused the Soviets of funneling money to 
British strikers via the trade unions. The Soviet government 
denied this, and broke off relations entirely when police in 
London raided the Soviet trade mission in search of documents 
that would prove the Soviets were fomenting subversive 
activity in Great Britain. The crisis led to a serious war 
scare in the Soviet Union, which was encouraged by frightening 
headlines in the major newspapers. In truth there was never 
much likelihood that the diplomatic argument would lead to 
war, and historians generally agree that Stalin knew this, 
although it is not at all clear how much government officials 
outside of the highest Kremlin offices understood that war was 
not in fact imminent. The Soviet government was able to use 
the war scare to lay groundwork for gaining support among the 
populace for the extreme measures of the First Five Year Plan, 
which were already being discussed within the government. 

The war scare with England had a special resonance in 


regard to Central Asia, where there had been a long-standing 
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rivalry between the Russian and British empires. Since the 
19th century Russia had used the threat of English invasion to 
justify its own expansion into Central Asia, and England 
similarly suspected Russian intentions toward India. Claiming 
that harsh internal oppression was necessary because of the 
threat of invasion and native collaboration with the English 
carried historical weight for Russian officials. 

The XIIIth Plenum featured two extensive reports on the 
Muslim clergy, presented by Khansuvarov and Bel’skii, the 
Plenipotentiary Officer of the OGPU in Central Asia at the 
time. Khansuvarov seems to have delivered both reports, and 
may have done the bulk of the work in writing them. Bel’skii, 
as an OGPU official, probably provided most of the data. 
Khansuvarov began his first speech by outlining the extent of 
clerical influence in Central Asia, saying that it had 
declined significantly since 1917 thanks to radical changes in 
the economic structure.** Specifically, the Soviets’ 
confiscation of the waqfs, destruction of the religious 
courts, and destruction of the traditional political system 
had weakened the power of the clergy enough to make a direct 
campaign against them feasible, where it would not have been 
five years previously. However, Khansuvarov pointed out, 
Central Asian Communists’ own incompetence also was a factor 
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in the delay of a decisive campaign against the clergy. He 
criticized the republican Communist parties for addressing the 
question of the Muslim clergy on a stop-gap, case-by-case 
basis without forming any kind of over-arching policy. "Such 
a method of deciding questions in the current conditions, 
which are growing significantly more complex," he _ said, 
"doubtlessly conceals difficulties." 

Khansuvarov characterized the entire body of Muslim 
clergy as a "single reactionary mass" ranged against the 
workers’ and peasants’ camp, which had no redeeming features 
and which should not be cooperated with in any way. He 
divided the clergy into three major groups: 1) the clan, 
feudal, and tribal spiritual leaders (Sufi ishans and the 
shaman/priests of some of the Turkmen, Qirghiz, and Kazakh 
nomadic groups; 2) the conservative clergy of the villages and 
old cities, who defended the bais, merchants, and other 
bastions of the old order; and 3) the "progressive" clergy, 
whom Khansuvarov associated with the new bourgeois order of 
NEP-men and white-collar workers (sluzhashchie) . 

The report simultaneously emphasized the rifts and 
contradictions among various clerical and class groups, and 
the danger of their uniting against Soviet power. The 
greatest threat to Soviet power was posed by the groups 
designated "progressive" clergy and the new bourgeoisie. 
These were groups who were bent, for reasons of ideology or 


self-preservation, on cooperating with the Soviets as much as 
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possible. In the case of the "progressive" clergy, their 
organizational framework had been created by the Soviets 
themselves in 1923. Khansuvarov accused these clergy and NEP- 
men of working together to use the Soviet system for the 
interests of private capital, a tactic that was particularly 
dangerous because the outward appearance of cooperation masked 
their true hostile intent. This analysis reflected thinking 
from the Moscow center rather than local organizations. In 
1927 across the USSR the Communist Party was shifting away 
from NEP and away from the dissenting religious organizations 
the party had sponsored at the beginning of NEP. In addition, 
the line of thought concorded with past Bolshevik patterns of 
expressing their bitterest anger toward other Socialist 
groups, such as the Mensheviks, that held views close, but not 
close enough, to those of the Bolsheviks. It also 
foreshadowed the future Communist line that the most dangerous 
enemies were those who bore the closest outward resemblance to 
friends, until their true hostile natures were unmasked. The 
emphasis on NEP-men sounded a slightly jarring note, in that 
the economic and political pattern in Central Asia from 1917 
to 1925 (the year of the national delimitation) was so 
different from that of European Russia that I believe it is 
possible to say there was no NEP in Turkestan, not in the 
sense that there was in Russia. The Civil War was 
catastrophic for Turkestan, but the Bolsheviks did not control 


the area well enough to institute "War Communism," the 
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abolition of private trade, which they were able to do in 
Russia. The big disruption of economic life in Turkestan came 
with the land-water reform (approximately 1925-1929) and the 
national delimitation, both of which occurred during the 
period of "high NEP" in Russia. Hence it seems to me that the 
references to the evils of NEP-men in Khansuvarov’s report 
primarily reflected Moscow’s preoccupations, and Moscow’s 
ultimate control of policy in Central Asia. 

The second danger that the progressive clergy posed, 
according to Khansuvarov, was that they wished to restore 
their pre-revolutionary position of acting as intermediaries 
between the people and the government. To this end the report 
quoted the "most visible representative of the Kokand clergy," 
Turkhan Maksum as declaring: 

The clergy are better than the government, [they] 

understand the people and know their interests, 

their way of life and their customs better. 

Therefore the Spiritual Administration must be an 

organ which serves as a middleman between the 

government and the clergy. If the government has 

to carry out any kind of measure, it should turn to 

the Spiritual Administration and the Spiritual 

Administration will explain the necessity of 

carrying out this measure to the people. If 

dissatisfaction with the government springs up 
among the people, they can ask the government 
through the Spiritual Administration to meet with 

them and annul the orders which go against the 

wishes of the people.” 
The Soviet government most emphatically did not want any kind 
of middleman to moderate between it and its constituents. One 


of the main goals of Soviet state-building efforts at the time 
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was to find ways to force people to do the state’s bidding 
(such as in the matter of grain procurments). Khansuvarov 
interpreted Turkhan Maksum’s rather naive statement as a 
hostile expression of the clergy’s desire to weaken the Soviet 
government and preserve their own influence over the 
population. The idea that the clergy had enjoyed a similar 
mediating role in pre-revolutionary days may have been 
Khansuvarov’s or Bel’skii’s interpolation; it is rather 
doubtful that the khans and emirs were any more eager to 
accomodate the wishes of "the people" than the Soviets were. 

Khansuvarov repeatedly warned that the progressive clergy 
was trying to create a united anti-Soviet organization for 
itself and the bourgeoisie, and that under no circumstances 
must the party allow this to happen. This fear was dominant 
in the minds of every anti-Islamic activist, as evidenced not 
only by Khansuvarov’s many warnings on the matter, but by the 
fact that Ikramov had also emphasized this danger and 
encouraged the fostering of splits among the clergy whenever 
possible. Khansuvarov went so far as to list the "immediate 
goals and tasks of the clergy," in combatting the Soviets, of 
which the first three items involved strengthening the 
clerical hierarchy (a Christian, not a Muslim, concept), 
expanding the influence of the spiritual administrations in 
the villages, and creating republican centres for clerical 
organization. The report gave no indication that this list of 


tasks was in any way drawn from what the clergy themselves 
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were thinking.?? 

After laying out the dangers that the progressive clergy 
posed to the Soviet regime, Khansuvarov went on to outline a 
program of action for the party. The first tasks were 
internal housecleaning: 

a) Carry out a resolute struggle within the party, 

in the city as well as in the village, for a 

complete, not only formal but factual liberation of 

the Communist parts. of the Soviet community from 

under all influence of the clergy. 

b) Institute a clear-cut demarcation between 

functions of a state legal character and the 

advocacy of a religious cult. Do not allow the use 

of neighborhood commissions as tools for 

disseminating the clergy’s influence on the broad 

mass of the population. 

Simultaneously, the party had to undermine the clergy’s 
organization and structure, by "reviewing" the rules governing 
the spiritual administrations, focusing special attention on 
the mullas serving mosques, who had direct access to "the 
masses," and trying to exacerbate the tensions between them 
and the "higher clergy" (he did not define this term) over who 
was going to control the mosques. Khansuvarov instructed the 
party to refuse to support the progressive clergy in any way 
and to exploit conflicts between different groups of clergy in 
order to weaken their collective influence. Party organs were 


not to allow the creation of republican centers for religious 


activities or publications. 
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The destruction of the clergy’s economic base was also of 
concern to Khansuvarov. The party had to recognize the 
unsatisfactoriness of its efforts to confiscate wagqf lands, 
many of which were still providing funds to mosques. It was 
necessary to complete inventories of all the wagfs belonging 
to mosques and other Muslim cultural foundations, determine 
which ones were most economically significant for the clergy, 
and seize them. 

In contrast to the Uzbek Central Committee’s views at the 
5th Plenum, Khansuvarov and Bel’skii did not regard the Sufi 
orders as posing the kind of dire threat to the Soviet regime 
that the organized clergy did. Their report did include a 
paragraph on how to finish destroying "Ishanism," as they 
called it: 

The assault on Ishanism by the land reform and the 

connected weakening of the ishans’ influence on the 

population has been reflected in a strengthening of 

the struggle between ishans who have received 

special training [for their positions] and 

"hereditary" ishans. This struggle must be used 

for the goal of discrediting Ishanism. It is 

necessary to carry out a campaign against the 

extortion by ishans [of money and other material 
support] from the population, and against the 
clergy who travel to [other] raions, recruit murids 

and collect [illegible word] from them.” 

The tactics here were no different from those recommended 
against other kinds of clergy. However, Khansuvarov provided 


no details of how the campaign against collection and 


recruiting by ishans was to be carried out and enforced. 
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Section XV of Khansuvarov’s speech addressed the question 
of how to approach the destruction of the clergy, beginning 
with a warning that might have been a direct slap at Ikramov’s 
instructions to the Uzbek Communist Party three months prior 
to the XIIIth plenum: 


However, future means of struggle against the 
clergy (must) primarily not be by prohibitive 
measures, but measures developed from broad party- 
organizational and cultural-enlightenment work, 
which may be reduced to the following: 


1) In the question of party work it is necessary to 
establish exactly when an ideological re-armament 
is occurring among the clergy. In ideological 
respects, the party cadres are still inadequately 
armed for struggle with the clergy and with 
religious prejudices. 


2) Confirming the decisions of the XIIth Plenum on 
antireligious propaganda among party members and 
corresponding explanatory work among the masses of 
workers, the plenum notes that despite the partial 
achievment in actualizing the decisions of the 
XIIth Plenum, carrying out these decisions in 
reality with regard to agitprop work has been 
inadequate. 


3) In relation to party work it is necessary, 
simultaneously with the execution of the decisions 
of the XIIth Plenum on the question of struggle on 
the ideological front and party enlightenment, and 
the strengthening of mass political enlightenment 
and agitational work, to strengthen natural- 
scientific antireligious propaganda. 


For this it is necessary to institute the study of 
religion in general and in particular of Islam, 
since until the present the party cadres and 
activists have not reached an adequate degree of 
acquaintance with the question of the origins and 
social destructiveness of Islam under conditions of 
class struggle.” 
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Here Khansuvarov stated the core of official Communist 
Party policy toward Islam, although he used exceptionally 
opaque bureaucratic language to do it. This may have caused 
problems for Khansuvarov’s listeners, since they were expected 
to implement his directives, decipher exactly what 
"ideological re-armament" meant, for example, and move on the 
clergy at exactly the proper time. The imprecision of 
language here may have been deliberate (and probably not 
determined by Khansuvarov himself), since it had the effect of 
leaving a large grey area in which both local and all-union 
level party workers could justify a wide range of actions. 
The phrase "future means of struggle...(must) primarily 
[glavnym obrazom, my emphasis] not be by prohibitive 
measures," which was an elliptical reference to coercion, also 
provided an loop-hole in the constraints on allowable action 
by party members. It left unanswered, however, the important 
question of who had the authority to decide when coercion 
could be used. The Sredazburo editing commission which shaped 
Khansuvarov’s report into its final form modified this phrase 
somewhat, saying "at this time the primary means [glavneishim 
sposobom] of struggle against the influence of the clergy must 
not be measures of prohibition...," but left the loop-hole 
intact .?’ 

The next four points in the report returned to the 


importance of conducting "natural-scientific antireligious 
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propaganda" among Central Asian party members, destroying the 
remaining influence of Muslim clergy on them, publishing 
popular antireligious literature and training antireligious 
cadres. Khansuvarov instructed the republican central 
committees to work out forms and methods for antireligious 
work within a two-month deadline. This task was eventually 
assigned to Mannan Ramzi, who was chair of the Uzbek 
Commissariat of Enlightenment and one of the more important 
writers of anti-Islamic propaganda. 
Finally, Khansuvarov turned to the supreme importance of 
education in antireligious work, saying: 
9) In the future it will be necessary to strengthen 
and reinforce Commissariat of Enlightenment organs 
in the center [i.e., Tashkent] as well as in local 
areas, apportioning this work to seasoned party 
members. 
10) Simultaneously with this it is necessary to 
strengthen work with teachers, especially in the 
villages, in order to tear teachers away from the 
influence of the clergy who are alien to us. 
11) Firmly repudiate all attempts to re-organize 
the old-method schools and do not allow the 
teaching of general subjects in religious schools. 
12) In leading regions of Uzbekistan allow the 
teaching of [religious] dogma in old schools only 
to those who: 
a) have passed no less than the first class of a 
Soviet school of the first degree, 
b) consent to instruction in religion, 
c) have reached 14 years of age.”* 
Khansuvarov also emphasized the need to build a strong Soviet 


school system throughout Central Asia to counteract religious 
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influence. 

The Sredazburo editing commission later changed sub- 
paragraph 11 to read: "Do not allow the conversion of old- 
method schools into [reformed] schools, and in the existing 
reformed schools forbid the teaching of religion," and 
instructed the central committees of the Uzbek and Turkmen 
Communist parties to limit the number of existing qgqdri-khands 
and mddrdsds and begin reviewing the schools by the fall of 
a Oy ed 

There must have been strong words exchanged between Uzbek 
party and Sredazburo officials that were not recorded in the 
official plenum transcripts. The Sredazburo party line was so 
radically opposed to the methods the Uzbek Communist Party had 
developed that it could not have been accepted easily by them. 
Most likely, the native communists felt that they knew their 
enemy better than the Russians and knew that only strong 
measures could break the Muslim clergy’s influence. Russian 
officials, however, had their own concerns and ideological 
constraints, which insisted that coercion would only backfire 
against the state. No matter what arguments may or may not 
have proceeded behind closed doors, the Central Asians had to 
accept Moscow’s line. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan called a new plenum, the 6th, a little more than 


two weeks after the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum. The 6th Plenum 
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also devoted a large amount of time to discussing the anti- 
Islamic campaign. Akmal Ikramov gave a new key report at this 
plenum, "On the Clergy and the School." The commission that 
reviewed his report (which included Ikramov himself, 
Burnashev, Mannan Ramzi, OGPU deputy M. D. Berman, and 
Khansuvarov as members) instructed the Executive Political 
Bureau of the Uzbek Central Committee (Ispolburo TsK) to work 
out measures for struggling against the offensive from the 
clergy, as if such measures had not already been worked out, 
and suggested paying special attention to the religious 
schools, antireligious propaganda, and cracking down on party 
members who participated in religious activities.*° 

A week later, on June 23, 1927, Zelenskii delivered a 
Sredazburo report to Ikramov which sharply warned that party 
organizations had to be kept in line and that substituting 
"naked administrative [tactics for]** authentic work," was 
unacceptable. At the same time, Zelenskii affirmed the tactic 
mentioned at the 5th plenum of fomenting splits among the 
clergy (using the spiritual administrations for this purpose) . 
Zelenskii also felt it necessary to strongly forbid party 
organizations from working with the clergy in any way, even to 
further political goals, and declared that all work by local 


party organizations connected with the clergy had to first 
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receive sanction from Central Committee organizations and 
personnel .** 

In mid-July the Ispolburo TsK heard a report on "The 
implementation of the decisions of the 6th Plenum of TsK 
KP(b)Uz on the struggle against the clergy," which was to go 
into effect over the winter of 1927-28, after a period of 
internal preparation work lasting into the fall of 1927. The 
plan was directed at the okrug ispolkoms, the Organization for 
Liberation (of Muslim women) [Orgraskrep], and the Agitation- 
Propaganda Section of the Central Committee, which were 


instructed as follows: 


a) All work in the struggle against the clergy for 
the moment must be expressed in an active 
agitation-explanatory struggle for influence over 
the masses and for gaining the middle peasants, by 
way of unmasking the anglophile, anti-soviet, 
Basmadchi orientation of the bais and clergy and the 
provocational-gossipping activities of the 
aforementioned elements against soviet power. This 
explanatory and unmasking work must go on in the 
form of appearances in the cities of information 
workers, when there are demonstrations, etc. 
Moreover, carry out unmasking work against the 
clergy within a general system of informing the 
population of the international situation, [and] 
coordinate it with the latter information; 


b) it is equally necessary, exclusively within the 
bounds of closed sessions of the ispolburos of the 
okrug ispolkoms, to make priorities in the ranks of 
problems with the struggle against the clergy on 
the basis of the resolutions of the 6th Plenum... 
in the spirit of preparation for the concrete 
implementation of them and their adaptation to the 
particular conditions of each separate okrug; 


c) all work of the local party organizations must 
be limited to the two aforementioned points (a and 
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b); all measures which go further than points "a" 

or "b" absolutely must and in each separate 

instance be approved by the TsK KP(b)Uz, moreover, 

after agreement by the TsK, separate measures, 
directives against the clergy, must be carried out 

in reality by the direct leadership of the 

ispolburo of the okrug ispolkom, with all 

responsibility resting on them for correctly 
carrying out in reality the measures approved by 

the Tsk; 

da) The Central Committee’s Agitation and Propaganda 

unit will compose theses based on point "a" for the 

appearance of different agitators and propagandists 

at demonstrations, meetings, etc. 

Also, instruct Agitprop to write oout-= an 

explanation, especially designed for each okrug 

ispolkom, of the instructions on the direction and 
contents of agitation and propaganda. 
This set of instructions was preceded by the statement: 
"Instruct the okrug ispolkoms that not fulfilling this 
instruction [will cause] the TsK to turn the guilty [ones] 
over for the most severe party liability," (generally a code 
for death by shooting) .* 

The TsK KP(b)Uz moved swiftly and firmly to enforce the 
policies laid out at the Sredazburo XIIIth Plenum. Not only 
did the new instructions omit all references to arresting 
clergy, they threatened death to party members who committed 
any acts more aggressive than agitation-propaganda. The 
ultimate origin of the instructions may well have been a 
resolution from the Orgburo in Moscow, titled "On the Muslim 
Religious Movement," which was written and sent to Sredazburo 
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and TsK KP(b)Uz sometime in the first six months of 1927. 
The ferocious tone used here, in regard to party organizations 
that ventured beyond the narrow boundaries mandated by the 6th 
TsK KP(b)Uz Plenum, indicated that the earlier set of 
instructions was already being carried out throughout 
Uzbekistan, requiring harsh measures to halt the process. 
CODIFYING POLICY CHANGES: THE LAW OF 1929 

While Communist Party policy toward Islam was set by the 
summer of 1927, it took some time for the law to recognize and 
codify the changes. On April 8, 1929, the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee (VTsIK) of the RSFSR passed a 
comprehensive "Law on Religious Associations of the RSFSR," 
which was quickly adopted by all the republics of the Soviet 
Union. The 1929 law contained 68 articles outlining a program 
of firm state control and surveillance over all religious 
groups, which provided the legal basis for most Soviet 
antireligious actions until the end of the regime. 

The first section of the law defined what constituted a 
religious society or a group of believers (the former had more 
than 20 members age 18 and older, and the latter had fewer) 
and how such groups were to register with the state. It began 
"Churches, religious groups, sects, religious movements and 
all other designated cult associations fall under the 
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provenance of the Russian Federation Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom RSFSR) decree of January 28, 1918 on the 
separation of church from state and schools."** Religious 
societies did not enjoy rights as legal "persons,"** and 
individual citizens could not belong to more than one society 
at a time. The first significant stipulation of the law was 
Article 4, which stated: 

Religious societies and groups of believers may 

begin their activities only after registration of 

the society and group with the subject 

administrative section (section or part) of the 

local executive committee or city soviet, [or] with 

the volost’ executive committee or the city soviet 

of a city which is not the administrative center of 

a raion or uezd.*’ 

Upon going to the proper administrative department the 
founders of a group had to complete a form generated by the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD, not to be confused 

with secret police, who took over the name in 1934); the given 
department had one month to either accept or reject a group 
for official registration. The law did not list any standards 
for refusing to register a group. Article 65 gave religious 
groups one year from publication of the law to register. 
Groups that did not register were to be considered closed. 
35 
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Part of the registration process entailed turning over a 
list of members, officers and clergy of the society to an 
executive committee or city soviet, but members had to give 
their express consent in order to be included on the official 
list. No one could be an officer in a society if their name 
was not on the list, however. An interesting comment was 
inserted in Article 9 here: "Experience shows that, when 
compiling lists founders enter ordinary persons (so-called 
"parishioners") in them independently of their consent," which 
indicates that registering religious groups had actually begun 
before the publication of this law.** Groups were required to 
establish executive committees in a mirror image of the 
general government structure. A group also had the right to 
expel a member from its governing body. In that case the 
government would regard that person as discredited in its eyes 
as well, a statement which lent a surprising amount of 
prestige to the opinions of religious groups. 

The next section dealt with property available for the 
use of believers. Religious groups could negotiate with the 
raion or volost’ ispolkom or the city soviet to obtain a 
building free of charge as long as it was used exclusively for 
religious needs. They could also rent a building from a 
private individual if it met city building and sanitation 
codes. Religious groups were limited to holding one building 


at a time. They could negotiate with the owner regarding 


Orleanskii, p. 8. 
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matters such as building repair and firewood supply. 

Local ispolkoms or soviets had the right to grant or deny 
permission for religious groups to hold general meetings. A 
society had to submit a declaration of the meeting to the 
government, including the topics to be discussed. If the 
ispolkom decided that the meeting agenda included items which 
were outside the scope of approved activities for a religious 
association, it could refuse permission for the meeting. 
However, meetings of the ruling council of a group could 
proceed without state permission. 

Article 17 severely curtailed the scope of approved 
activities a religious society could engage in: 


Religious associations are forbidden to: A) found 
mutual benefit [associations], cooperatives, 
production associations and in general to use [what 
is] found in the property at their disposal for any 
other goals besides the satisfaction of their 
religious needs; B) render material support to 
their members; C) organize special children’s, 
youths’, women’s prayer and other meetings, such as 
general Bible, literary, crafts, labor, religious 
study, etc., meetings, groups, circles, sections, 
and also to organize excursions and children’s 
playgrounds, to open libraries and reading rooms, 
to organize sanitoriums and medical aid. 


Only those books which are necessary for the 
functioning of the given cult may be kept in houses 
of prayer. 


Thus the activities of religious societies are 
reduced to the function of the cult (prayer and the 
performance of rites, etc.). Activities which are 
outside the limits of serving these needs are not 
allowed.%? 


This provision eliminated most of the social and charitable 
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functions of religious groups, which is a large part of what 
any such group does. It could also be used to curtail the 
study of central texts such as the Hadith and Sunna for 
Muslims and the Talmud for Jews, dealing a crippling blow to 
the continuation of their traditions. 

It was of course forbidden to teach religion in any 
government, social, or private school; .such instruction was 
allowed only in special theological courses approved by the 
TsIK of the republic involved. The new law also overturned an 
earlier position of the Commissariat of Enlightenment’s, which 
had allowed religious instruction of children in groups of 
three by teachers invited by the parents themselves. The 1929 
law described these groups as "small religious schools in 
secret form."*° 

Formal clergy (referred to as "servants of the cults" in 
official Soviet terms), preachers, instructors, etc., were 
limited to serving religious associations only in the places 
where they lived, i.e., clergy could not travel to serve other 
congregations. Religious societies and groups had the right 
to hold all-union and regional conferences with the permission 
of the NKVD. The NKVD also required that groups provide two 
copies of lists of participants and conference materials. 

Article 25 declared that all "cult property" was 
nationalized. The raion or volost’ ispolkoms or the city 


soviets were given control of the property, so that believers 
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had to negotiate with these bodies in order to use mosques or 
synagogues that had previously belonged to them. Houses of 
prayer which were deemed to have historical, archeological, or 
artistic value were given over to the Commissariat of 
Enlightenment for preservation. In Central Asia this 
provision included most of the great monuments of Muslim 
architecture, such as the Registon in Samarkand. 

It followed from the nationalization of all religious 
property that the government could use that property for its 
own needs. Article 36 outlined how this was to be done: 

The transfer of the building of a cult found in the 

use of believers to other needs (the liquidation of 

a house of prayer) is allowed exclusively upon a 

reasoned decision by the Central Executive 

Committee [TsIK] of the autonomous republic, [or 

the] krai, oblast’, or guberniia ispolkoms if this 

building is necessary for state or social purposes. 

Inform the believers who make up the religious 

society of this decision. : 

The decision on the closure of a house of prayer 

must have as its basis definite state or social 

need, and only after one of the appointed ispolkoms 

has made sure that putting its decision to close 

the house of prayer in effect will not... deprive 

[believers] of the ability to perform their 

religious rites.* 

If a particular house of prayer was the only one available for 
believers in the affected area, it was not subject to 
liquidation without a building being granted in exchange. The 
liquidation itself was to be carried out according to the 
procedure outlined in a circular letter from the presidium of 


VTsIK on August 21, 1924, unfortunately not reprinted in 
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Orleanskii'’s collection. Clearly, however, the government had 
been closing houses of prayer according to a set procedure 
long before the publication of this particular law. Buildings 
so closed were to be used for local educational needs. 
Believers who were informed that their building had been 
slated for liquidation could appeal the decision to the 
presidium of the republic TsIK within two weeks. The building 
could legally be liquidated only after the presidium confirmed 
the local body's decision. Local ispolkoms and soviets were 
responsible for actually seizing control of the buildings. 

If an administrative organ decided that a religious 
association was not fulfilling the terms of their agreement 
regarding the use of property, or was not obeying instructions 
from that organ on re-registration, repair, etc., of the 
building in question, the government (ultimately, the 
presidium of the republic TsIK), had the right to abrogate the 
agreement. The government could also override a previous 
agreement if: 

a house of prayer, in view of its decrepitude, 

threatens to completely or partially collapse, the 

administrative organs... have the right to propose 

to executive organs of religious associations...to 

temporarily halt religious services or meetings 

until an inspection [of the building] by a special 

technical commission.‘ 
Furthermore, if believers refused proposed repairs on their 


building the TsIK could annul the agreement that allowed them 


to use it. These provisions were so vague they left plenty of 
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room for TsIK agents to do what they wanted and still be able 
to justify it legally. 

The law allowed for the construction of new houses of 
prayer if general technical requirements for construction 
were observed, and also if special conditions set up by the 
interior commissariat could be met. As the nature of these 
conditions was not specified in the law, it seems likely that 
they were extremely difficult, if not impossible, to meet. 

Believers were allowed to voluntarily pool their 
resources for the maintenance and repair of their buildings, 
but all compulsory levies (such as the Muslim zakat tax) were 
subject to criminal procceedings. People who were mortally 
ill or dying were allowed to request the performance of 
religious rites for them while they were in state-run 
hospitals; cemetary rites were also allowed. Rituals 
performed under the open sky, except for those performed 
directly outside of a house of prayer, needed to have special 
permission beforehand. The law concluded with a list of 
previous decrees abrogated by the new one, and established a 
commission under the presidium of VTsIK to review all 
questions pertaining to religious groups. 

The law of April 8 was followed on October 1, 1929, by a 
companion decree from the NKVD "On the Registration of 
Religious Associations." Most of the NKVD’s decree was 
devoted to spelling out the details of the law of April 8, 


with no major changes in content, but a few passages of the 
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later decree are worth examining. The decree was specific to 
the RSFSR, but since the April 8 law was exported to all of 
the republics, it seems fairly safe to assume that the NKVD’s 
decree also had its equivalents in the republican 
commissariats. 

The October 1 decree specified the grounds for refusing 
to register a religious association, namely, "...if the 
methods and forms of activities of the association contradict 
active laws on the territory of the RSFSR, threaten the civil 
peace and security or arouse nationalist differences and 
enmity."*? This terminology allowed for a great deal of leeway 
in interpretation on the part of local officials. In non- 
Russian areas the issue of what constituted "nationalist 
enmity" was especially contentious, and was never defined by 
any clear, stable set of criteria. 

The decree also provided for a method of directly 
supervising the activities of religious groups, in the form of 
a person from the nearest NKVD organ, village soviet, or city 
soviet assigned to attend all meetings of believers. The 
agent was to be an observer only, with no right to participate 
in discussions or activities. He (very likely in almost all 
cases it was a he) had the right to close meetings, and was 
obligated to do so under certain circumstances, such as an 
outbreak of violence by one section of the meeting against 


another, any deviation from the approved program of the 
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meeting, any call to illegal activities, or if the presidium 
of the meeting asked him to close it. Thus the state 
established absolute control over what went on in ostensibly 
private gatherings of believers. The decree concluded with 
provisions for the voluntary liquidation of a religious 
association upon the request of its members. 

The laws of April 8 and October 1, 1929, provided the 
legal basis for extraordinarily close government supervision 
over all religious groups, while leaving important details 
(such as what precisely constituted forms of religious 
activites in violation of the current laws of the republic) 
vague enough that any local government body would have little 
trouble finding reasons to close down an association or forbid 
any of its public activities, such as processions or 
constructing new buildings. Certain provisions of these laws 
were routinely used to condemn mosques and wmadrasas, 
particularly closing down a building on the grounds that it 
was threatening to collapse. It is evident that at least in 
some areas the laws were simply codifying current practices 
rather than legislating new ones, such as the registration of 
members of a religious association, but it is not clear to 
what extent this was the case. In any event, this law was a 
milestone in the anti-religious campaign. 

Shortly after the promulgation of these decrees 
Uzbekistan published its own set of laws pertaining to the 


clergy, ultimately derived from the April 1929 VIsIK law. The 
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Systematic Collections of Current Laws for the UzSSR listed 
eight articles in its chapter on "Violation of the Laws of 
Separation of Church From State," covering such crimes as 
using religious feeling to incite overthrow of the worker- 
peasant state, instructing children and youth in religious 
belief, levying compulsory collections for religious use (the 
zakat tax again), performing religous ceremonies in government 
buildings, etc.** There were no further developments in the 
legal status of the clergy until the passage of the 1936 
"Stalin" constitution, which somewhat eased restrictions on 
them. 
SUMMARY: FLUCTUATIONS IN THE 1930'S 

The Uzbek Central Committee devised a draconian campaign 
against the clergy, which incorporated coercion and violence 
as a regular feature, early in 1927. This program was very 
sharply at odds with Iaroslavskii’s tactics of education and 
propaganda that were approved by the XIIth Congress of the 
All-Union Communist Party in April, 1923. New instructions in 
accordance with Iaroslavskii’s ideas were presented at the 
XIIIth Plenum of Sredazburo by Khansuvarov and Bel’skii in 
May, 1927. Forced to back down, the TsK KP(b)Uz issued a new 
policy statement to local party organs in June, 1927 which was 


much more in harmony with that of MIaroslavskii and 
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Sistematichski sobranii deistvuiushchikh zakonov. Tashkent: 
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Khansuvarov. However, there were important loopholes in the 
new instructions with allowed coercion to be used under 
unspecified conditions, strictly subject to higher party 
approval. These policies were elaborated on and codified in 
the Law on Religious Organizations of 1929. 

This summary does not include the activities of the 
secret police, the OGPU (renamed the NKVD in 1934), which 
seems to have been the agency most directly responsible for 
eliminating the clergy of all religions and closing houses of 
worship .*® Where central party officials insisted upon 
avoiding coercion in their statements at plenums and 
conferences, the OGPU and NKVD carried out arrests, murders, 
exiles, and other atrocities with apparently little regard for 
formal party directives. Which is not at all to say that the 
secret police were guilty while the party was innocent. The 
exact nature of the relations between party and secret police 
organs was extremely complex, changed radically over time, and 
is still poorly understood. Secret police agents were 
recruited from the party and remained subject to party 
discipline. However, as the OGPU was given more and more 
responsibility for carrying out collectivization and the 


purges, it evolved into a powerful entity beyond the control 
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of most party members.*® At the height of the purges in the 
1930’s the NKVD attacked the party itself, apparently 
answerable to no one save Stalin. 

Yet party officials and the secret police generally 
worked closely together to destroy common enemies. As noted 
above, Akmal Ikramov occasionally ordered the arrest of Muslim 
clergy, and in the mid-1930’s continued to receive NKVD 
reports on clerical arrests and related activities, even 
though the party was theoretically avoiding the use of force. 
Ikramov was one of very few Uzbek party officials who had 
access to that kind of information; most Uzbek Communists were 
not given that privilege, although many of them undoubtedly 
knew or suspected what was happening to the clergy. This 
raises a question about the nature of party policy and its 
relationship to secret police activity: were the OGPU and NKVD 
carrying out the "real" party policy toward the clergy? Were 
the statements made at the XIIIth Plenum of Sredazburo mere 
window-dressing by Khansuvarov, Zelenskii, and others? Or 
were the secret police operating under their own or perhaps 
the central Politburo’s agenda, independently of the Uzbek and 
other Central Asian party organs? While the secret police 
archives remain largely closed, these questions are impossible 
to answer with any sense of certainty. It is possible, 
however, to float a tentative hypothesis. 


There was a division of labor between the party and the 
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secret police in the campaign against the clergy (the state 
organs were involved in other aspects of the anti-Islamic 
effort, as I will discuss in later chapters). When the anti- 
Clerical drive began in early 1927, Sredazburo and the Uzbek 
Communist Party designed and executed it with some help from 
the OGPU, a process which revealed disagreements within the 
party on how to _ proceed. As collectivization and 
dekulakization continued, however, the OGPU gained more and 
more discretionary powers. Within a short time after the 
initial policies were laid out (precisely when is impossible 
to say), the OGPU completely dominated the process of 
destroying the clergy, as it already did in the Russian 
Federation, which rendered much of what Khansuvarov had said 
in 1927 irrelevant. One of the ironies of this was that the 
OGPU was largely enforcing the harsh policies that Ikramov had 
advocated at the 5th Plenum of the TsK KP(b)Uz. Whether or 
not the OGPU’s ascendance in this area had anything to do with 
Ikramov’s elevation to KP(b)Uz chairman in 1929 is impossible 
to tell at the moment. Certainly, however, Ikramov would have 
been inclined to support OGPU actions if he had any say in the 
matter. 

If the fate of the Muslim clergy was largely in OGPU 
hands after some time in 1928 or 1929, that would help explain 


why the clergy apparently drop out of Sredazburo and KP(b)Uz 
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conferences and plenums after 1930 or so.*’? What evidence 
there is of changes in party policy after that point is not 
found in party records, but in party actions as the first two 
Five Year Plans and the purges ran their courses. The anti- 
Islamic campaign and other antireligious campaigns across the 
Soviet Union relaxed somewhat after Stalin’s "Dizziness from 
Success" speech in March 1930, and appear to have been almost 
dormant in Uzbekistan during the "Great Retreat" period of the 
Second Five Year Plan.*® The party apparat in Central Asia was 
centralized in 1933-35 as Sredazburo was disbanded, a process 
which included the mosque-closing bureaucracy of the Uzbek SSR 
(see Ch. VI). Legal discrimination against the clergy was 
eased with the 1936 constitution, but then arrests picked up 
again along with the growing tide of party purges from late 
1936 until 1938. Terror against the clergy temporarily ceased 


after Lavrenti P. Beria succeeded Ezhov as head of the NKVD, 
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There is material on the campaign against the Muslim clergy 
in Sredazburo’s archives until 1930, at which point the 
topic abruptly drops out of sight. Published Uzbek 
Communist Party records also do not discuss the campaign in 
the 1930’s, although editors’ censorship may also be a 
factor. 
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ending the general Terror, and did not resume until after 
World War II.‘? While the Communist Party never abandoned its 
goal of destroying religion, circumstances forced it to change 
tactics a number of times during the pre-war period, and 
eventually to declare a compromise position during the war.*° 

We now turn from discussing higher party politics and 
theories to an examination of how the anti-Islamic campaign 
actually functioned "on the ground," as it were. In areas 
such as anti-Islamic propaganda, women’s liberation, and 
others, there developed a wide gulf between how antireligious 
tactics were supposed to work in theory and how they worked in 


fact. 
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Propaganda was the primary publicly acknowledged weapon 
in the Soviet government’s arsenal against Islam. Time and 
time again instructions to officials warned against using 
"administrative methods" (a code phrase for violence) to 
destroy the influence of religion. Rather, propagandists were 
to use the powers of education and persuasion to undermine 
religious belief. 

The party and state bureaucracies put an enormous amount 
of effort and money into propaganda of all kinds. Most 
government agencies in Central Asia -- Sredazburo, the Uzbek 
Central Committee, the Uzbek commissariats of Enlightenment 
and Justice -- had their own agitation and propaganda 
(agitprop) sections, and many of these agitprop units had sub- 
groups which dealt exclusively with antireligious propaganda. 
In addition to these groups, the Union of Militant Godless 
(SVB, Soiuz Voinstvuiushchikh Bezbozhnikov) devoted its entire 
existence to the battle against religion. The Godless, 
however, were remarkably ineffective in this role. At the 
all-union level the SVB devoted much of its attention to 
extravagant but dubious public gestures, such as sponsoring 
"Godless hectares" on collective farms, "Godless" tanks, 
airplanes, and even a "Godless" submarine.* They were more 


concerned about listing the number of lectures they had given 
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than the number of people they had converted to atheism. The 
Uzbekistan branch of the Godless was even less effective. 
They created public spectacles and used up a significant 
portion of government resources, but it is highly doubtful 
that they ever persuaded more than a handful of people to 
abandon their religion. 
ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF THE GODLESS 

Union of Godless founder Emelian Iaroslavskii was a firm 
believer in the power of patient education to persuade people 
to embrace "scientific" atheism. Because of his close 
governmental ties Iaroslavskii was in a good position to mold 
the nascent antireligious bureaucracy according to his 
philosophy. In April 1923 the 12th Party Congress issued a 
statement on the importance of antireligious work which 
endorsed Iaroslavskii’s educational approach and set the 
standards for officially acceptable antireligious propaganda 
(as opposed to the kinds of propaganda that were often 
actually used) throughout the Soviet period: 

The revolution has shattered the religious 

prejudices of the broad mass of workers, exposing 

the counter-revolutionary role of the church 

organizations, which were historically formed in 

the service of capital and landownership. 

Under these conditions the party’s work for the 

final destruction of religious belief of all kinds 

among the worker and peasant masses inevitably 

acquires first of all the character of intense, 

systematic propaganda, clearly and convincingly 

revealing to each worker and peasant the lie(s) and 

contradiction(s) to his interests of any religion, 

{and] unmasking the connections of various 

religious groups with the interests of the 


governing classes, replacing the moribund residues 
of religious notions [with] clear scientific views 
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on nature and human society. With this, as has 
been said in the Party program, it is necessary to 
thoughtfully avoid all insult to the feelings of 
believers, which leads only to the strengthening of 
religious fanaticism. Intentionally rude methods, 
which are often practiced in the center and in 
local areas, mockery of the subjects of belief and 
cult instead of a serious analysis and explanation, 
does not hasten [the process], but makes the 
liberation of the working masses from religious 
prejudices more difficult. 


The congress’s resolution focused on measures against the 
Orthodox Church, but also included a short section on anti- 
Islamic propaganda, which said: 

Keeping in the mind that the 30-million strong 

Muslim population of the Union Republics until now 

has preserved almost with impunity numerous 

medieval prejudices connected with religion, which 

are used for counter-revolutionary goals, it 

becomes necessary to work out forms and methods of 

liquidating these prejudices, taking into account 

the peculiarities of the various nationalities.? 

The themes sounded in this 1923 statement were echoed in 
all Soviet antireligious policy and propaganda thereafter. 
Religion serves the interests of capitalists and landowners. 
If peasants and workers can be convinced of this, and taught 
basic scientific truths, they will abandon religion because it 
is clearly contrary to their interests. When dealing with 
non-Russian peoples, propaganda techniques must be refined to 
meet the peculiarities of their cultures. The 12th Party 


Congress resolution contained the essence of what 


antireligious propaganda was supposed to be in one neat little 
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package. 

In August 1924 the "Society of Friends of the Newspaper 
Bezbozhnik" was formed, dedicated to implementing 
Iaroslavskii’s vision of antireligious work.? Cells of this 
group quickly sprang up around the country, including Central 
Asia. The following year the group changed its name to "Union 
of the Godless" (Soiuz Bezbozhnikov), adding the word 
"Militant" in 1929 to create the Soiuz Voinstvuiushchikh 
Bezbozhnikov (SVB). 

While the bulk of the all-union SVB’s work was focused on 
European Christians and Jews, the Godless also developed a 
very active "section for work among the nationalities," headed 
by one M. Kobetskii, which was in charge of anti-Islamic 
propaganda. kKobetskii was an indefatigable writer, who not 
only produced voluminous reports for internal organizational 
consumption, but wrote many lengthy articles for publication 
in journals like Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia, the official 
organ of the Agitprop Department of the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party (APPO TsK VKP(b)). Other 
members of the Godless’s nationalities section were Semyon (or 
Shimon) M. Dimanstein, who had been a leader in the Turkestan 
Commissariat of Enlightenment (Narkompros) in 1921, then had 
moved to "cultural enlightenment" work at the all-union level; 


Anna Nukhrat, a Bashkir who was very active in the unveiling 
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campaign; and the Tatar theorist Mir Said Sultan-Galiev.* The 
function of the nationalities section of the Union of Godless 
was to develop campaign plans for the different Muslim areas, 
and advise on the activities of local cells. They did this 
largely by correspondence, but occasionally Kobetskii or 
another Union official would travel to a particularly 
troublesome area. The nationalities section also produced and 
distributed films, posters, and lecture theses for propaganda 
purposes, always with a request that someone be found to 
translate them into the local language(s) .° 

The nationalities section apparently folded some time in 
the mid-1930’s; by 1937 Kobetskii had been black-listed as an 
"Enemy of the People." By 1938 Dimanshtein had been shot, 
probably for similar reasons. The fate of the others remains 
unknown. The Union of Militant Godless itself ceased to 
exist in 1942, and lIaroslavskii died (peacefully) the 
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following year.’ 

The idea of conducting antireligious propaganda was first 
suggested to the Turkestan Communist Party in 1923, 
undoubtedly in response to the All-Union 12th Party Congress. 
Speakers gave a few antireligious lectures in the Old City of 
Tashkent, but they met with such strong resistance, even from 
native Communists, that they quickly halted their efforts.® 

Anti-Islamic propaganda was haphazard to the point of 
almost being non-existent until April 1926, when officials 
from the Union of Godless (Iaroslavskii, F. N. Oleshchuk, 
Smidovich, and Putintsev) arrived in Tashkent to conduct a 
series of three "workshops" for Sredazburo personnel on 
general goals and methods of antireligious propaganda. On 
June 2nd M. Kobetskii sent a packet of informational material 
to the Sredazburo Agitation-Propaganda department (APO) on the 
organization of the Union of Militant Godless, with a cover 
letter requesting that Sredazburo "decide the question of 
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Richard Stites, Revolutionary Dreams: Utopian Vision and 
Experimental Life in the Russian Revolution. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1989, p. 105. 
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Mannan Ramzi, Khayaldan hdgigdtgad. Tashkent: 1928, pp. 31- 
32. James Critchlow, "Religious-Nationalist Dissent in the 
Turkestan Communist Party: An Old Document Surfaces," Report 
on the USSR Vol. 2, No. 3(January 19, 1990): p. 20. One 
such lecturer, author Neimat Hakim, spoke on the topic of 
"Was Muhammed really a prophet sent by Allah, or simply a 
brilliant man?" He reportedly tried to convince audiences 
that Muhammed suffered from hallucinations and had 999 
wives. N. Tiuriakulov, "K voprosu ob antireligioznoi 
propagande na Vostoke," Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 
20(October 1925): p. 74. 
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antireligious propaganda in Central Asia and designate one 
comrade for liason with us." Four days later the Uzbek 
Central Committee’s Commission on the Clergy ordered their 
Agitprop department to quickly start up a Union of Godless 
cell and plan antireligious propaganda.*° 

Sredazburo itself did not respond immediately to 
Kobetskii's proposals. In fact, there does not seem to have 
been much activity in this direction at all until late 1926 - 
early 1927, when Sredazburo set up an antireligious commission 
as a sub-department of their APO and founded the Tashkent 
Oblast Bureau of the Union of Godless. These two groups, 
headed by I. G. Khansuvarov, a woman named Stupochenko, and 
Stepan Alexander Solov’ev, began their activities with a 
series of public antireligious demonstrations and workshops 
lasting from December 24, 1926, to January 21, 1927, the 
Orthodox Christmas season. The material presented was almost 
entirely anti-Christian, and the campaign was probably limited 
to Tashkent Oblast.** During the course of 1927 the APO 
Sredazburo and the Antireligious Commission of the Uzbek 
Central Committee’s agitprop department (APO TsK KP(b)Uz) set 


up several local cells of the Union of Godless, most notably 


°RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, dad. 739, 11. 1-17. 
0PATSS-NDPUz, F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 4. 


MRTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1146, ll. 1-6. 
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in Khojent?*, Bukhara, and Samarkand.*® In March 1928 the 
Uzbek Union of Militant Godless (Soiuz Kurdshan Khudasizldr in 
Uzbek) held its first congress, in the Ferghana Valley city of 
Andijan. The Union claimed to have approximately 500 members 
at the time.“ 

The question of how many members of the Godless there 
were at any given time cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
since they did not conduct systematic surveys of their 
organization. The Tashkent Okrug Bureau reported that by May 
1928 it supervised 58 cells with 1812 members. In August 
1928, however, Stupochenko informed the Central Soviet of the 
all-union Godless that there were 1812 cells in the Tashkent 
Okrug Bureau, with an "unsatisfactory" but unspecified number 
of workers. The situation in Bukhara was even worse. The 
organization existed largely on paper, kept only scant 
records, and was not aware of the existence of other Godless 


12 


Khojent was located in the Tajik ASSR, which part of the 
Uzbek SSR in 1927. In 1929 Tajikistan became a full SSR. 
Khojent was called Leninabad for most of the Soviet period, 
but it is now Khujand, in northern Tajikistan) 


13 
RTsKhIGNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1146, 11. 30-36, 49, 57, 63. Of 


these, the cell in Khujand appears to have been the most 
active, followed by the Samarkand group under S. Pismennyi. 


“MKhudasizldr No. 1(1928), p. 55. 
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RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1615, 1. 22. "Otchet o rabote 
Okruzhnoe Biuro Soiuza Khudasizlar za vremia s 1 ianvaria 
1928 po 1 maia 1928." GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 14, 1. 132. 
"Doklad o rabote Tashkentskogo Okruzhnogo Biuro SB," by 
Stupochenko and Kobetskii, delivered August 20, 1928. 
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cells in the area.® A 1931 nation-wide survey of the Union 
of Godless's membership estimated that there were 60,000 
members in Uzbekistan. However, given the organization’s 
propensity to count "paper" members and otherwise pad their 
figures, that number is highly suspect.?’ 

The all-union Union of Militant Godless exerted its 
influence primarily through the newspaper Bezbozhnik and the 
journals Bezbozhnik and Antireligioznik. In fact, promoting 
subscriptions to these publications seems to have consumed the 
bulk of the Union’s energy at times. In order to extend the 
reach of antireligious propaganda in Uzbekistan the APO Tsk 
KP (b)Uz voted to fund an Uzbek-language journal, Khudasizlar, 
at a meeting on January 29, 1928. Narkompros chair Mannan 
Ramzi {(Abdullaev) was put in charge of the committee to 
produce the journal, promising that it would be available in 
time for Ramadan, no later than March 10, 1928.7® Ramzi also 
acted as the first editor of Khudasizldr, which was published 


for about five years. 


16 

RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 2,:d. 1978, 1. 23. "Dokladnaia zapiska 
v APPO SAB" (Sredazburo), an account of an investigatory 
trip to Bukhara in March-April 1929. 
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GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 42, 1. 40. "Kontrol’nye tsifry 
rosta sostava SVB na vtoruiu polovinu 1931 g." 
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session of the Collegium of the Printing Department of TsK 
KP(b)Uz, February 7, 1928. 
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Initially the leading cell of the Uzbek Union of Godless 
was the Tashkent Oblast SVB. The cell was dominated by 
Europeans, and seemed to direct most of its propaganda to 
Europeans. The first chair of the Tashkent group, 
Stupochenko, was the leading "Uzbek" delegate at the Second 
Congress of the Union of Militant Godless in June, 1929 and 
spoke out very strongly at the congress on the need to 
centralize the entire organization, which was a policy that 
Iaroslavskii was promoting vigorously at the time.’ 
Stupochenko left the Uzbek Godless at the end of 1929, which 
prompted the first of several major re-organizations of the 
cell. The Tashkent Okrug Bureau became the Central Asian 
Regional (Kraevoi) Bureau of the SVB, based within Sredazburo 
and chaired by S. A. Solov’ev. The Regional Bureau was an 
umbrella organization for all of Central Asia, while the rump 
Tashkent Oblast Bureau became subordinate to it.?° Solov’ev 
was primarily interested in holding training seminars for 
antireligious workers, Uzbek and European, and in conducting 
anti-Christian propaganda. He left the organization by 1934, 
(probably when Sredazburo disbanded and the Regional Bureau 
was replaced by a Central Soviet (TsS) of the SVB for each 


Central Asian republic) and was succeeded by Kuz’ma Makarovich 
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Stenograficheskii otchet (vtorogo vsesoiuzgnogo s"ezda soiuza 
voinstvuiushchikh bezbozhnikov). Moscow: 1930, pp. 196-197. 
Also Peris, "The 1929 Congress of the Godless," op. cit. 
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Makarov. 

It is not at all clear what the connections were between 
the Russian-dominated Tashkent Oblast/Regional Bureau and the 
group that was producing Khudasizldr, which was mostly Central 
Asian. A list of "members of the Central Soviet of the Union 
of Godless," printed in Khudasizldr consisted almost entirely 
of Central Asian names, most of which are not familiar from 
other sources.”* The only name in the list that overlaps with 
Regional Bureau personnel is Ramzi’s, and that on an 
occasional basis. The "Union of Godless" listed in 
Khudasizlar was subordinate to the Uzbek Communist Party, and 
apparently was completely separate from the Regional Bureau, 
which answered to Sredazburo. However, this is not specified 
clearly anywhere. Meanwhile, central SVB bureaucrats in 
Moscow devoted almost all of their attention to the Tashkent 
group and largely ignored the Uzbek Godless, except to 
criticise their poor performance. 

Under Makarov, from 1934 to 1938, the Uzbek Godless 
became almost completely dormant.” Their situation was so bad 
that an official from the central Godless organization had to 


write to the Uzbek Commissariat of Enlightenment (Narkompros) 
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"qurultay xabarlar," Khudasizladr No. 1(1929): p. 48. The 
familiar names listed are: Abdulha Tajiif, head of the APO 
TsK KP(b)Uz; Ramzi, and Habib Qadirif. 
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to request help and money for training antireligious workers 
and opening a correspondence "institute" for antireligious 
propaganda -- the Uzbek Godless themselves did not have the 
funds to launch this project.?? The Union’s weakness was a 
reflection of the times. Some historians have called the 2nd 
Five Year Plan period the "Great Retreat" (roughly 1932-1936), 
when the government backed down from the brutal struggles of 
the 1st Five Year Plan and temporarily relaxed the war against 
religion.** The all-union Godless organization fell out of 
favor, and was also effectively dormant during this time. 

The dormant period ended abruptly in 1937, with the 
beginning of the "Great Terror" and a sudden surge of money 
and activity for the all-union Godless. The Uzbek Godless 
seems to have revived about one year later, under the 
leadership of one Sologub. In February 1938 the Orgburo of 
the re-organized UzSVB (now designated as the "TsS SVB in the 
Cultural Enlightenment Department of the TsK KP(b)Uz,") came 
up with a work plan and a budget request of 712,600 rubles 
(they were allocated 30,000 rubles.)** The Godless also 
23 


ibid., 1.11. Letter from F. N. Oleshchuk dated March 17, 
1934. 
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deputy chair Kovalev) on June 13, 1938. 
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established or re-established new cells in Ferghana, 
Samarkand, and Khorezm oblasts. This level of activity 
appears to have continued right up until the beginning of 
World War II. The Uzbek Council of People’s Commissars 
(Sovnarkom) and the new chair of TsS SVB Kaidani gave advice 
to the Godless on establishing and drawing up budgets for new 
cells in the cities of Namangan, Andijan, and Surkhan-Dariia 
Oblast as late as May 22, 1941.76 

This outline of the Union of Godless’s structure over 
time must of necessity be sketchy. While the Tashkent Okrug 
Bureau left fairly complete records in Sredazburo’s files, the 
Uzbek group apparently never organized their records. There 
is no discreet set of files devoted to the Godless in any 
Uzbek archive that I worked in. Instead, there are only a 
handful of memos, instructions, and budget proposals scattered 
through the files of Narkompros, Sovnarkom, and the Central 
Committee of the Uzbek Communist Party. The propaganda 
journal Khudasizldr ran a regular "news" column on local and 
international atheist activities, but its contents were either 
so vague or so glowingly upbeat that in the end it is of 
little help in determining how the Uzbek Godless functioned in 
reality. 

CONTENT AND METHODS OF ANTI-ISLAMIC PROPAGANDA 
The all-union and local branches of the Godless used 


every outlet available to them to spread propaganda, including 


TSGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 2567, 1. 446. 
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newspapers and journals, movies, public demonstrations, radio 
broadcasts and posters. Their propaganda expressed three 
essential themes: 1) mullas, ishans, and other "cult servants" 
worked for the oppressing classes to help exploit workers and 
peasants, 2) religion developed as a way for primitive man to 
understand and control the incomprehensible forces of nature, 
and superstition would be dispelled by basic scientific 
knowlege, and 3) Islam in particular brutally oppressed and 
exploited women. These themes, based on Marx and Engels, were 
developed by Iaroslavskii, Lev Trotskii and others early in 
the 1920's. They faded in and out of prominence as the 
prevailing political winds from Moscow altered the focus of 
anti-Islamic propaganda, but remained essentially unchanged 
for the duration of the period under study.?’ 


Party directives always stipulated that propaganda 
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Dvenadtsatyi S"ezd RKP(b), op. cit. L. Trotsky, "Znachenie 
i puti anti-religioznoi propagandy," in G. A. Gurev, ed., 
Antireligioznaia khrestomatiia. Gomel’: Gomel’skii 
Rabochii, 1925, pp. 17-20. In the same chrestomathy, 
Anatolii Lunacharskii attacked women for their foolish 
adherence to religion. This theme may also be found in 
anti-Islamic propaganda, but not as frequently as the 
oppression of women theme. A. Lunacharskii, "Religioznyi 
ateizm ili vera bez boga," in Gurev, pp. 339-341. 
Iaroslavskii’s basic ideas were confirmed and slightly 
elaborated at the special Party Conference on Antireligious 
Propaganda April 27-30, 1926, and again in late 1927 ata 
Party Conference on "Party enlightenment in the Eastern 
national regions and republics." "Zadachi i metody 
antireligioznoi propagandy," Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia 
No. 12(June 1926): pp. 43-54. "Materialy soveshchaniia po 
postanovke partiinogo prosveshcheniia v vostochnykh 
natsional’nykh oblastiakh i respublikakh, " 
Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 2(January 1928): pp. 86- 
94. 
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developed in Russia had to be tailored to fit local and non- 
Russian situations, although they were never precise on how 
this was to be done.*® The real work was assigned to native 
antireligious propagandists, who presumably knew best how to 
convince their compatriots of the truth of Soviet scientific 
atheism. Emilian Iaroslavskii instructed that caution was 
especially required with the Turkic peoples because they 
considered themselves oppressed as Muslims: 

. . . €@ careless approach to the matter of 

antireligious propaganda among these peoples 

(Tatars, Uzbeks, etc.] can call up memories of this 

oppression and be interpreted by the most backward 

and the most fanatic part of the Muslim population 

aS a repeat of the past, when Christian 

missionaries reviled the Mohammedan faith. 

Therefore as a rule, it is necessary to arrange 

that antireligious propaganda among Muslims must 

absolutely be carried out by those comrades who 

have themselves come from among the Muslims.?° 
In Uzbekistan, it fell to Narkompros chairman Mannan Ramzi to 
take directives from Moscow and craft them into a set of 
practical instructions for antireligious propagandists in the 
field. 

Ramzi (born Abdullaev in 1898, died ca 1939) was an 


author and playwright who joined the party in 1920, worked as 


the director of the Uzbek Commissariat of Enlightenment from 
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1926 or 1927 to around 1930, and in 1929 was elected to the 
Bureau of the Uzbek Communist Party Central Committee. He was 
arrested in the mid-1930’s on charges of poisoning a fellow 
writer and harboring Pan-Turkist and/or nationalist 
sympathies, and died in prison in approximately 1939.*° 

Ramzi's program for conducting anti-Islamic propaganda 
was first presented at a large party-sponsored conference held 
in Tashkent in November, 1927.34 His instructions were later 
printed in a pamphlet entitled Khdyalddén hdqiqadtgd (From 
Illusion to the Truth, written in Uzbek although he spoke to 


the conference in Russian) .** Ramzi’s program exactly followed 


30 


James Critchlow, "Religious-Nationalist Dissent in the 
Turkestan Communist Party: An Old Document Surfaces," Report 
on the USSR Vol. II, No. 3(January 19, 1990): pp. 19-21; 
Istoriia Uzbekskoi SSR. Tashkent: 1967, v. III p. 572; 
Allworth, Central Asia. Duke University Press, 1989, p. 
372. D. I. Manzhara, "O chistke partii," Partrabotnik No. 
4-5(1933): pp. 57-61. It is hard to pin down precise 
details of Ramzi’s biography. Critchlow says he was the 
deputy chair of UzNarkompros and died in 1939. Allworth 
calls him the Commissar of Education and puts his death date 
in 1931; Ramzi dropped out of sight by 1931 but appears to 
have died later. Istoriia Uzbeksoi SSR simply states he was 
with Narkompros, and laments the "mistakes" he made. 
Archival sources show clearly that he was the chair of 
Narkompros, but his arrest and execution records have not 
yet been found. 
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the line advocated at the 12th Party congress in 1923, with 
only a few modifications to adapt to local conditions. Its 
cornerstone was scientific, materialist education. The 
foundation of religion, according to Ramzi, was the ignorance 
and fear of natural forces, which were then used by the ruling 
class to exploit the masses.** Education could wash away 
crippling ignorance, but Ramzi cautioned that "antireligious 
agitation" must be approached gently and without force, 
echoing the words of Iaroslavskii and other workers in the 
field with the following statement: 

...when starting agitation among the peasants do 

not begin directly by saying "there is no god" or 

"the prophets are liars," rather you must explain 

the foundations of Marxism to the peasants easily, 

understandably, with simple words; you need to 

begin by explaining natural events based on 
scientific proof, you need to teach the scientific 
basis of production in the village economy.** 

Ramzi spelled out in some detail where and how 
materialist education was to take place. The formation of 
antireligious circles and cells of the Union of Godless was 
particularly important. These groups were the primary forum 
for lectures, discussions, and Marxist analyses of Muslim law 
and customs. However, any public gathering of people was a 


potential audience for antireligious views. Ramzi suggested 


holding discussions in workers’ clubs, "red" teahouses 


Russian stenogram of Ramzi’s presentation is in PATsS-NDPUz 
F. 58, op. 3, d. 1168, 11. 45-59. 


Ramzi, pp. 7-8. 


MIbid., p. 64. 
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(chaykhandldr) and corners or any place where people gathered 
in the evening.* 

The first place to organize antireligious circles was 
within the Uzbek Communist Party and Komsomol themselves, as 
Khansuvarov had stated at the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum sixth 
months before the antireligious conference. Ramzi sharply 
criticized party members for adhering to religion, and 
emphasized that "there is no place in our party for religious 
communists. "*6 He lamented the fact that "communists and 
workers" were attending circumcision ceremonies and other such 
events, and demanded that these "sick people" cease their 


activities.?’ 


35 


The "teahouse," or chaykhand is not really a building at 
all, but a set of small raised platforms where men sit on 
cushions, drink tea, eat plav, and talk for hours. 
Chaykhands were considered prime locations for all kinds of 
propaganda, since men spent most of their leisure hours 
there. See L. Kirsanov, "Krasnaia chaikhana, kak tsentr 
politprosvet-raboty v kishlakakh Uzbekistana," 
Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 5(Sept.-Oct. 1925): pp. 
168-70. Another traditional avenue used for propaganda was 
the men’s gdp or talk: nightly village gatherings for 
debate, philosophizing and gossip. F. Meden, "Besprizornye 
uchastki massovoi raboty v Sredne Azii," Kommunisticheskaia 
revoliutsiia No. 10(May 1927): pp. 75-8. 


Ramzi, p. 55. 
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Ramzi’s proposal for ridding communists of religious 
belief included setting aside one day each week for party 
members to discuss antireligious agitation, and organizing a 
special cadre of atheist activists whose sole duty was to do 
antireligious work among party members. The activists were to 
set up and lead antireligous circles and cells of the 
Khudasizlar, and help develop atheist training courses for 
potential antireligious workers.*® 

Movies, radio, and theater were also important for the 
party’s program. Ramzi urged broadcasting lectures and 
scientific presentations on the radio, particularly just 
before and during Muslim holidays. He himself made several of 
these broadcasts.*? Movies could be used to "defame the 
origins of religion and the clergy," and seem to have been a 
major tool for reaching women, most of whom were illiterate. 
Two of the titles Ramzi mentioned specifically were The Second 
Wife (ikkinchi khatin) and The Veil (chdchvan). Stage plays 
had not yet been written, a gap which Ramzi wanted filled as 
soon as possible. He also lamented the lack of print 
material, and demanded that more antireligious stories be 


written and published.*° 


Ramzi, pp. 60-61. 
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For effective antireligious agitation among urban - 
workers, Ramzi suggested relying on workers themselves to 
discuss and criticize religion in their own workshops and 
neighborhoods, rather than bringing in non-proletarian 
Communists. Select workers would of course have to be trained 
for this task, but Ramzi confidently asserted that "This work 
is easy for them because they know the worker’s life since 
they themselves are workers. They understand this very 
well ."*? 

When it came to agitation in the village, however, Ramzi 
showed no such confidence. He portrayed the Uzbek dehgan as 
beset by ignorance and fear of the forces of nature, plagued 
by a variety of diseases, forced to rely solely upon "imams, 
ishans, fortune-tellers (falbinldr), itinerate preachers 
(qaldanddrldr), and prayer-leaders, healing sickness by 
conjuring or blowing [air]."** Such peasants could not be 
trusted to carry out antireligious work themselves, so Ramzi 
enlisted outsiders (Communists, doctors and other medical 
workers, agronomists) to help. Communist workers and 
agronomists were to give lectures and lead discussions on 
basic science: the causes of wind, rain, thunderstorms, 
various plant diseases, and the changing of the seasons, how 
crops grow, and how to get a better yield. If these phenomena 


were successfully explained, Ramzi said, "Then the dehgan will 


Ramzi, p. 61. 


@Ibid., p. 66. 
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not say ‘the crops grow by the will and kindness of God,’."*? 

Antireligious lecturers were instructed to discuss 
traditional dastans (epic poetry) and myths about Sufi saints, 
devils, jinns, devs, and similar creatures from a scientific 
point of view, provoke argument from the peasants, and defeat 
them with science and logic. Medical workers were to explain 
the scientific bases of disease to their patients, assure them 
that sickness does not come from the divine, and destroy their 
faith in traditional healers.‘4 Ramzi showed a tendency to 
relish exploiting the peasants’ ignorance and lack of 
sophistication in debate, despite his own instructions to 
respect the peasants and speak on their level. In a section 
of the pamphlet called "Catching the Murid," (murid avladsh), 
he wrote: 

It is necessary to publish and tell to the peasants 

the interesting and amusing events that happen in 

catching the murid, to explain that the ishans are 

parasites and spongers**, to make use of and 

generalize the peasants’ own ideas in order to 

criticize them, [and] use their own arguments as 

proof .** 


City-bred communists often showed great contempt for peasants 


(Marx and Lenin were somewhat notorious for their hatred of 


BRamzi, p. 65. 


“4Tbid., p. 66. 
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Ramzi used the term hadrdm tamaq, which I have rendered 
"spongers." In a religious sense the term means "forbidden 
food," such as pork. However, it can also mean parasite, 
extortioner, or sponger. 
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rural life), and Ramzi displayed a similar attitude throughout 
his pamphlet. 

In order to assure the stability and growth of 
antireligious organizations in the villages, Ramzi suggested 
using the established system of urban-rural cultural patronage 
(shefstvo in Russian, atalik in Uzbek), whereby large 
organizations in the cities would sponsor rural antireligious 
groups or projects and send resources to them.*” He finished 
his pamphlet by emphasizing the importance of Soviet education 
in antireligious work, and pleaded for a new school system to 
be built. 

Soviet schools were a logical place for impressing 
antireligious propaganda upon a captive audience, and the 
Godless attempted to use them as much as possible, although 
with limited success. I could find surprisingly little 
material, in or out of the archives, on atheist education. 
One of the few references I found dated from the 1929 campaign 
against the holiday Qurban Bdyrdm/Hayt (Feast of the 
Sacrifice), a festival marking the end of the pilgrimage 
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Ramzi, p. 69. Shefstvo/atalik was one of the government’s 
primary means of bridging the chasm between urban and rural 
populations in the 1920's. Party cells within factories or 
other organizations would adopt villages and conduct 
"political-cultural enlightenment" projects aimed at their 
clients. The program was not terribly successful, due to 
the mutual ignorance and suspicion between sponsors and 
clients, and seems to have been dropped in the 1930’s. G. 
Shibailo, "Osnovnye voprosy shefskoi raboty," 
Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia, No. 10(May 1926): pp. 12- 
14. Shefstvo rabochikh Tashkenta nad kishlakom 1924-1929. 
Sbornik dokumentov. Tashkent: 1962. 
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Season and Abraham's near-sacrifice of his son Isaac. This 
was a circular letter from Stupochenko, then head of the 
Tashkent Okrug SVB, detailing a list of suggestions and plans 
for how schools were to observe the holiday. She asked 
teachers to hold at least four "conversations" (besedy) with 
their students on the themes of the class essence of Islam, 
revolutionary holidays (such as May Day), who celebrates 
Qurban Bayram and why, and the lives of children in capitalist 
countries. She also asked them to hold similar talks with 
parents after school hours. Young atheists and school-based 
Godless cells were encouraged to set up "antireligious 
corners" in their classrooms, decorate their schools with 
slogans and banners, and put out a special antireligious 
newspaper for the holiday. These techniques were not limited 
to Muslim holidays, either; Stupochenko suggested that they 
could easily be modified for Easter and Passover observances. *® 
However, there is no indication that Stupochenko’s plans were 
ever put into action. In 1929 many school teachers were 
active or former clergy. There were probably very few people 
available who would have been willing or able to carry out 
Stupochenko’s ideas. Even by the later 1930’s, when the 


Soviet school system had grown tremendously, many teachers 
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balked at conducting antireligious propaganda in schools. In 
1934 Uzbek Godless chair K. M. Makarov bitterly complained 
that in a discussion about new textbooks not one word had been 
said about antireligious texts, and in 1936 there were NKVD 
complaints that teachers were still openly observing Ramadan. *? 
It appears that systematic atheist education did not reach 
large numbers of Uzbek school children until after World War 
II. This lack of active atheism in the schools did not make 
Uzbekistan unusual; atheism was given very low priority on 
school curricula across the USSR, as historian Larry Holmes 
explained: 


It turns out that, notwithstanding loud talk to the 
contrary, schools in the 1920’s and 1930’s were not 
suitable instruments for the eradication of 
cardinal tenets of popular belief. Active and 
passive resistance by officials, teachers, parents, 
and pupils blocked efforts at change from above. 
Indeed, the shoe was often on the other foot. 
Resistance from below contributed to a reshaping of 
official policy.* 


Muslim holidays were always occasions for an outpouring 
of propaganda from the Godless. In fact, about the only time 


the Tashkent Okrug group conducted anti-Islamic propaganda was 
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TSsGA Uz F. 94, op. 5, qd. 1423, 1. 15. 1934 Union of Godless 
protocol on the preparation of antireligious teachers in 
Uzbekistan; PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 10. 
Spetszapiska No. 3, January 14, 1936, signed by NKVD Deputy 
Leonov and Deputy Head of SPO UGB NKVD Zelentsov. 
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during the important holy season of Ramadan (Uraza in Uzbek) 
and Qurban Bayram/Hayt. What is perhaps most interesting 
about the campaigns against these holidays is that they 
generally took an economic, rather than a religious, tack. 

The Muslim calendar is based on the lunar cycle, but, 
unlike the Jewish lunar calendar, it makes no attempt to keep 
in sync with the solar cycle. As a result, Muslim holidays 
can fall at any time of the year. During the years of the 
First Five Year Plan Ramadan and Qurban Bayram fell in early 
spring, which threatened to interfere substantially with the 
state’s agricultural plans. Normally Muslims who were fasting 
during daylight hours would also work less, but the Soviet 
government was trying to establish "cotton independence" by 
Plan deadlines, and had a very strong interest in pushing work 
tempos to the limits of human endurance and beyond.®* In 
addition, the observance of Qurban Bayram involved 
slaughtering cattle or sheep for a ritual feast. In the face 
of the mass killings of farm animals that were occurring in 
response to collectivization and the forced sedentarization of 
Central Asian nomads, the state was determined not to lose 
more animals to a religious festival.* That meant that 
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see Ian Murray Matley, "Agricultural Development," in Edward 
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Abylkhozhin, et. al. "Kazakhstanskaia Tragediia," Voprosy 
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observance of the holidays had to be eliminated, and the Union 
of Godless was charged with a large part of the task. 

The propaganda campaigns against Ramadan and Qurban 
Bayram were drafted by M. Kobetskii in Moscow, and apparently 
were intended for all Muslim areas of the USSR. Kobetskii 
outlined three broad goals for the campaigns: 1) unmasking the 
counter-revolutionary essense of religion and national- 
chauvinism, 2) increasing membership in the SVB, and 3) 
fulfilling cotton sowing plans and protecting cattle from 
Slaughter. Of those goals, meeting the agricultural quotas 
and increasing SVB membership were the top priorities. 

Kobetskii instructed Godless workers to emphasize above 
all the evils of shirking farm work and slaughtering cattle. 
The Ramadan/Uraza fast would take labor away from industry and 
agriculture and cause a failure to fulfill plans. Observing 
Qurban Bayram (which he estimated would cost 1 million head) 
would wreck the economy of the country, affecting not only 
agricultural plans, but those for industry, collectivization, 
and the liquidation of kulaks (bays in Uzbek terms) as well. 
The Godless were to enlist the help of the Commissariats of 
Health and Agriculture in impressing the "wrecking" aspects of 
fasting and feasting upon the populace. They were to organize 
special cadres on the collective farms to do local propaganda 


against the holidays. In the cities they were to hold 


istorii No. 7(1989): pp. 53-71. Martha Brill Olcott, The 
Kazakhs. Standford: Hoover Institution Press, 1987, p. 183. 
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antireligious demonstrations in public and broadcast atheist 
lectures on radio, pushing for a "100% worker refusal" to aid 
the clergy in any way.**? These instructions were no different 
from those outlined by Ramzi three years previously. However, 
Kobetskii seemed to assume that his audience would be 
unfamiliar with these ideas. 

The Godless in Uzbekistan relied heavily on non-print 
forms of propaganda, since a substantial portion of the Muslim 
population was illiterate. Antireligious workers were urged 
to give public lectures and to initiate "conversations" in 
workers’ clubs and chaykhands on selected topics, such as who 
benefits from Islam, the reactionary nature of the Muslim 
clergy, how the poor suffer from expensive ritual 
requirements, and (for the anti-Qurban Bairadm campaign) how 
slaughtering cattle wrecks socialist construction and 
collectivization. During intensive campaigns workers would 
ideally give two of these 20-25 minute talks per evening. 
Kobetskii also instructed Godless workers to organize "mass 
evenings," especially during the holidays themselves, which 


included "collective activities," games, competitions and 
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GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 11. 36, 58b-60. March 30, 1930 
circular letter from Moscow to "all soviets" of the SVB. 
January 17, 1930 "Tezisy" on Ramadan. Ramadan began in late 
March-early April, 1930, while Qurban Bayram fell on May 8. 
Kobetskii wanted his theses on Ramadan translated into local 
languages and broadcast on the radio, supplemented with 
accounts of counter-revolutionary activities by the clergy 
and figures from the liquidation of kulaks according to the 
five year plan of the local oblast. 
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excursions of an unspecified kind, and to make much use of 
movies, especially in the villages.™ The Tashkent 
organization occasionally sent speakers out on a circuit to do 
lectures and disputations with clergy on themes such as 
"Christianity and Communism," or "Religion and Science," much 
like the Catholic church forced disputations on rabbis in 
13th-century Europe. They sold tickets to these disputations 
in order to raise funds, dividing the proceeds among local and 
regional Godless cells.** In Andijan in 1928 the Godless and 
Komsomol cells organized an anti-Qurban Bayram "carnival," 
which they claimed attracted 5000 people to demonstrations and 
question-and-answer sessions designed to mock the clergy.* 
Godless workers were to use all of these opportunities to 
recruit new members for the SVB. 

Lenin had placed a great deal of weight on the propaganda 
power of movies, and even in the darkest Civil War years had 
reserved budgets for filmmakers. This reliance on movies 
continued after his death, and anti-Islamic propagandists had 
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"andijan hayatga gqarshi qattiq qozghaldi," Khudasizlar No. 
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Andijan was a clerical stronghold, the high crowd estimate 
seems extremely doubtful. 
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a variety of titles to draw on, including Musul’manka and 
Minaret smerti (The Minaret of Death, 1925), the 
aforementioned ikkinchi khatin and chdchvan (1926-27), Pod 
svodami mecheti (Under the Mosque’s Arches, Uzbekgoskino, 
1929), Problemy pitaniia (Problems of Nutrition, 1929), which 
was about the harmful physical effects of the Ramadan fast, 
and a series called "The Godless Woman," (khudasiz khatin, 
1931) .5” These movies were aimed at illiterate villagers, and 
depicted easily understandable themes: mullas as economic 
exploiters preying on virtuous peasants, young women being 
socially and sexually oppressed by clergy and their overlords, 
etc. "The Minaret of Death" was a nickname applied to the 
landmark Kalyan minaret in Bukhara, because the Emir in his 
day was rumored to execute prisoners by hurling them from the 
top of it. The movie of that name probably depicted the 
horrors of life in pre-Soviet days, although it seems that the 
film rather missed the mark: 

Our movie organizations show great interest in the 

production of eastern films. Not all of these 

attempts are equally successful. The picture 

Musul’manka, which was shot in Bukhara, at least 

shows us the outwardly authentic east, while the 


picture Minaret smerti, shot in Leningrad, provokes 
great doubt among our brother republics in Central 
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GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 48, a January 1930 list of 
antireligious films aimed at non-Russians. F. 5407, op. 1, 
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protiv uraza," theses for lectures. Both these movies were 
probably in Uzbek. "khudasiz khatin" (advertisement), 
Khudasizlar No. 3(1931): p. 30. 
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Asia.™® 
It ais difficult to find references to specifically 
antireligious movies after about 1932. It seems likely that 
as the Soviet film industry and its audience became more 
sophisticated, crudely direct pictures faded from the scene 
and were replaced by the mulia as a stock "bad guy" figure, 
the butt of ridicule and comedy. 

Print propaganda reached a smaller audience, and probably 
was used aS a secondary tactic by the Uzbek Godless, in 
contrast to the all-union SVB’s strong emphasis on 
subscriptions to their newspapers and journals. The Uzbek 
journal Khudasizlar ran for five years with a limited 
circulation. Because of the various alphabet changes imposed 
on the Uzbek language at the time, it was difficult for even 
an educated person to read.*®® The Uzbek Godless also produced 
a newspaper of the same name, but no copies of it seem to have 


survived. The Russian-language antireligious serials 
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A. Kurs, "Kino i sovetskii Vostok," Kommunisticheskaia 
revoliutsiia No. 20-21(November 1925): p. 86. 
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The first issue of Khudasizldr, published in 1928, was 
written mostly in the modified Arabic script of 1923-1927, 
but also used an early version of the United Turkic Latin 
Alphabet (UTLA), which contained an odd combination of 
Latin, Cyrillic, and a few invented characters. Over time 
the journal used fewer Arabic and more UTLA fonts, becoming 
entirely UTLA by 1931. The UTLA system gradually 
regularized and became more readable, until it was replaced 
by a Cyrillic-based alphabet in 1941. Khudasizldr's print 
run hovered between 2- and 3000 copies its first two years 
of existence, then rose to about 7200 copies in 1931. 
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circulated in Uzbekistan, but it is impossible to gauge how 
many Muslims would have read and been influenced by them. 
Certainly leaders such as Hamza, Ramzi, and Ikramov drew on 
them for propaganda ideas, but it seems doubtful that lower- 
level Uzbeks would or could have bothered with them.® M. 
Kobetskii made some effort at developing an "antireligious 
reader" in Uzbek, probably for use as a source book by 
propagandists. However, since his proposal was to translate 
a textbook written for Russian peasants into Uzbek, the 
project most likely failed. In 1936 the Orgburo of the Uzbek 
Godless was still calling for a native-language antireligious 
reader.®? In 1928 Ipatkhojaev, an Uzbek member of the Tashkent 
Okrug Bureau of the Godless, suggested translating the Qur’an 
into Uzbek, on the intriguing theory that greater knowlege of 
what the Qur’an actually said would be helpful for 
antireligious propaganda. However, the Bureau decided they 
did not have the funds to pursue this project.” 
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Plans for the anti-holiday campaigns always called for 
the mass printing of posters, pamphlets, wall newspapers, and 
banners, with the texts provided by the central SVB and 
translated into local languages. Posters were to be designed 
so that the illiterate person would get the point as well as 
the literate. Pamphlets and small booklets (Protiv Qurbon 
Bairam/qurban bayrdmgd qarshi, for example) were to be sold as 
modest fundraisers for local Godless organizations.™ 

The print outlets expressed the same ideas as_ the 
speeches and conversations. Posters showed evil-looking 
caricatures of ishans and bays attempting to block elections 
to the soviets, for example, only to be shooed out by well- 
muscled peasants.®* The journal Khudasizlar ran a melange of 
articles, most of them on how to conduct propaganda, such as 
"Methods of Organization Against Religion," or "The Task of 
Antireligious Propaganda for the Village Teacher." It also 
carried news of Godless organizations’ activities and meetings 
and examples of propaganda, such as "Parasites: Against the 
Spongers’ Treachery," a diatribe by Ramzi against clerical 
exploitation at Qurban Bayram, or "Counter-revolution and the 
Clergy," about how the clergy were disrupting cotton 
production in the Ferghana Valley. The fickleness and 


counter-revolutionary character of the Muslim clergy was a 


SGARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 36. 
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P. Zaitsev, "Provedenie izbiratel’noi kampanii b 
Uzbekistane," Vlast’ sovetov No. 9(1927): p. 13. 
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favorite theme of the journal throughout its existence, as was 
the class nature of Islam. Articles on basic and not-so-basic 
science were another regular feature, part of the theory that 
scientific education would dispell religious superstition. 
These ranged from "The Appearance of Life and the Human 
Species on Earth," which featured pictures of dinosaurs, 
single-celled animals, and a boy with a tail, to "Could there 
be Life on Mars?" a more speculative import from a European 
writer. Anti-Islamic fiction and poetry by Uzbek writers such 
as former Jddidist Abdalrauf Fitrat and N. Rahimi were also 
standard. ® 

The intellectual level of anti-Islamic propaganda was 
generally quite low, relying on crude humor and extreme 
stereotypes. For example, the story "Allah Can Do 
Everything," concerned a poor peasant couple who lost their 
son to disease and then their only cow to a greedy and 
heartless mulla, and an article on "Ishans and Murids 
(Turkestan) ," depicted the Sufis as fraudulent, food-grubbing 
parasites.®’ The cover of the April, 1923 issue of Bezbozhnik 
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Z. Alim, "dinga qarshi tashviqat usullari," Khudasizldadr No. 
4(1928): pp. 27-35; F. Rahman, "dinga qarshi targhibatda 
qishlaq muallimining vazifasi," No. 2(1929): pp. 54-56; 
Ramzi, "tekin khur, haram tamaglarning hiytiga qarshi," No. 
1(1928): pp. 3-5; “iqtisadi aksilingilabi va ruhanilar," 

No. 6(1931): pp. 3-5; "“yerda tiriklik va adamizadining paydo 
bolishi," No. 11-12(1929): pp. 62-70; S. Bok, "marsda hayat 
qanday boluvi mumkin?" No. 7-8(1930): pp. 46-47. 
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u Stanka sported a garish three-color cartoon by D. S. Moor of 
"the Hebrew god Jehovah" (with one large eye in the middle of 
his forehead and a long nose shaped in a fist giving the 
obscene "fig" gesture), "the Christian god the father" (thick- 
lipped and gap-toothed, with a goofy smile and a battered dove 
on his knee), and "the Mohammedan god Allah" (another thick- 
lipped, stupid-looking character with a large nose).® 
Khudasizladr did not have the budget to use many illustrations, 
and the few cover drawings it did use in 1931 were obviously 
boilerplate from Moscow, although at least one cartoon 
appeared of a turbaned mulla carousing with wine and half- 
naked women. °? 

There was a more "high-brow" genre of anti-Islamic 
propaganda, which took the guise of academic. studies. 
Examples of this style could be found in journals like Novyi 
vostok, which featured an article on strong women in Islamic 
and Bahai history, a refutation of the conservative clergy’s 


contention that women in Islam were eternally subservient.” 


Bezbozhnik (newspaper) No. 11(March 15, 1925): p. 7. 
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Bezbozhnik u stanka No. 4(April 1923): cover. The caption 
read: "Unexpected success everywhere! Subscribe to the 
journal Bezbozhnik!" BuS was the crudest, most extreme of 
the antireligious publications. For information on Moor and 
his work see Stephen White, The Bolshevik Poster. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1988, pp. 41-55. 


SN. Rahimi, "muragqaba," Khudasizld4r No. 11~-12(1929): p. 60. 
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One of the most prominent "Islamic specialists" in Soviet 
academia was Liutsian Klimovich, who wrote a number of books 
and essays on Islamic history and beliefs. Typical of his 
work is the 1936 Islam v Tsarskoi Rossii. Ocherki., in which 
he referred to Islam as "a weapon of internal and external 
political oppression in the history of feudal Russia," and 
unequivocally labelled the Muslim clergy "agents of Russian 
military-feudal imperialism.""1 This kind of propaganda was 
never intended for a mass audience, however. Academic 
propaganda was particularly vulnerable to shifts in the 
political winds. During NEP, clergy who had opposed the 
Russians (such as Madali, Dukchi Ishan, who had led an 
uprising in 1898) were lauded as heroes of the people against 
imperialism. By the 1930’s all opponents of the benevolent 
and progressive influence of the Russians had to be labelled 
military-feudal collaborators. 

The acceptable methods of anti-Islamic propaganda were 
set in 1927, and changed very little thereafter. The few 
Uzbek Godless documents available from the late 1930’s give 
the impression of an organization frozen in time. The "work 
plan" for the Central Soviet of the Union of Militant Godless 
of Uzbekistan for the third quarter of 1939 discussed 


"restructuring antireligious propaganda," (perestroika) but 
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none of the proposals (for lectures, propaganda classes, 
antireligious seminars for women) was anything new. Changes 
in the emphases of propaganda content did occur as central 
priorities shifted, although many of the basic themes (such as 
Muslim exploitation of women) remained constant. In 1930, for 
example, Moscow apparently asserted heavier control and 
antireligious propaganda began to reflect such central 
preoccupations as industrial and agricultural development. 
This development flatly contradicted the Godless’s oft-stated 
principle that propaganda should be tailored toward local 
needs, but no one pointed this out on record. During the 2nd 
Five Year Plan religion was demoted from a living and 
dangerous enemy to a mere "survival" (perezhitok) from the 
capitalist era, but this rhetorical change had little effect 
on actual propaganda in the field.”Later, the publishing of 
Stalin’s History of the VKP(b) (Short Course) influenced 
propaganda.” 
PROBLEMS AND CONFLICTS 
The organizations in charge of anti-Islamic propaganda 


were riddled with problems at all levels. The Russians who 
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directed propaganda knew very little about Islam or Central 
Asia and for the most part did not care to learn. Their 
ignorance caused them to make fundamental mistakes in the 
formulation and aims of their product, which were then 
compounded by the fact that they faced a highly unwilling 
audience. The Union of Godless itself was disorganized -- the 
Russian Tashkent group and the Uzbek group had very little to 
do with each other, and devoted more energy to internal 
intrigue than to their ostensible jobs. The Uzbek group lost 
its leadership after the arrest of Batu and Ramzi, and had 
trouble replacing them.” The central Godless in Moscow had 
a tremendous amount of trouble keeping track of its Uzbek 
branches, and often pleaded in vain for information from 
them.”7> In a bureaucratic system obsessed with documentation, 
the Uzbek Union of Godless did not manage to organize or 
preserve its records, an indication of both the poor state 
they were in and the low esteem they were granted by the rest 
of the party apparat. 

Charges of Russian ignorance of Islam sprang up as soon 
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as anti-Islamic efforts began. E. Fedorov, a member of the 
agitprop department of Sredazburo, wrote an educational 
article for his peers in 1925, only to be harshly criticized 
by native activist N. Tiuriakulov on the grounds that his 
attempt at teaching about Islam was so bad it only hurt the 
militant atheist cause.” The problem of Russian ignorance of 
Islam was a continual plague for the Godless. Time after time 
Godless officials begged, cajoled, and demanded that 
propagandists study Islam thoroughly, saying that they knew 
"murderously little" about the religion, but their 
exhortations apparently went in vain.’’ Ignorance of Islam 
seriously diluted the impact of propaganda. The most 
egregious mistakes propagandists made stemmed from assumptions 
that Islam functioned similarly to western Christianity. This 
led the Godless to try and separate religious from national 
identities -- it was permissible to criticize the former, but 
not the latter. However, in the Central Asian context 


national identities were not clearly defined or differentiated 
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from religion, making this a ludicrous idea.” 

The Uzbek Godless organizations struggled to develop and 
maintain their cadres, with little success. Solov’ ev, 
director of the Regional Bureau group, spent almost all of his 
energy on training courses for antireligious activists. 
Nevertheless there were endless complaints about the shortage 
of cadres or of native members for those cadres, the deep 
ignorance of cadre members (not only of Islam, but of the 
principles of antireligious propaganda), or the general 
reluctance of cadres to do their jobs.” 


The reasons that cadres were so hard to maintain were 


clearly illustrated at a two-day conference for antireligious 
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workers held in Tashkent November 25 and 26, 1927.° The 
conference was called by Sredazburo to instruct workers on the 
principles and techniques of antireligious propaganda as 
outlined by Khansuvarov and Ramzi, both of whom were present. 
Whipping the cadres into shape was going to be a long and 
difficult task for the Sredazburo instructors. Khansuvarov 
complained that no action had yet been taken on orders from 
the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum the previous May, said that the 
Godless had to revise its thinking to match the work of the 
progressive clergy, and that it was necessary to improve the 
party’s "low cultural level," compared with that of the 
clergy. Khansuvarov then engaged in a fascinating dialogue 
with the audience, as workers tried to convey their side of 
the story. He began by saying that propagandists did not like 
to do antireligious work. According to the stenogram, a voice 
from the audience called out: 

And sometimes they are afraid of it. 

Khansuvarov: Yes, sometimes they are afraid of it. 
Party influence in the old city md&hdlldas and rural villages 
was very weak. Khansuvarov said: 

There are many of these maéhadllds in which there is 

not a single Communist, but there are 10 ishans. 


Neither the GPU nor the police can help [the few 
Communists that there are.]*™ 
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Khansuvarov fully understood why antireligious propagandists 
would be afraid to do their jobs. The average native 
Communist, he explained, was afraid of both the old and the 
new worlds, and so tried to hedge his bets as much as possible 
by going to party meetings and then praying at home. Someone 
said: "Between two fires!" and Khansuvarov answered "Yes, 
sitting between two fires."®* With propagandists such as 
these, afraid and receiving little support from _ the 
government, it is no wonder that anti-Islamic work was all but 
non-existent. Khansuvarov could not offer them much help or 
inspiration, either. His proposals for improving the 
situation were the usual vague generalizations about the need 
to organize cells, distribute literature, and recruit the 
intelligentsia to the atheist side with no guidance as to how 
these goals should be accomplished.” 

The Central Soviet of the Godless in Moscow regarded the 
Russian-dominated Tashkent Okrug/Regional Bureau as_ the 
leading Godless organization in Central Asia. The Godless 
records in Moscow refer almost exclusively to the Tashkent 
group, as though the Uzbek-led Godless organization did not 
exist. However, much of this attention from the center was 
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focused on the group’s many failings, including the fact that 
it became embroiled in such intense personal/sexual conflict 
that it came close to tearing itself apart. This conflict, 
which had been brewing for some months, erupted in a 
tumultuous meeting on June 8, 1928, the transcript of which 
reveals a great deal about why the Godless was so incompetent. 

The meeting opened with a report from the organization’s 
head, Stupochenko. She listed the group’s active membership 
as 41 people, all of whom were burdened with so many tasks 
from other organizations that they had trouble attending to 
their antireligious work.** The question was how to improve 
the situation. One person suggested pushing Pravda Vostoka to 
print more antireligious propaganda. Then Stepan Alexander 


Solov’ev, who was at the time Stupochenko’s subordinate, spoke 


up: 


The question needs to be addressed differently. We 
need to talk about the situation of the Okrug 
Bureau of the SB. Comrade Stupochenko employs 
command methods, behaves rudely to activists, 
curses individual comrades and creates 
dissatisfaction, [causing] individual activists to 
guit work. 

: Comrade Stupochenko thinks that she knows a 
lot, but in reality she has no knowledge. She 
understands antireligious questions much worse than 
Comrade Mostaev -- (retort from Stupochenko: he is 
a [political] deviant! [u nego est’ uklon!]) -- 
besides this she brings a personal element to work 
~- (retort from Stupochenko and Nepomnymny: how do 
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you get that?). She has personal affection for 
Gusel’nikov and the Union of Godless has turned 
into a place for assignations! Comrade 


Gusel’nikov is non-Party, does not belong to any 
cell of the Komsomol and is politically 
illiterate... He does not know antireligious 
questions. Besides this he is very rude, he 
behaves like a sargeant-major, like a White officer 
-- (retort from Shaternikov: what White officer, 
he’s just a young boy!). In the disputation at 
SAkU® he behaved so rudely and provocatively that 
several listeners left, indignant at his behavior. 
Stupochenko and Gusel’nikov were late for this 
dispute and [the speakers] were forced to wait an 
hour, which provoked these just reproaches. ** 


Two more members spoke up against Stupochenko, then 
Podgorel’skii, the deputy director of the Sredazburo Agitation 
and Propaganda Department of the Central Region, came to her 


defense: 


I have not noticed any rudeness from Comrade 
Stupochenko at work. It is true she talks loudly. 
She has a real woman's screech, but this is not 
rudeness. I think that one can’t be offended by 
her for this, because she will not change, this is 
simply in her character. Our relations with her 
are very good. Gusel’nikov is really harsh and 
tactless. He often calls on the telephone asking 
for the director of the APO. One time I came and 
he said "This is what I suggest you do." I think 
that it is inappropriate to advise the APO of the 
Union of Godless. ®’ 


The strong personality conflicts here are obvious, as is 
a deep misogyny. Stupochenko apparently was a very difficult 


woman to work with, and was not above lying to her superiors 
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(she was probably responsible for the wild inflation of the 
Tashkent Godless from 1812 members to 1812 cells mentioned 
above), but it is clear that Solov’ev and others had trouble 
accepting a woman’s authority. Her chief faults were being 
loud, aggressive, and rude, traits which were (and are) much 
more acceptable in a man, the complaints about Ilya I1l’ich 
Gusel’nikov notwithstanding. Even her defender Podgorel’skii 
was condescending, and it became clear that none of the men 
present could work with her without thinking in sexual terms. 

When Stupochenko rose to speak, she laid the blame for 
the Godless’s problems on others’ incompetence and on 
Solov’ev’s sexual jealousy. She explained that the good 
workers were staying, and that a lack of discipline was a more 
serious problem: 

lecturers don’t come to workers’ meetings 

because they oversleep (there was a case of this 

during Qurban Hayt).** True, sometimes I can be a 

little sharp, but not every word spoken here is 

true. I have often spoken very sharply with 

Comrade Nepomnymny here, but nevertheless we work 

together. I am surprised that no one has spoken to 

me about relations with Comrade Gusel’nikov. 

Someone should have spoken to me immediately. I 

will not go against the wishes of the aktiv, and 

the question could have been settled painlessly. I 

note all this gossip about "personal questions," 

will not stop. If Comrade Solov’ev called me to 


his apartment at 11 o'clock at night for 
discussions, and he is a bachelor, how am I to tell 
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a worker named Bogaev had been scheduled to speak at a 
meeting of 600 Uzbeks in the Old City, but had instead slept 
through the whole thing. A published reprimand was ordered. 
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that he didn’t have any kind of personal motives?!® 

Stupochenko turned the tables on Solov’ev, accusing him of 
having immoral designs while skirting the issue of her 
relationship with Gusel’nikov. Subsequent speakers revealed 
that, whatever the truth about various alleged sexual 
shenanigans, Solov’ev wanted Stupochenko’s job. E. Fedorov 
said: 


I will speak frankly. A group has formed among us. 
Comrade Solov’ev has set a goal of squeezing 
Comrade Stupochenko out of the Okrug Bureau and he 
has spoken about this with us. We answered him: 
Comrade Stupochenko is a good worker and we can’t 
throw [good workers] away. We had no work in the 
Union of Godless, although Comrade Solov’ev was 
here, and [when] Comrade Stupochenko came the work 
revived. If a prod is necessary, then the aktiv 
needs Comrade Stupochenko. We are working. True, 


in personal relations... well, Gusel’nikov is a 
young fellow. One can’t be indifferent to her, and 
she flirts a little bit. But our work must 


continue harmoniously. 

The meeting ended with mild censures -- it was 
recommended that Stupochenko try to be a little more tactful 
and that Gusel’nikov become a candidate for the party. 
Nothing was said (at least on record) about Solov’ev’'s 
behavior. 

The story did not end there, however. M. Kobetskii came 
down from Moscow to observe the situation first-hand, although 
it is unclear whether he decided on his own to investigate or 


was invited to by one of the interested parties. It took him 
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only one meeting to decide that there were "abnormal 
interrelations" in the Tashkent Okrug’ Bureau, with 
dissatsifaction with Gusel'nikov, inconsistency in personal 
relations, and a tendency to be overly authoritarian.** In his 
analysis, Kobetskii stated: 


Without a doubt Stupochenko made a big mistake, in 
that she did not take any steps to remove 
(Gusel’nikov]. And despite the [membership] 
decision, Gusel’nikov was left [in the group]. The 
instructional cell is in such a state that it 
discredits the regional soviets and their work 
comes to nothing. In existing arguments among the 
aktiv Stupochenko is right, but the basis of her 
trouble is that she doesn’t create opportunities 
for the growth of the aktiv and ways for [new 
members] to get to work. It was a big mistake for 
the Okrug Soviet to send antireligious discussion 


leaders to a mosque for Shakhsei-Vakhsei. They 
discussed the proposal for the presentation without 
debate. * 


Kobetskii’s locating the root of the problem in a lack of 
adequate membership was rather odd, given the obvious 
personality and power conflicts involved. His proposed 
solutions were equally vague and unhelpful: increase 


membership, especially Uzbek membership, by large amounts; 
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organize Godless cells in the villages; begin campaigns around 
the anniversary of the October Revolution, Women’s Day, and 
the Red Army; get the Komsomol more involved in antireligious 
work; improve the quality of propaganda; strengthen work among 
women; and do not send anti-Islamic speakers into mosques for 
Shakhsei-Vakhsei. None of these proposals touched on the 
rivalry between Stupochenko and Solov’ev. They had much more 
to do with the goals and preoccupations of the all-union Union 
of Godless than with conditions in Tashkent. 

Eventually Solov’ev defeated Stupochenko, probably by 
influencing higher-up officials to remove her. By January 
1930 the Tashkent Okrug Bureau had been reorganized into the 
Central Asian Regional (kraevoi) Bureau of the Godless under 
Sredazburo, with Solov’ev at its head. Stupochenko 
disappeared from the records entirely, and I. I. Gusel’nikov, 
who was so disliked by everyone, was promoted to Deputy 
Director of the Agitation and Propaganda Troika.” 

Under Solov’ev the Godless’s performance took a turn for 
the worse. His primary preoccupations were anti-Christian 
propaganda, organizing classes for antireligious workers, and 
self-promotion. In April 1930 the Regional Bureau received a 
sharply critical memo from Kobetskii and Oleshchuk in Moscow, 
accusing them of following an incorrect line of antireligious 
work, promoting themselves at the expense of other Godless 
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cells, and holding public disputations for the sole purpose of 
making money.** The critique does not seem to have had much 
effect, however. Scattered memos from the Regional Bureau 
after that point indicate that their activities did not change 
much before the entire organization disbanded some time in 
1933 or 1934, although there is very little Godless material 
dated after 1930 in the archive. 

WHAT DID THE UNION OF MILITANT GODLESS ACCOMPLISH? 

The Union of Militant Godless was intended to be the 
Means through which religiously-based class exploitation and 
ignorance were banished from the Soviet Union. Its founders 
believed that rational persuasion and scientific education, 
coupled with unmasking the clergy’s oppressive role, would 
destroy religion within a relatively short time. This belief 
turned out to be completely unfounded. 

Ideology, ignorance, and disorganization led the Godless 
to make mistakes at every level. Official atheist ideology 
barred them from acknowledging the powerful emotional pull of 
religion, its appeal to the non-rational parts of the human 
psyche. Their propaganda was limited to addressing rational 
and scientific questions of disease, crop production, class 
conflict and the like, which provided no venue for dealing 
with grief, fear, hope, and other emotions. Ideology and 
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ignorance together (one of the most destructive combinations 
in human history) barred them from dealing effectively with 
religion’s role in forming identity, particularly in the case 
of Central Asia where religious identity superseded any other. 
Ideological inflexibility also prevented the Godless from 
changing their approach when propaganda techniques developed 
in Moscow proved to be ineffective in Central Asia. 

Even by Soviet standards the Union of Militant Godless 
was spectacularly disorganized, and the Uzbek branches were in 
worse condition than the central Russian organization. Much 
of this disorganization was not the Godless’s own fault. They 
were constantly underfunded given the task they were charged 
with, most of their membership worked full-time at other jobs, 
and they were ignored or regarded with contempt by most other 
Soviet organizations. Despite party rhetoric, the cause of 
militant atheism had extremely low priority within the Soviet 
system. The Godless did much to hurt themselves, however, by 
devoting their energy to producing reports of the numbers of 
speeches given and workers trained and to fighting with one 
another. A survey of Uzbek Godless documents over time gives 
one the impression of an organization that was forever 
lurching in fits and starts, beginning in 1927 with a complete 
program of action, starting over again in 1930 with the same 
program presented as new material, failing and then starting 
up again in 1934 and again in 1938. They never seemed to have 


time to bring their projects to fruition, probably because the 
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projects were deeply flawed from the start. The fact that the 
Uzbek Godless groups were fragmented and often did not 
communicate with one another or with Moscow did not help 
matters any. 

It is not possible to measure the impact of propaganda on 
a target population. That a message is being trumpeted in 
newspapers, banners, and publications does not automatically 
mean it is being absorbed and agreed with: the population must 
be inclined to hear it in the first place. With few 
exceptions, the Uzbek population was not ready to hear the 
militant atheist message. The Uzbek Godless had an impact in 
that their activities were noticed, usually with anger, but 
given their lack of success in attracting members, and given 
the continued existence of Islam in Uzbekistan throughout the 
Soviet period, one must conclude that Godless propaganda 
failed almost completely in its stated aim of turning Muslims 
into atheists. The real work of destroying Islam in 
Uzbekistan was not performed by the Union of Godless at all, 
but by the state, party, and secret police agencies that 
undermined Islamic social structure, arrested the clergy, 
closed the mosques, and "liberated" women. These areas will 


be explored in the remaining chapters. 
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The Russians governing Central Asia in the late 19th 
century never tried to establish complete control over Muslim 
society. The first Governor-General of Turkestan Guberniya, 
General K. P. von Kaufman, firmly believed that the best way 
to deal with Islam was to ignore it, with some exceptions such 
as forbidding the inhabitants of the Bukharan emirate to kill 
Jews on sight. The Russians tried to establish some control 
over Muslim institutions, by overseeing the administration of 
endowment (waqf) lands and Muslim courts, but did not try to 
destroy them and fully assimilate Central Asians into the 
empire. Russian officials followed von Kaufman’s policy until 
the 1898 revolt at Andijan convinced them they had made a 
mistake, but even after that point they made no serious effort 
to eliminate the major Muslim social structures.’ 

The Bolsheviks came to power with an entirely different 
agenda, desiring not only to assimilate Central Asia into 
Russian society, but to completely re-make both of them in the 
new Soviet image. This required first eliminating the Muslim 
social structures, which formed a rival power base that the 
Bolsheviks could not tolerate. Beginning in 1917, the central 
government, the Central Asian Bureau and their subordinates 
embarked on a systematic campaign to undermine the waqf 
system, the religious courts, and the religious schools. The 
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state followed a similar method for each institution: first, 
laws were passed that progressively restricted rights and 
powers; second, an elaborate bureacratic structure was set up 
to absorb assets and build Soviet equivalents; third, the 
Muslim institutions were officially declared dead, whether 
they actually were or not. This method was ultimately 
successful for the Soviets, but the process was not as smooth 
or easy as they hoped it would be, and revealed that in many 
places the Communist grip on Uzbekistan was tenuous at best. 
There was a large gulf between instructions as they were 
issued by top officials and as they were executed on the 
ground, which showed an embarrassing amount of corruption, 
incompetence, and collaboration with "alien elements" on the 
part of Communist and state officials. 
THE MUSLIM COURTS 

1917 to the end of the Civil War 

One of the first Muslim structures the Soviets attacked 
was the religious court system. During the Civil War the 
Russian rulers of Tashkent abolished Muslim courts in 
Turkestan by administrative fiat. On December 12, 1917, the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the Turkestan region 
(Sovnarkom Turkkrai) published a decree that stated: 

The currently existing general judicial 

institutions are abolished; also the okrug courts, 

the judicial chambers and military courts of all 

designations. The abolished institutions are to be 

replaced by courts which are formed on the basis of 

democratic elections... 


These "democratic elections" were to be held by direct 
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suffrage wherever possible, and by the local soviets of 
workers’, soldiers’, and peasants’ deputies when direct, 
general elections were not possible. The resulting courts 
were technically empowered to decide only minor matters which 
entailed sentences of no more than two years in prison.” The 
decree did not specify the criteria for direct elections, nor 
did it specify on which law, Muslim or Soviet, the courts were 
supposed to base their decisions. The result was judicial 
chaos, where local soviets and ispolkoms could and did 
interfere freely with the courts, undermining what little 
authority they had over the population. It should also be 
kept in mind that in 1917-18 the Russians in Tashkent had very 
little real control over the rest of Turkestan, and the decree 
probably had a limited effect at best. 

The governments in Tashkent and Moscow made further 
efforts to reform the courts in 1918. Late in the year Moscow 
sent instructions on court reform and a "Statute on the 
People’s Court" to the leaders of the Turkestan republic, 
which mandated that first of all the issue be discussed in 
general meetings of the population. These discussions among 
"the people" and among trade unions apparently resulted in 


demands that the new "people’s courts" must issue rulings on 
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the basis of the Shari'‘a.? This demand obviously conflicted 
with Soviet ideology and law, since the law on separation of 
church and state had been passed earlier in the year. In 
response to these discussions, the Commissariat of Justice 
(NKIu) of Turkestan held a congress to examine the problem of 
court reform. Delegates to the congress decided that a 
compromise would be preferable to ideological purity, and 
requested that: 


Keeping in mind that in the Statute on a single 
people’s court reference to the laws of Shari‘a and 
adat are forbidden, and finding that the worldview 
of the Muslim people[s] of the entire Turkestan 
republic... is founded on the norms of the 
Shari‘a... we, the undersigned people’s courts, 
acknowledge the correct demands of a united meeting 
of Old Tashkent organizations, laid out in a 
resolution on July 26, on the inclusion in the 
Statute... of a legislative article giving the 
right to the Muslim people’s courts to refer in 
their verdicts and decisions to the Shari‘a and 
adat, if the norms of the latter do not 
contradict...the interests of the working people...‘ 


It is clear from the reference to a July meeting of 
organizations in the Old City of Tashkent, which was entirely 
non-Russian, that Muslims were upset about the attempt to 
outlaw the Shari‘a and had organized to try and stop it. The 


hold of the Shari'a was so strong that even a regional 
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conference of Muslim communists resolved that courts should be 
allowed to use the Shari'a except in cases where its 
provisions contradicted Soviet law. These resolutions were 
accepted for the time being, and a dual court system, one 
following the Shari‘a and ruling in the native languages for 
Muslims, and the other following Soviet law and using the 
Russian language for Europeans, came into existence.® 
However, the Statute was so unclear on what constituted "norms 
of the Shari'a that are in conflict with the interests of the 
working people," and the apparatus for supervising the courts 
was in such a primitive state, that many people’s courts 
continued to judge solely on the basis of the Shari‘a as they 
always had. 

By October 1920 the Soviets, who were in much firmer 
control of Turkestan than they had been two years previously, 
decided to set up a special commission under NKIu Turkestan to 
coordinate and mediate conflicts between the two law codes. 
The government still did not feel itself to be in a strong 
enough position to try and outlaw the Shari‘a altogether.‘ 
After the Civil War 

This state of affairs could not last, however, and over 
the next seven years the regulation, cooptation, and eventual 
destruction of the Muslim courts was carried out by the party, 


the state apparat and the secret police. The process 
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SSuleimanova (1949), pp. 64-5. 
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continued through several changes in administration, beginning 
under the supervision of TurkTsIK, which was superseded by 
Sredazburo in the fall of 1923. After the delimitation in 
1925, the Executive Political Committee of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan (Ispolkom Tsk 
KP(b)Uz) completed the job under Sredazburo’s direction.’ The 
Ispolkom TsK KP(b)Uz did not close down the courts directly, 
however, but through various state agencies. Specifically, 
the Court-building Section (otdel’ sudostroistvo) of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Council of People’s 
Commissars (TsIK Sovnarkom UzSSR), headed by Ramazan Kurbanov, 
and the Collegium of the People’s Commissariat of Justice 
(NKIu) , headed by Akhmadbek Mavlianbekov, were responsible for 
the Muslim courts. The surviving archival records do not 
leave a very clear or detailed picture of the process by which 
the courts were actually closed. What is clear is that the 
people in charge of liquidating the Muslim courts had 
themselves little or no idea of how the task was proceeding. 

In terms of the legal decrees that were passed between 
1922 and 1927, the process of closing the courts appeared to 
be fairly smooth. On December 23, 1922, TurkTsIK published a 
decree which limited the foundation of new courts to the 
Ferghana, Samarkand, and Surkhan-Daria oblasts, where they 
were apparently the strongest. The decree also stated that if 
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PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 11. 69-71. A project proposal 
by the Ispolkom TsK KP(b)Uz during the second half of 1927. 
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one party to a suit preferred to have the case tried by a 
Soviet court, rather than a Muslim court, the other party was 
forced to acquiesce: 

Kazis shall accept the hearing of a case only 

according to the wishes of (both) sides. In the 

event of a statement by the defendant or the 

plaintiff...concerning his unwillingness to go to 

court before the kazi, the case will be given over 

to the united people’s court.® 

In 1923 TurkTsIK passed a series of laws impinging on the 
courts’ jurisdictions: on January 15 religious courts were 
banned in the Transcaspian, Semirechie, and Amu-Darya oblasts; 
on January 21 cases involving horse theft and the voluntary 
surrender of Basmadchi fighters were removed from the courts’ 
jurisdiction; on February 3 and April 21 laws were passed 
which strengthened the supervision of Soviet courts over 
religious ones; and on May 6 TurkTsIK issued a circular 
forbidding Soviet courts from using the Shari‘a as a basis for 
their decisions.?® TurkTsIK also undercut the courts’ 
financial basis by declaring that the state would no longer 
subsidize them. The courts were forced to rely solely on fees 
from plaintiffs and defendents. In February 1924 the courts 
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Suleimanova (1949), p. 67. P. V. Gidulianov, Otdelenie 
tserkvi ot gosudarstva. Moscow: 1926, p. 516. The decree 
included the Bukharan people’s republic, which was nominally 
autonomous, but did not mention the Khivan people’s 
republic. 
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PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 614, 1. 44. "Ob"iasnitel’naia 
zapiska - k proekty postanovelneiia TsIK UzSSR ob 
uprazdnenii sudov kaziev i biev," circa August, 1927. 
Signed by the Deputy NKIu Prosecutor Itvi and Kurbanov. 
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were barred from hearing criminal or civil cases involving 
sums of more than 24 rubles. Two years later the courts were 
made strictly "voluntary judicial systems," and NKIu issued a 
circular forbidding them from hearing divorce cases.*® Finally 
on September 1, 1927, the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR passed a decree "On Shariat and Adat Courts," which 
forbade the creation of new courts and removed all official 
support from those that remained.** The Commissariat of 
Justice of the Uzbek SSR responded with a similar decree, that 
all Muslim courts must be closed no later than October 28, 
1927, the 10th anniversary of the revolution. 

The bodies that did the actual work of closing the Muslim 
courts were the okrug-level courts, ispolkoms, and secret 
police units. Their superiors instructed them to conduct a 
basic two-pronged attack: 1) strengthen the fledgling Soviet 
court system and persuade native peasants and workers to use 
it, and 2) discredit the Muslim court system by any means 
possible, including publicizing evidence of corruption such as 
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Istoriia sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava Uzbekistana, Vol. 
II, 1924-1937. Tashkent: 1963, p. 217. February 25, 1926 
circular "O pravovoi zashchite zhenshchin." 
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Alexander Park, Bolshevism in Turkestan, 1917-1927. New 
York: 1957, p. 237. 
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Alexander Vishnevskii, "Kak eto delalos’ v Srednei Azii," 
Nauka i religiia No. 2(February 1990): pp. 50-53. See also 
TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 108, 1. 11, "Ob uprazdnenii v 
UzSSR kaziev," declaration by TsIK and Sovnarkom UzSSR 
dated only 1927. 
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bribe-taking, ruling in favor of the rich, etc. Soviet Okrug 
courts also kept track of, or at least tried to keep track of, 
the numbers of Muslim courts in their areas and reported them 
to A. Mavlianbekov. 

Kurbanov’s Court-building Section of Sovnarkom was 
responsible for drawing up the specific plans for regulating 
and destroying the Muslim courts, contingent on approval from 
the Central Executive Committee (TsIK), and reporting on the 
process. On at least one occasion in 1926 Kurbanov had to 
struggle with Sovnarkom in order to get his project approved, 
since Sovnarkom "deemed it...premature, and evaded a decisive 
answer."*? Kurbanov prevailed, however, probably with backing 
from the TsK KP(b)Uz. Evidence of kKurbanov’s and 
Mavlianbekov’s success in curtailing or limiting the courts’ 
power may be seen in the fact that during the lengthy 
discussions of the Muslim clergy during the XIIIth Plenum of 
Sredazburo in May 1927, the religious courts were no longer 
important enough to be mentioned even once. 

One way of illustrating the progress of the anti-court 
campaign is to examine some of the several statistical tables 
that various NKIu officials prepared for their superiors on 
the number of religious courts in Uzbekistan. The most 
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TSGA Uz, F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 1. 108. Protocol No. 3, Oct. 
5, 1927, session of the Collegium of NKIuUz. 
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TSGA Uz, F. 904, op. 1, d. 27, 1. 8. "Report on the 
Activities of NKIu for 1926." 
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comprehensive table was filed in the (former) Uzbek Communist 


Party archive:* 


TABLE 1: NUMBERS OF RELIGIOUS COURTS IN UZBEKISTAN 
Okrug 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Tashkent 27 14 2 1 -- -- 
Samarkand 71 30 15 8 3 2 
Khojent na na na na na 1 
Ferghana 122 41 41 30 4 2 
Andijan na na na na na 2 
Bukhara na na na 12 -- -- 
Zerafshan na na na na na -- 
Kashka-Daria na na na 14 -- -- 
Surkhan-Daria na na na 4 2 -- 
Khorezm na na na 18 18 -- 
TOTALS: 220 8S 58 87 27 7 


This may be compared with a second table, compiled in 1925 in 


a slightly different arrangement, 


NKIu itself:}§ 


found in the files of the 


TABLE 2: NUMBERS OF RELIGIOUS COURTS IN 1925 


Tashkent Oblast 
city: Tashkent 


Samarkand Obl. 
c¢: Old Samarkand 
Katta Kurgan 
Jizak 

Khojent 


TOTAL: 


Ferghana Oblast 
city: Kokand 


Kainar 


ISPATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 


16 


TSGA Uz F. 904, 


Number 


1 


Be Ww 


op. 1, 


Zerafshan Obl. 
city: Old Bukhara 


Gindjuzhan 
Mir-Bazar 
Kermen 
Karakul 
Bobkent 
Kurata 


TOTAL: 


Number 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 


Ferghana cont. 


Sesan 
Isfar 


3, d. 614, 1. 46, compiled 1927. 


99, 


1. 16 


"O kolichestve | 


kaziiskikh sudov v 1925 godu po imeiushchimsia svedeniiam v 
NKIu na 2/IX [September 2]." 
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Rishtan 1 Makhram 1 
Tani-Kurgan 1 Besh-Aryk 1 
Gaid-Jarvan 1 
Bibi-Ubaide 1 TOTAL: 12 
Namangan Uezd Margelan Uezd 
city: Namangan 2 city: Margelan 2 
Tura-Kur [gan] a Iazi-Iavan 1 
Kasan 1 Chimion 1 
Chartak 1 Aravan 1 
Napa 1 Kuva 1 
Chust 1 Asakhan 1 
Papan 1 
Barai 1 TOTAL: 7 
Sarzm 1 
Bagit 1 (NOTE: Namangan and Margelan uezds 
were within Ferghana Oblast] 
TOTAL: 11 
Kashka-Daria Obl. Khorezm Oblast 
city: Kasan 1 city: Piatniak al 
Charak 1 Khazar 1 
Iakubag 1 Besh-Aryk 1 
Kitab 1 Alla-Ja-Kungrad 1 
Astap 1 
TOTAL: 4 Khaiakakh 1 
Urgench 1 
Surkhan-Daria Obl. Kuiat -Kungrad 1 
city: Shir-abad 1 Kat 1 
Derbent 1 Shakh-Abil 1 
Baisun 1 Gurlen 1 
Iurchi 1 Maiak 1 
Mangit 1 
TOTAL: 4 Vazir 1 
Klich-Bai 1 
Tarmysh 1 
Ak-Derbent 1 
Ghazavat 1 
TOTAL: 18 
GRAND TOTAL: 70 


Table 1 is strikingly incomplete, with statistics 
available for half of the ten oblasts only by 1925, and 
complete statistics only by 1927. Statistic for Burkhara and 


Khorezm oblasts would not have been available before 1925 due 
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to these areas’ status as "independent" people’s republics; 
the other gaps in data were most likely due to the primitive 
state of the government in its early years. The table shows 
an increase in the numbers of courts between 1924 and 1925 
only because more oblasts were reporting in; this suggests 
that in all cases the numbers presented here are undercounts. 
Even when statistics are present, they are not always 
consistent: Table 1 shows eight courts in Samarkand and 14 in 
Kashka-Daria in 1925, while Table 2 shows six in Samarkand and 
four in Kashka-Daria. Table 1 lists a grand total of 87 
religious courts for 1925; Table 2 lists 70. Even these 
incomplete and semi-reliable numbers, however, indicate the 
impact of the laws of December 1922 and 1923; during those 
years the numbers of courts in the Tashkent, Samarkand, and 
Ferghana oblasts dropped by half or more, the largest such 
drop of the entire period. 

The members of the Commissariat of Justice of Uzbekistan 
were aware that their statistics on religious courts were not 
as reliable as they would have liked, and tried to explain the 
reasons why, as A. Mavlianbekov discussed in this June 9, 1927 
report to the Collegium of NKIu: 

I have information that last year there were 27 

kazi courts, and that this year all in all [they] 

number 7-9. It seems to me that these figures are 

not reliable, [that] in our republic there are 

still persons who continue to carry on their work 

in a semi-legal fashion. Our Department of Court 

Construction and the okrug courts currently do not 

know exactly where and in which raions kazi courts 


still continue to exist, and do not take their work 
into account. If you take the Ferghana okrug court 
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[for example]: it has been put in place in order to 
investigate for itself [and] to question the okrug 
executive political committee (okrispolkom) on the 
location of the kazi courts; this phenomenon 
testifies to the fact that our okrug courts still 
do not think to engage themselves reliably in 
knowing the activities of these kazis ... we must 
undertake direct measures so that every step of the 
kazis is known to us in order to use [that 
information] toward the goal of liquidating them.?’ 


Mavlianbekov’s statement illustrates the two major problems 
facing the Soviets in their anti-court campaign: 1) it was 
difficult to locate courts and jurists who were operating 
underground, and 2) that task was made even harder when local 
Uzbek authorities were less than enthusiastic about it. 
Mavlianbekov was not the only official complaining about the 
ineffectiveness of the anti-court campaign, either. One month 
prior to his report, at a congress of Ferghana Okrug court 
workers held in Kokand, Kurbanov issued this severe criticism: 


Instances have been observed in which village court 
workers have connections with the ishans and bais 
and bow [to them], have dinner with the latter, 
give priority to their affairs and set aside the 
peasants’ business. Such happenings speak to the 
fact that there are persons among the court workers 
who are alien to proletarian ideology, and [who] 
betray the interests of the peasants with their 
activities. 


Besides this, Shari‘a courts exist now after ten 
years of Soviet power. Our court workers need to 
finish them off, by means of popularizing 
revolutionary law among peasants and workers, i.e., 
going out to local areas and throwing a light on 
the psychology of the kazis and the destructive 
effects they have on the population. 


17 


TsGa Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 11. 55-6, "Uchet Shariatskikh 
kaziev," A. Mavlianbekov. Protocol No. 16, Sect. 2, 
Collegium of NKIu Uz, Samarkand. 
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Besides the official kazis, underground kazis still 
exist, who complete transactions, purchases, and 
sales with their own stamps [seals]. Our people’s 
courts accept these papers for business as official 
documents, which fact has been observed in a number 
of investigations.*® 


It is impossible to gauge just how widespread this kind of 
cooperation between government court workers and traditional 
authorities was in Uzbekistan; undoubtedly it varied from 
region to region depending on local custom and the strength of 
the Soviet presence. Among nomadic groups, for example, kazis 
were practically unknown, whereas the Ferghana Valley was a 
stronghold of Islam. At the same time the government’s power 
in Ferghana was rather tenuous, and its representatives in the 
region were not terribly reliable. Compare Kurbanov’s 
statement above with the following report from the Ferghana 
court workers on their activites for January-October, 1926: 


The kazi courts are limited to two in the uezd. 
Use of the kazi courts [is confined] exclusively to 
the bai elements and the backward peasants. At 
that the [peasants] often complain about’ the 
decisions of the kazis to the people’s court, which 
primarily handles village peasants who are evading 
the kazi court because of its "unjust" decisions in 
the "bai interests". Surveillance of the kazis’ 
activities, in particular supervision of the kazis’ 
observance of their jurisdiction, goes to local 
peoples’ courts in areas where there are kazis, 
according to instructions given to them by the 
oblast court.’ 
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TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, dad. 90, 1. 148b. "S"ezd soveshanii 
sudrabotnikov Ferganskogo okruga" May 5-7, 1927. 
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In reporting to their superiors, the Ferghana officials were 
describing a situation where they and the Soviet court system 
were largely in control, with the peasants trusting them to 
render fair verdicts more than they trusted the religious 
courts. Kurbanov painted a sharply contrasting picture, in 
which there were many more kazis operating in the region than 
the Ferghana officials admitted to, and worse, government 
officials were consorting with hostile classes (the bays and 
ishans) and turning a blind eye to kazi activities. It is 
highly likely that the local officials were lying in order to 
avoid the wrath of their superiors, a practice endemic to the 
Soviet system. At the same time it is quite plausible that 
peasants would turn to the Soviet courts to seek a "fair" 
verdict (i.e., one that was in their favor), especially women 
seeking divorce or men disputing with men across class lines, 
as the Soviet system was geared to favor poor plaintiffs. The 
only certain conclusion one can reach from these documents is 
that the Uzbek government had at best only a partial knowledge 
of how well its plans were being carried out. 

The religious courts continued to operate not only 
because of collusion by government officials, but because the 
secular court system was very weak, and was not growing fast 
enough to fill the gaps left as religious courts were closed. 
The following table from NKIu illustrates this problem:” 
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TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 19, 1. 27, "Doklad NKIu UzSSR o 
merakh po provedeniiu i ukrepleniiu revoliutsionnoi 
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TABLE 3: NUMBERS OF PEOPLES’ COURTS IN UZBEKISTAN 


Oblast early 1925 1926 
Samarkand 18 21 
Tashkent 19 21 
Ferghana 21 34 
Zerafshan 3 11 
Kashka-Daria 1 7 
Surkhan-Daria 1 6 
Khorezm 2 7 
TOTAL: [65] = 107 


These courts were supplemented with "investigation chambers," 
(sledstvennye kamery), 76 of them by 1926, whose exact duties 
were not clear. Even so, the combined numbers of 183 courts 
and chambers in 1926 could not come close to matching the 
reported figures of 220 kazi courts in just three okrugs in 
1922. The newly-created people's courts also had to work in 
very difficult conditions, as this NKIu report discussed: 
[The courts] ... must set to work in the local 
areas, where Soviet construction is still in 
rudimentary form and there is still a large 
quantity of kazi courts, which enjoy a significant 
influence on the population. In the overwhelming 
majority of cases legal relations are regulated by 
the norms of the Shari‘a. Concepts of Soviet law 
have only just begun to penetrate there... [page 
torn off at this point]” 
At the same time, the report insisted that the influence of 
the Shari'a in these areas was weakening significantly. 


Court workers not only had to deal with competition from 


the traditional judicial system, they had to cope with poor 


zakonnosti 1926." 


271the original table gave an incorrect total of 64. 


22ibid., 1. 28. 
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physical conditions as well, such as the lack of buildings, 
furniture, and basic supplies. Their temporary solution to 
this problem was to use mosques as court chambers, which 
engendered hostility among Muslims: 


In the old city of Tashkent the majority of courts 
are presently located in mosques, despite the 
incalculable efforts of the Oblast Court. Speaking 
of this, the location of a people’s court in a 
mosque has an unnecessary effect on the psychology 
of the population. 


The Oblast court is lacking in the ability to 
supply legal literature and statutes to the court 
organs, and in several cases [cannot supply] all of 
the codexes, or if [the codexes] are there they are 
the 1923 edition, which is almost impossible to be 
guided by. Without literature, the courts and 
investigators lag behind real life. The root of 
the procedural and material mistakes which are 
encountered in the affairs of our legal 
institutions is often found here. 


This report also complained bitterly of the lack of tables, 
chairs, cabinets, etc., in the mosque-court chambers.*? Ten 
months later, the Old Tashkent court officials were still 
complaining about working in mosques, and they were not the 
only officials doing so. 

Even where the Soviet court system appeared to be 
improving there were significant problems involved, as the 
following report from Kurbanov attests: 

In 1926 the activities of the court institutions of 
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TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, 1. 32. "Doklad o 
deiatel’nostsi Tashobsuda na 1926 g.," dated March 30, 1927. 
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Kashka-Daria Oblast began to display some, albeit 
weak, signs of life. This coming to life was 
displayed outwardly at first by an increase in the 
numbers of people’s courts and investigation 
[chambers], and the appearance of legal executives, 
however inexperienced and unskilled. The kazi 
courts were eliminated. At first glance this would 
lead one to assume that everything had begun to go 
well, but this assumption would be mistaken. An 
increase in the number of people’s courts occurred 
because the latter arose out of the closed-down 
kazi courts, [and] [pri chem ?] former kazi courts 
Sometimes became peoples courts. In sum: an 
increase in the number of people’s courts did not 
occur, but simply the transformation of kazis, 
without any kind of essential changes in their 
activities; the results were of course worthless.” 


Kurbanov went on to say that conditions in the courts were 
gradually improving, but kazis who slipped by to become judges 
in the secular courts continued to be an embarassment for the 
Soviets. In one published incident in 1929, a Soviet judge 
had been a former religious school instructor. A case came 
before him wherein a mulla had divorced his wife but did not 
wish to pay her alimony, and she sued for her economic rights. 
The judge found in her favor, and gave the mulla a stiff 
lecture on the Qur’anic injunctions to support one’s wife and 
children even after divorce!”® 

Despite the difficulties caused by a weak secular system 
operating in poor conditions, run by officials who were not 
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particularly reliable, faced with a rival backed by powerful 
tradition and popular support, the Muslim court system was 
eventually destroyed. How this was brought about is never 
described clearly anywhere, although it is possible to piece 
a rough picture of the process together. 

The government’s initial legal assault on the religious 
courts, where it could be enforced, was very effective in 
whittling away at the scope of the courts’ power. Each new 
law passed in 1923 limited the courts’ jurisdictions a little 
further, and as time passed the government was able to enforce 
these laws more effectively, and in a wider area. TurkTsIK’s 
move to undercut the courts’ financial basis by refusing to 
subsidize them also limited their power, although some courts 
apparently were able to circumvent that by using their own 
official seals for financial transactions. 

As the secular court system grew, it began to provide a 
viable and attractive legal alternative, particularly for the 
poor. The Commissariat of Justice and the Court-building 
Section put a substantial amount of effort into propaganda 
that emphasized the corrupt nature of the religious courts 
versus the justice of "revolutionary law." While it is not 
possible to analyze the effects of propaganda with any sense 
of certainty, I believe that the opening of an alternative 
legal system did make an impact on people, an impact that is 
perhaps best understood by looking at the analogous situation 


of the Jewish religious court, the bet din, during the Jewish 
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emancipation in Europe. 

Until the late 18th century European Jews had lived in 
semi-autonomous communities within the larger Christian 
polity. These communities, called kehillot, regulated their 
own internal affairs, oversaw tax collection, and convened 
courts when necessary. In the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries most European Jews were "emancipated," i.e., given 
full rights as citizens of the states they lived in. 
Generally the terms of emancipation included the disbanding of 
the kehillot, since the rights of Jews as a corporate body 
were eliminated in exchange for the granting of rights to Jews 
as individuals. The Jewish courts were not directly banned in 
the way that Central Asian courts were, but their authority 
was severely undermined because they no longer had any power 
to enforce their rulings; that power had been given to the 
larger state. As a result, Jews who were eager to exercise 
their new rights, who disliked traditional Jewish law, or who 
wanted to ensure that their suits could be enforced, went to 
the state courts rather than the Jewish ones. Recourse to a 
bet din, and abiding by its decisions, became a voluntary and 
private matter. 

The same mechanisms were at work on the Muslim courts. 
Where they no longer had state backing to enforce their 
decisions, obedience to them was rendered voluntary, and 
people began to turn to courts whose decisions could be 


enforced. This process unfolded gradually and very unevenly, 
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depending on how well the people’s courts were functioning, 
which explains the highly contradictory reports sent from 
different, or sometimes the same, oblasts to the NKIu UzSSR, 
saying both that the influence of the Muslim courts was very 
strong and that it was weak. The following 1926 report on the 
Muslim courts from state prosecutor I. Gaziev illustrated the 
problem: 

The kazi courts maintain their existence mainly 

thanks to the inadequate knowlege of the population 

regarding the bases and processes of Soviet law, 

their attraction, based on habit, to the Shari'a 

courts, and also thanks to the weakness and 

dysfunction of the people’s court apparatus. 

Measures toward the strengthening of the people's 

court and the development of its activities appear 

together with measures toward the elimination of 

the kazi courts. 

The process of the dying out of the kazi courts 

eccurs because of their self-liquidation, due to 

the curtailment of the population’s turning to 

them: where the people’s court is strong and 

sufficiently develops its activities, where the 

local authorities render all possible means of 

support to it -- there the population stops turning 

to the kazi courts.?’ 
Conversely, where the people’s court system was not well 
developed and received little support from local officials, as 
in Ferghana, the Muslim courts retained their authority. 

The role of brute force in the closure of the Muslim 
courts should also not be overlooked. Unfortunately, until 


the secret police archives open up it is difficult to document 
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and determine how widespread it was. I think there can be no 
doubt that force was used on occasion, however: aside from the 
well-known general tendency of the Soviets to use force, we 
have a few cryptic references that imply such use, such as 
Kurbanov'’s comment, quoted above, "The kazi courts were 
eliminated." That he did not say exactly how they were 
eliminated is telling. 

The Muslim court system was declared officially 
"eliminated" on several occasions, mostly in the fall of 1927, 
although these declarations were followed immediately by 
paragraphs on how to eliminate the courts that still 
remained.*® The latest of these references to operational 
courts dates from a congress of NKIu UzSSR workers held in 
1929, where Mavlianbekov reported: "The Shari‘a court, which 
was a sharp weapon of the clergy and bais... has been 
eliminated," and in the next breath continued "We need to 
uncover those kazi courts which still exist in secret 
form..."?? It is quite possible that "unmasking secret kazis" 
was a rhetorical tool used for the dekulakization campaign and 
party purges that were happening at that time, but it is also 
likely that underground courts were still in existence. In 
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TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 96, 1.89, Protocol No. 21, 
Collegium of NKIu September 4, 1927; ad. 108, 1.11, decision 
of TsIK and Sovnarkom UzSSR 1927, "Ob uprazdnenii v UzSSR 
kaziev." 


29 
TSsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 226, 1. 2, "Rezoliutsiia -- Doklad 
A. Mavlianbekova o rabote NKIu." 
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1934 one of several Uzbeks convicted of sabotage and not 
fulfilling the cotton plan was listed as a kazi by 
profession.**° Given the large amount of underground activity 
that was going on, I think it extremely likely that there was 
some truth in Mavliabekov’s statement. Be that as it may, the 
kazi courts ceased to be an effective social force some time 
in late 1927 and early 1928. 
THE WAQF SYSTEM 


The waqf system was one of the pillars upholding the 


social infrastructure of the Islamic world. It allowed 
wealthy donors to give a parcel of land -- an orchard, a 
vinyard, a grist mill -- to a mosque, school, or hospital. 


Proceeds from the land went to the institution, and were 
administered by clerical officials called mutdwdllis. The 
donation allowed the patron to accrue virtue in heaven and 
give honor to the family name, and sometimes to evade the tax 
rolls by setting aside part of the waqf proceeds for his own 
family.** 

During the Civil War the Tashkent Soviet forcibly 
confiscated much wagf property, although it apparently did not 


take waqfs in the Bukharan people’s republic.** However, it 


°TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1114, 1. 316. 

33R, D. McChesney, Wagf in Central Asia: Four Hundred Years 
in the History of a Muslim Shrine, 1480-1880. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1991 provides a detailed study 
of the many functions of waqf. 


2Gidulianov, p. 277. 
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turned out that the wagfs were the only available method for 
funding schools, and the soviet was forced to restore most of 
the system in 1922. They did this with two published decrees 
on waqgf. The first decree, dated June 20, returned "ordinary" 
waqfs to mosques and mddrdsds, including lands with buildings 
on them, such as mills, stores, baths, caravansarais, and 
warehouses, as well as gardens and arable parts of urban land 
which had been controlled by a mddrdsd before the revolution. 
Revenues from these waqfs were to be used exclusively for the 
maintenance and repair of the buildings and the salaries and 
upkeep of teachers, students, and other personnel. Wagf lands 
of "agricultural significance," however, were to be turned 
over to the peasantry. 

The restored waqf system was to be administered in each 
uezd by a "college" (kollegia) consisting of six elected 
individuals and one appointed "instructor." The colleges were 
formed from two "schools," one of the people’s court and one 
of [secular] teachers, a set-up that had already been 
established throughout the Ferghana Valley and in the 
Samarkand area. Members of these colleges were to be elected 
in a general meeting of schools, people’s courts and teachers 
of Muslim schools, and confirmed by the local government.*? 

The second law, passed December 28, 1922, was more 


comprehensive. It returned wagf lands and other property to 


3Gidulianov, p. 278. Decree originally published in 
Izvestiia Turkestana TsIK, No. 143, July 4, 1922. 
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all mosques, schools, mazars, and other charitable and 
educational institutions. Wagf lands outside of cities and 
villages that had been designated as having "agricultural 
significance" were to remain in the hands of the present 
owners, whoever could claim to be currently using the land. 
These lands were liable to state (Turkestan Republic) and 
local taxes, with local tax revenues designated especially for 
educational needs in the villages. Rental revenues from 
buildings on waqf lands which were put up by private 
individuals or foundations and not included among the wagf 
property were to be divided equally among the waqf departments 
and education departments. There was a deadline of January 1, 
1924 for filing petitions and documentation regarding the 
receipt of a particular parcel of land or property that had 
belonged to a wagf prior to November 7, 1917, or, if such a 
receipt could not be produced, proof of the wagf’s existence 
from the local ispolkom. This rule was apparently to ensure 
that claimants were not trying to take land that had not 
previously belonged to a waqf, thus stealing from the 
government. The foundation of new wagfs was allowed 
exclusively for charitable, educational, or social-economic 
purposes. They could not be founded for religious purposes. 
The establishment of waqfs which included the right of land 
use was forbidden. 

The most important feature of the December 1922 law was 


that it set up a government administrative system for the 
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wagfs, something that had also existed in tsarist times. 
Waqfs were to be managed by a Main Waqf Administration (GVU, 
Glavnoe vakufnoe upravlenie) and subordinate waqf departments, 
which were supported by income from the waqgfs they were 
administering. The administration and its departments were to 
be staffed only by natives from the local population. The GVU 
was fit into the Narkompros (Commissariat of Enlightenment, or 
education) bureaucracy and headed by a chair from Sovnarkom, 
who then became a member of the collegium of Narkompros, and 
two members from the Commissariat of Justice and the 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs. 

The GVU's duties included establishing the network of 
waqgf departments and confirming their personnel, supervising 
and directing their activities, directing all madrasas and all 
old- and new-method elementary schools, approving the 
decisions of wagf departments on the use of their lands and 
investigating any complaints about how the lands were being 
used, and approving budget proposals by the waqf departments. 

The wagf departments were organized by local ispolkoms. 
The chair of the wagf department was also the chair of the 
local education department; its other members were 
representatives from the ispolkom (2) and the local madrasa, 
elected in a general meeting of the teaching clergy 
(muddrislar) and their students, and approved by the ispolkom 
(a key stipulation, which meant that only cooperative clergy 


were allowed into the departments). The departments’ duties 
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were laid out as follows: a) investigate petitions concerning 
waqfs and the foundations of new waqfs, b) register wagf 
property which met the criteria laid out above, c) compile 
yearly budgetary estimates and abide by them in reality (an 
interesting provision, indicating that budgetary limits were 
often not observed), d) monitor the activities of the 
mutdwdllis, e) control and supervise efficient expenditures 
of wagf means, f) present a report on departmental activities 
to the GVU, g) appoint, confirm, and dismiss mutdwdllis, and 
h) supervise native schools funded by wagfs to make sure they 
remained funded only by wagfs.* 

Finally, the December 1922 law put the mutdwdllis 
directly in charge of administering the waqfs. Mutdwdllis in 
charge of charitable and educational foundations were 
supervised directly by the waqf departments, while mutdwdllis 
Managing other foundations were to be elected in a general 
meeting of the citizens of the district the waqf was located 
in, subject to approval by the wagf department. 

These laws resulted in a restored waqf system, curtailed 
in its scope and subject to fairly close government 
supervision, but able to fulfill its primary functions of 
funding education, paying for the upkeep of mosques and 
madrasas and providing salaries for the clergy and students 
who staffed them. 


4Gidulianov, p. 279-280. Decree originally published in 
Pravda Turkestana, No. 7, January 10, 1923. 
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However, the Communist government was not going to 
tolerate even a quasi-independent system of funding social 
needs, especially when those needs included mosques and 
mullas. In the first half of 1925, the year of the huge 
upheavals resulting from the division of Turkestan into the 
republics of Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, the liquidation of 
the people's republics of Bukhara and Khiva, and the massive 
land-water reform, the Ispolburo of the TsK KP(b)Uz began to 
discuss seriously the destruction of the waqf system. In June 
the Ispolburo outlined a project proposal for the task, which 
was to be the special province of Narkompros. The proposal 
instructed Narkompros to pay special attention to religious 
waqfs and religious prejudices, approaching the villages of 
Bukhara and Khiva with special "political care." The ultimate 
goal was to have Narkompros, via the GVU, take over all wagf 
lands and property and direct the profits from them to 
educational and other cultural projects the Communist Party 
wished to foster.** Again it is useful to keep in mind that 
this project was being formulated during the great land-water 
reform, when large tracts of land and access to water 
belonging to "bays" were being confiscated by the government 
and redistributed among the peasants, particularly the 
landless laborers (batraki). The proposed accelerated 
35TSGA Uz, F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 11. 28-30. Undated 
"Postanovlenie Ispolbiuro TsK KP(b)Uz o vakufakh." 11. 34- 
36, June 1925 project proposal. The project was undoubtedly 


supervised by Sredazburo, but the documentation supporting 
this has not yet surfaced. 
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confiscation of wagf lands was a logical complement to the 
larger project. 

At a regional conference of waqf workers of Uzbekistan, 
held January 24-31, 1925, a large portion of the discussions 
centered around the efforts to turn religious wagf lands over 
for cultural purposes. The final resolutions of the 
conference also called for the complete destruction of the 
waqf system, albeit slowly and carefully.** In June 1925, the 
Ispolburo decided to intensify the effort to gradually destroy 
the religious wagfs and transfer their property to the 
complete control of the GVU, with the resulting funds being 
directed toward education. At the same time the Ispolburo 
felt a need to proceed with caution, not wipe out the waqfs en 
Masse, and to reserve funds for the continuing maintenance of 
mosques. The first lands to be targeted were those not 
Claimed by a proprietor; these were to be turned over to the 
Commissariat of Land (Narkomzem) under terms arranged in 
advance. Lands still administered by the mutawdllis, who 
according to the Ispolkom were pocketing 90% of the profits 
for their own needs, were to be subject to an agricultural tax 
levied via the Commissariat of Finanace (Narkomfin), at least 
50% of which would be handed over to the wagf fund for 


purposes of rural education.*’ 


3TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 11. 101-06. "Protokol 
zasesdaniia konferentsii vakufnykh rabotnikov Uzbekistana," 
January 24-31, 1925. 


37TSGA Uz, F. 94. op. 1, d. 322, ll. 35, 36. 
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These projects, proposals, and decisions finally led to 
a defining law promulgated December 19, 1925 by TsIK 
Sovnarkom, "On Wagqfs." The main thrust of the law was to 
identify and register all waqgf property as such, and to set up 
a system for managing it. The decree stated in part: 


2. Waqf property which was established for the 
goals of education and social purposes is declared 
by decision of TsIK to be property of the 
government. Note: The use of wagf properties owned 
by religious societies will be determined by a 
special legislative act. 


3. Waqf properties which were uncovered and taken 
for inventory before the publication of this 
decree, and which are disputed by no one, will be 
put under the authority and disposal of the Main 
Waqf Administration and its local departments. 


4. All waqf lands located beyond city boundaries 
are transferred to Narkomzem UzSSR, for inclusion 
in the roster of state lands. Note: lands 
belonging to cultural-enlightenment waqgfs and 
religious society wagfs (mosques) located beyond 
city boundaries and occupied by vineyards and 
gardens are not subject to transfer to Narkomzem. 


5. Waqf properties which, up to the moment of 
publication of the present decree, are found in the 
actual control of the Mestnoe Khoziastvo department 
[equivalent to the komkhoz municipal services 
agencies] are assigned to [the Mestkhoz] .* 


One result of this law was to leave religious foundations 
with only gardens or vineyards as a means of economic support, 


weakening them considerably. However, on December 30 


38Sobranie uzakonenii i rasporiazhenii rabochego i 
dekhkanskogo pravitel’stva Uzbekskoi Sovetskoi 
Sotsialisticheskoi Respubliki. No. 60, December 31, 1925, 
"Postanovleniia pravitel’stva," UzSSR, article 529 "0 
vakufakh/waqflar khususida," pp. 2071-2074. A slightly 
different version appears in "Vakufy v Srednei Azii," Vlast’ 
Sovetov No. 7(February 14, 1926): p. 11. 
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paragraph 4 of the law was amended slightly to allow rural 
mosques to keep wagf properties with woodlands and orchards as 
well.*® Setting aside rural waqf lands belonging to mosques 
for special protection was probably intended to diffuse Muslim 
anger over the further curtailment of their financial 
resources, and to give them the (false) reasurrance that there 
would continue to be some guaranteed source of income for the 
mosques and madrasas. The process of registering all wagf 
lands also facilitated their eventual absorption by the 
government. If a "special legislative act" was ever passed 
for dealing with religious wagfs, I have been unable to find 
it. 

This bureaucratic system for controlling the wagf 
properties and their income stayed in place for about a year 
and a half. Narkompros, via its sub-department the Main Wagf 
Administration and the local wagf departments, tried to 
inventory and supervise the proceeds derived from the 
properties and to direct the bulk of the money toward 
education, with just enough going to the maintenance of 
mosques to prevent serious protests from Muslims. 
Simultaneously, the Communist Party of Uzbekistan tried to 
oversee the entire process from its sub-section, the Wagf 
Commission of the Central Committee, continuing the general 


pattern of the party and state bureaucracies doubling one 


39TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 316, 1. 10. Published in Pravda 
vostoka December 30, 1925. 
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another. In 1927 the system changed again for the last time, 
as the government tried to completely eliminate both the waqfs 
and the ferocious bureaucratic squabbling over land and money 
that resulted partially from the loopholes in the preceding 
laws. 

In March 1927 the TsK KP(b)Uz organized a Commission on 
the Clergy, which included such highly-placed people as party 
chair Akmal Ikramov, OGPU Deputy Plenipotentiary M. D. Berman, 
and the writer and Narkompros official Batu.*® At the March 
3rd meeting Berman delivered a report on the wagqfs, urging the 
Central Committee of the party to: 

Instruct Narkompros to present its thoughts on the 

question of the removal of religious wagfs from the 

jurisdiction of religious institutions, with the 
object of transferring them to the jurisdiction of 

Narkompros. The deadline for this work is seven 

days. Simultaneously with this instruct Narkompros 

to work out a draft decree for TsIK on the transfer 

of all waqf income to the educational needs of the 

workers of Uzbekistan. 

Berman further suggested that some charitable wagfs should be 
turned into invalid homes.** 

Six days later, on March 13, 1927, at a meeting of TsK 
KP (b)Uz Burnashev delivered the follow-up report, which began 


by stating very firmly that waqf property was government 


property by law. He further proposed, in the interests of 


Other people on the commission were: Qadyrov, Alimov, 
Lunin, Mumin-Khojaev, Khashimov, and Inoiatov. 


“1PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 769, 1. 11. Protocol No. 1 
(? protocol number blacked out by archival censor) of the 
Commission on the Clergy. 
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simplifying and rationalizing the development of the 
properties, that all waqfs be given over to local komkhozes 
(kommunal’noe khoziastvo, agencies which managed housing and 
other municipal services), with 100% of the proceeds going to 
education. Burnashev suggested that the actual transfer of 
waqis to the komkhozes be planned and arranged by the State 
Planning Agency (Gosplan) and Sovnarkom. The party’s 
Commission on the Clergy was to consider the transfer of 
"religious" wagfs (those which belonged specifically to 
mosques and madrasads), while consulting with the Ispolburo 
Tsk. Finally, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate 
(Rabkrin) was to decide on the administration of the wagfs and 
carry out a thorough revised audit of the wagf holdings.” 

The Uzbek TsIK Sovetov and Sovnarkom published their 
"thoughts" on the transfer of waqf property September 2, 1927, 
in the "Collection of Statutes and Regulations of the UzSSR." 
The decision stated that all waqf property that had already 
been taken over for inventory by the GVU prior to September 2 
would be transferred to the jurisdiction and administration of 
Narkompros, effective October 1. As urged by Burnashev, all 
profits from the waqfs would go to fund education.* 

These laws still left open the question of how to finally 
eliminate the religious wagfs. By this time the issue had 
**RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 3, d. 208, 1. 49. Protocol No. 74 of 
the TsK KP(b)Uz, March 13, 1927. 


@8TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 319a, 1. 19. Decision No. 99 of 
TsIK Sovetov and Sovnarkom, passed August 15, 1927. 
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become not whether these properties would be confiscated by 
the government, but when. The liquidation of the last of the 
waqfs was decided on in a session of the Ispolburo TsK KP (b) Uz 
on August 1, 1928. The Ispolburo’s resolution stated in part: 


1) Recognize in a timely fashion [svoevremmenym] 
the liquidation of religious wagfs on the 
territories of okrugs [where] the land-water reform 
has been carried out. 


2) Along with waqf lands, orchards and vinyards are 
[also] subject to transfer. 


3) Instruct Narkomzem to finish by October 1 
prepatory work for transfer of these lands to the 
toiling peasant. 


4) Wagf lands are granted to the toiling peasant 
according to the principle of actual use. 


5) Free waqf lands, and lands of the same [takie 
zhe] designated category which are found in rental 
use by non-working or part-time working owners, are 
to be used as additional pieces [to be added to] 
existing kolkhozes and for the organization of new 
kolkhozes, and where kolkhozes are absent and there 
is no possibility to organize new ones, grant [the 
land] as an additional piece to an individual poor 
owner. 


8) In the Surkhan-Darya, Kashka-Darya, and Khorezm 
okrugs the liquidation of wagf land coincides with 
carrying out the liquidation of landowners 
[pomeshchichikh] and non-working owners [khoz-v] . 


9) In view of the particular political significance 
of the liquidation of religious waqfs, [we] 
consider it necessary to carry out an explanatory 
campaign in the periodical literature.** 
This decree simply extended measures that were already in 
effect elsewhere to orchards, vineyards, and other lands that 
were directly supporting mosques. The "principle of actual 


44RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d.446, 11. 108-09. Protocol No. 
51, session of the Ispolburo August 1, 1928. 
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use" was the same formula used in the law of December 28, 
1922. Perhaps the most significant new aspect to this decree 
was the reference to the collectivization campaign, which had 
only just begun, and the small role that wagf lands played in 
that. The mention of "the liquidation of landowners" referred 
to the Uzbek equivalent of dekulakization, the arrest and 
deportation of the class known as bays. The decree stipulated 
January 1, 1929 as the deadline for confiscating the last of 
the waqfs. 

A chaotic and ever-changing legal structure both created 
and was created by a chaotic confiscation process in reality, 
one that was marked by widespread power struggles and 
corruption. The state changed laws not only to determine how 
waqfs should be handled, but to accomodate the reality of 
agencies battling for control of property. I had initially 
hypothesized that the destruction of the waqfs was an 
important tool for undermining the economic base of the 
clergy. This hypothesis is true, but the Soviet bureaucrats 
involved seem to have viewed the undermining of the clergy as 
a secondary effect of confiscating the waqfs. What they were 
really concerned about was the money and resources that 
controlling waqf properties could give an agency. The 1920’s 
in Uzbekistan was a time of appalling shortages of money, 
building materials, paper, and any other resource an agency 
needed to do its job properly. The wagfs were an important, 


though far from complete, source of these materials for the 
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agency that controlled them. 

The main antagonists over control of the waqfs were the 
GVU and its parent agency Narkompros, and the local komkhoz 
and mestkhoz agencies. The December 1922 law gave the GVU 
sole control over the non-religious wagfs, but as early as 
1925 the GVU's chair Iusuf Zade complained in a memo to the 
TsK KP(b)Uz Waqf Commission chair Konoboev about "instances at 
the present time of unauthorized confiscation of wagf property 
by komkhozes, especially in Bukhara and Khorezm," and 
requested that the party’s Ispolburo deal with the "wagf 
question" quickly.** Article 5 of the December 1925 law 
apparently resolved that question by allowing the mestkhozes 
and komkhozes to keep the property they had taken, sanctioning 
activity that had been illegal. Burnashev proposed in March 
1927 that local komkhozes be able to take over waqfs instead 
of the GVU, but there is no indication in the record that this 
Suggestion was ever passed into law. What the archival 
records do show, however, is that squabbling over resources 
and legal principles between the two bureaucratic groups took 
up enormous amounts of time, energy, and scarce paper. The 
issue of using the confiscation of waqf property to weaken the 
clergy was comparatively trivial, a side-effect of the main 
contest for resources. 


The process of confiscating the waqfs was also marred by 


STsGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 1.57. Letter dated August 
15, 1925. 
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inefficiency, indifference, and outright corruption. At the 
January 1925 conference of Waqf Workers of Uzbekistan, 
regional reports, among other evidence, made it clear that 
efforts to confiscate religious wagfs and turn them over for 
educational purposes were in fact already underway, but were 
going badly.*® The Samarkand wagf department’s report stated: 


...in its activities the department has a place for 
issuing advances to cooperative associations [which 
are] in contradiction to the structure of the 
department and the GVU, and [for] the distribution 
of advances to officials which are above legal 
norms. The oblast authority has been left 
completely inactive. In Katta-Kurgan the inventory 
of wagf property was not carried out in a timely 
manner, thanks to the fact that the department’s 
income has become completely insignificant 


The Tashkent wagf department reported significant conflicts 
with the local komkhoz over property, and complained about the 
deep "inertia" [inertnost’] of waqgf workers. The Ferghana 
Oblast department reported even worse difficulties: 


The department has not been in a condition (to 
concentrate) on resources, [since its] major income 
has remained uncontrollable in the raions. During 
the course of the year local powers have replaced 
up to 10 managers; as a result a series of persons 
from the administrative personnel of the waqf 
workers have been handed over to the courts. At 
the insistence of local powers, by the way, 200 
rubles have been given to the Mahkama-Shari‘a 
(spiritual administration/Muslim court). In 
Andijan, Margelan, and Namangan no particular 
defects in the course of the departments’ work have 
been observed, but thanks to the seizure of all of 
the most valuable properties by the komkhoz, the 


46TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 316, 11. 6-7. A sharply-worded 
memo from the Ferghana Ispolkom to the Kokand uezd-city 
ispolkom, dated January 7, [1926?] ordered Kokand to return 
mills and shops it had taken from mosques. 
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departments’ income has fallen to a minimum.‘*’ 
These reports indicate that not only were the waqf departments 
engaged in a constant struggle with the komkhozes, they were 
losing. Apparently the departments were supposed to derive 
their budgets from properties under their control, but they 
were unable to do so because of the predatory komkhozes. Why 
the komkhozes were so much stronger than the waqf departments 
is an intriguing question -- Amchage. Chey had closer party 
ties than did the wagqf departments. The amount of open 
corruption described here, as in the Samarkand wagqgf 
department’s giving large "advances" to officials, is also 
rather stunning, not so much because it happened but because 
no one was able or willing to stop it. This kind of 
corruption may have gone largely unchecked until the final 
crackdown on waqfs in 1929. Even so "responsible workers" 
were being arrested as late as 1930 for the crime of 
distributing uninventoried wagf lands to friends in return for 
half of the crop yield.*® It should be noted here that the 
original wagf laws called for turning some property over to 
"the toiling peasant." In the voluminous documentation 
regarding the fate of waqf properties, I found no evidence 


that such turnovers occurred except in this case, which by 


7TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 322, 11. 103-104. "Protocol of 
Sessions of the Conference of Waqf Workers of Uzbekistan," 
January 24-31, 1925. 


“"Khvosty ismailovshchiny," Uzbekistanskaia pravda, No. 
62(March 20, 1930)" p. 3. 
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then was regarded as a crime. This does not necessarily mean 
that peasants were never given wagf land, but it does suggest 
that such occasions were rare. These reports also raise the 
point again that many Uzbek government officials resisted the 
attacks on Islamic institutions in any way they could, in this 
case by giving waqf income to the local spiritual 
administration in direct defiance of the law. 

How did this battle over the waqfs affect Muslim 
organizations? It did succeed eventually in eroding their 
economic base, but the process took time. At the XIIIth 
Plenum of Sredazburo, held in late May, 1927, a report cited 
evidence that the clergy were still earning a substantial 
income from waqfs in some areas of Uzbekistan: 

So for example, in the territory of Ferghana Oblast 

up to 525 tanaps’®? of apricot orchards (420 

desiatinas) belong to the clergy, apart from other 

mosque lands, and the clergy pays the wagf 
department only 25% of the income from them. In 

the former Khojent uezd up to 88% of all waqf 


property belongs to the clergy and only 12% of the 
property forms educational waqfs and is located in 


the province of the wagf department. At the 
present time in the city of Andijan, 20 mosques 
hold the following property: 711 tanaps (120 


desiatinas) of land, three mills, 110 merchant 
stalls [torgovykh pomeshchenii] and one bath house; 
the average income from these properties reaches 
10,315 rubles per year. 


However, such significant income from waqf property 
is not characteristic of all cities in Uzbekistan. 
In Tashkent okrug almost all village mosques 


“The measure of a tanap varied in size from two fifths of 
an acre to one and one-quarter acres, depending on locality. 
Ian Murray Matley, "Agricultural Development," in Edward 
Allworth, ed., Cental Asia: 120 Years of Russian Rule. 
Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1989, p. 278. 
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hold plots of land from one to five tanaps (from 
one-sixth to one desiatina). 


Besides income from religious wagfs, which remain 
almost entirely in the hands of the clergy, wagf 
departments allot an important percentage of the 
income from properties belonging to them to the 
payment of "salary" to the clergy. This varies 
from 6% (in Samarkand, Tashkent, and Ferghana) up 
to 12% [? number unclear] in Bukhara.*° 
The Sredazburo report, if accurate (I suspect that the 
percentages were rough estimates at best), showed a wide 
regional disparity in how the waqf laws were being implemented 
and how they were affecting clergy. It is not terribly 
surprising that mosques in Andijan managed to hold on to a 
great deal of their property: that region of Uzbekistan was 
never under very tight control by the center. Tashkent 
Oblast, on the other hand, was poorer than the Ferghana Valley 
to begin with and was controlled more tightly by the 
Communists. Again, the difference between what the law said 
was supposed to be happening with the wagfs and what was 
actually happening is quite striking. In early 1925 illegal 
confiscation of religious waqfs was not uncommon, and even the 
above Sredazburo report complained about the acres of apricot 
orchards that Andijan mosques still controlled, which at the 
time was perfectly legal. This blatant disregard or ignorance 
of what Soviet law said about the waqfs stands out 
particularly when compared to the many pages of detailed 
SORTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 11. 201-202. The record 
does not attribute this report to anyone. Because of the 


wealth of detailed information it contains on the clergy, I 
would guess that the author was an OGPU agent. 
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exegesis on wagf law comissioned by the GVU and other 
agencies.*! The inescapable (but hardly revelatory) conclusion 
is that government officials paid attention to the law only 
when it was to their advantage to do so. This also holds true 
for officials who were acting against the wishes of the state, 
by paying clerical salaries out of waqgf funds, for example. 
It is interesting to note that not only were officials 
directly disobeying government orders, they were not even 
trying to hide their activities. The Sredazburo report was 
able to provide a precise account of what was happening: 

The wagqf departments’ allocations for the 


maintenance of the clergy for the 1926-27 fiscal 
year can be expressed in the following sums: 


City Wagf Department Ruble Amount 
Tashkent 3300 
Samarkand 2884 
Khojent 367 - 45k 
Katta-Kurgan 1050 
Kokand 1995 
Andijan 258 
Namangan 255 
Margelan 212 
Kanibad raion 75 
Old Bukhara [Ugor. Obl.] 21,000 
Gijuvan [Ugor.] 9114 - 66k 
Kermin 691 - 08k 
Bekh-Budi 500 
Guzar 1000 
Shakhriziabz 1500 
TOTAL: 44,202 -19K* 


The report added that a village imam in Tashkent Oblast 


would be paid 100-200 poods of rice per year*?, or 200-300 


51T9 be found throughout the GVU files in TsGA Uz F. 94. 


S¢RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 202 
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rubles in Kashka-Daria or Andijan, and that at the end of 
Ramadan each household would contribute five pounds of grain 
to their imam. Urban clergy tended to make less money -- 100- 
250 rubles per year in Tashkent, for example. The above table 
probably provided a good reflection of the financial health of 
each wagf department listed; the more money a department had, 
the more it could pay to clergy. Conversely, as in the 
Ferghana Valley cities, the clergy still controlled enough 
wealth that they did not need supplements from the wagf 
departments, and the departments themselves did not have the 
cash. 

By mid-1928, the situation had changed and the government 
was moving more aggressively to confiscate waqgf land. A 
report by Sredazburo recorded an Andijan imam, Agzam Khan 
Tiuria, lamenting: 

Not having an income for existence, I went to the 

village of Khanabad (Kanibad) not long ago and 

wished to work there as an imam, but when I found 

out that the government had seized the mosque’s 

waqf land and garden, I returned home. We have 

begun to live badly, one can’t bear to see [kuda ni 

posmotri]; everywhere they oppress us and press on 

us, and everything has become tighter. 

The official date of the demise of the waqf system was 
January 1929, but the actual date may be impossible to 


determine -- it was at least 1930, and perhaps even later. 


Most likely legal and illegal wagqfs were not completely 
53Qne pood is equivalent to 36 pounds or 16.38 kg. 


[4RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 4. July 24, 1928 
report "O Musdukhovenstve," by APO Sredazburo. 
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eliminated until collectivization was completed, and even then 
kolkhoz members found ways to fund mosques from the land. 
Certainly, though, religious institutions of all kinds were 
badly damaged by the confiscation of their property, by 
whatever means it occurred. 
THE MUSLIM SCHOOLS 

The wagfs and the Muslim school system were intimately 
connected, but the schools managed to survive quite a while 
longer than did the waqfs. This was because the Soviet 
government could make little serious effort to establish its 
own secular school system until the late 1920's, since they 
did not have the financial or physical resources to do so. 
Party and state bodies passed many plans and resolutions for 
destroying the religious schools, but these had little effect 
where Muslim schools were the only option for most Central 
Asian families, particularly in rural areas. 

The Muslim system consisted of two levels: the mdktdab, or 
primary school, where students learned the basics of reading 
Arabic and the Qur’an and some arithmetic; and the madrdsd, or 
secondary school, which taught students more Muslim texts and 
prayers and prepared them to be mullas, the least educated 
level of Muslim clergy. Those children who attended school at 
all usually completed only the ma&ktab, which according to 
Russian critics gave them only a rote knowledge of a Qur’an 
they could neither understand nor truly read. 


During the imperial Russian and early Soviet periods 
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there were attempts on the parts of both Russians and 
westernized Central Asians to either reform the traditional 
school system or build an alternative one. The Central Asian 
Jddid Usul, or new method, combined training in Muslim texts 
with the study of basic science, and blossomed into not only 
a new method of education but a serious political movement in 
opposition to the emirs. The Jddidists, as they were called, 
were instrumental in overthrowing the emirs and setting up new 
governments in Bukhara and Khiva in 1920. The president of 
Uzbekistan, Faizulla Khojaev, had been a leader in the 
Bukharan Jadidist group before the revolution.® But while 
Jadid schools were a significant presence in parts of 
Uzbekistan, the ma&ktdbs remained the most common source of 
education. 

When the Bolsheviks separated church and state in 1918 
they also separated church and school, but in the beginning 
the ravages of the Civil War and the first confiscation of 
waqfs did more damage to the Muslim school system than any 
central government decree. In 1919 the All-Union Party 
Conference urged the building of native-language schools for 
girls as well as boys throughout the country, and provided 


funds for the project.5® As long as the government provided 


55See Edward Allworth, The Modern Uzbeks. Stanford: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1989, pp. 120-140 for an extensive 
discussion of the Jadids. 


56KXPSS v rezoliutsiiakh i resheniiakh s"ezdov, konferentsii 
i plenumov TsK. Moscow: 1970, Vol. 2, p. 48. 
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money, enrollment in the secular schools of Turkestan 
increased steadily. But in 1922 the funds were cut off, and 
the schools went into decline. With the restoration of the 
waqfs the same year, the mdéktdbs returned to fill the vacuum. 
For the next eight years or so there were three kinds of 
schools available to children in Uzbekistan: the traditional 
mdktdbs, Jadidist-style reformed mdktdbs, and Soviet secular 
schools. In the Ferghana Valley the reformed schools were 
slightly dominant, while in the great Islamic center of 
Bukhara traditional mdktdbs were more common. Secular schools 
were rare everywhere. 

The Muslim schools were not free of government 
supervision, however. In 1923 TurkTsIK asserted its control 
over the schools and authorized an inventory of them. The 
decision specified "Where possible introduce new subjects. 
Carry out the registration of new-method schools in 
particular, to take away their support at the expense of 
income from waqf property and gradually include them in the 
system of government schools." All teachers were required to 
register with the local Department of Education (ONO, Otdel 
narodnogo obrazovaniia) and agree to teach only under its 
supervision.°®’ 

The Ispolkom of the Old City of Tashkent, whose members 


included both Uzbeks and Russians, tried to use this law, as 


TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 25. Decision of TurkTsIK 
No. 5, January 18, 1923. 
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well as a similar 1924 decree from VTsIK**®, as the basis for 
an attempt to forcibly eliminate all unregistered schools 
within its jurisdiction. On December 13, 1925 the Ispolkom 
issued a draconian decree entitled "On the Reform of Old- 
Method Schools, Madrdsds, and Kdri-Khands." The Ispolkom 
declared that it: 

strongly forbids giving lessons in a group of 

persons who are meeting in one place in a quantity 

of more than three people, keeping a_ school, 

conducting a mddrdsd or kdri-khanad within the 

boundaries of the old city of Tashkent, in private 

homes as well as in mosques and mddrdsds, and also 

in all other places without proper, that is, 

official, permission from Narkompros. 
Anyone who was running one of these schools and wished to 
continue doing so had to inform the Deptartment of Education 
about the school by January 1, 1926, or face a penalty of one 
year of forced labor or a 300 ruble fine for running a school 
without permission. According to the Ispolkom, unauthorized 
schools would be closed and their property confiscated by the 
Waqf Department. The raion-level police and neighborhood 
(méha4lla) commissions were charged with enforcing the decree. ** 
A Sredazburo report later described its effect: 

Madrdsds were closed, lower religious’ schools 

continued to exist, but were already in a semi-~ 

legal position; the number of schools was sharply 


curtailed (at the end of 1925 Tashkent had 75 legal 
religious schools, by the end of 1926 there were up 


58The All-Russian Central Executive Committee. Laws passed 
by VTsIK were generally copied by republican governments. 


STsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, ad. 32, 1. 19. 
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to 45 semi-legal groups of religious students.) 

There was an immediate protest against the Ispolkom 
decree, on the part of both local Muslim clergy and the 
Communist government. The leaders or spokesmen for the Muslim 
group were Sardar-Efendi Vais-zade (Vaisov) and M. Ali Khoja 
Sii [?] Islam-Khoji;*! Sardar was their main writer. The 
Muslims appealed to the chair of TsIK Uzbekistan in early 
1926, and emphasized their loyalty, their grievances, and 
their expectations of just treatment by the republican 
government. Their first letter/petition, dated January 2, 
1926, began with this protest: 

We, the Muslim-citizens of Tashkent, imams, mddradsad 

students, in our own names and also in the names of 

all citizen-Muslims once more petition the Center 

of our republic and the head of our government: 

At this time, when followers of every cult and in 

particular our co-religionists -- the Muslims of 

Ufa, Kazan, the Crimea and the Caucasus -- enjoy 

religious freedom as declared by the Soviet state 

with its objective treatment of the question of 

religion, independently run their religious 

affairs, choosing and appointing [members of] their 


religious organizations and even taking only those 
whom they wish, squeezing out those they do not 


wish for... and the right of religious freedom is 
used by all, -- our schools, mddrdsds, kdri- 
khands... are forced to close, the ability of 20- 


30-year-old students of the mddradsd to study is 
interfered with, (many of their) days pass without 
activity, they are harassed and abide in great 


SORTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, da. 221, 1. 201. "Material k 
(XIIIth Sredazburo] plenumu -- iz doklada o bukharskom 
musdukhoventstve," May 1927. 


SiSredazburo noted Sha-Mukhitdin Akhun and Isakham Agliam, 
heads of the largest mddrdsds in Tashkent, as the organizers 
of large street demonstrations by maddradsad students against 
the decree. RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. 
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confusion. 


If one considers the rights of justice, law, 
freedom, conscience and humanity, [one sees that] 
that until this time we have [been deprived of] 
religious rights and freedoms, which have been 
furnished by Soviet power. We must have the right 
to use the broad freedoms and rights which Soviet 
power granted to all cults and their followers.@ 


The petition continued with a list of five demands: 1) grant 
"the people and especially the imams" the right to vote in 
elections to spiritual administrations, 2) allow open 
elections for new members of the administrations by March, 
1926, 3) allow religious schools to open, 4) allow the clergy 
to administer and reform religious schools and other bodies, 
and 5) return the Qur’an of ‘Uthman to the care of the clergy 
from its current resting place in the Old City Museum in 
Tashkent .®? It concluded: 

We hope and believe that our Central government and 

leadership of the state will not remain without 

attention to the demands... of our petition, and 

will achieve [a plan] which is in agreement with 

our just demands, and will take the necessary 

measures so that we can live with you in 

tranquility and peace, enjoying religious and 


national rights and freedoms.” 


The petition and accompanying report were signed by 100 imams 


S7sGa Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 11. 28-28b. Taken froma 
Russian translation of Sardar’s original letter in Uzbek, 
hand-written Arabic script. 


83\Uthman was Muhammed’s son-in-law and the third of the 
first four "rightly-guided caliphs" of Islam, who is 
credited with sponsoring the definitve, authoritative 
edition of the Qur’an. The Tashkent "Qur’an of ‘Uthman" was 
returned in 1989. 


S4ibid., ll. 29-29b. 
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as well as Sardar, Ali Khoja and Mulla Mukhamed Ali-Khan 
Islami. These people were clearly taking government promises 
of religious freedom at face value, partly bolstered by the 
erroneous belief that Muslims in other regions were enjoying 
such freedom. Bolshevik antireligious propaganda in Turkestan 
was weak to non-existent at the time, and Sardar’s group may 
have been genuinely unaware that atheism was an essential part 
of Communism. Their faith in Soviet promises only added to 
their outrage. 

Sardar followed up his letter/petition with a detailed 
report, which was entitled "To TsIK UzSSR and leaders of our 
republic. From the working citizen-Muslims, faithful imams 
and all the people of the city of Tashkent and Tashkent 
Oblast. A short report on the misunderstandings arising 
between the Muslims of Tashkent and their religious leaders on 
the one side, and the Department of People’s Education and the 
Old-City Ispolkom on the other side, in the period from 1922 
to the beginning of 1926, especially the years 1924-1925, 1% 

According to Sardar’s report, "misunderstandings" began 


in 1921-1922 when the government threw out previously elected 


STSGA Uz, F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 11. 33-38. "Doklad k TsIK 
UzSSR i rukovoditel’iam nashei Respubliki. Iz 
Trudiashchikhsia grazhdan-musul’man, very-imamov i vsego 
naroda goroda Tashkenta i Tashkentskoi Oblasti UzSSR. 
Kratkie svedeniia o nedorazumeniakh, voznikshikh mezhdu 
musul’manami Tashkenta, ikh religioznymi rukovodshchimi 
{imami i dukhovymi sobranii] s odinostorony i otdelami 


narodnogo obrazovaniia i Staro-Gorodskii ispolkomam -- s 
drugoi, v period s 1922 do nachala 1926 gg., osobenno v 
1924-25gg." 
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members of the Tashkent spiritual administration and put ina 
state-approved head, Mulla Zakhretdin. Zakhretdin was not 
trusted as a religious authority by his unwilling 
constituents, and was accused of being such a _ poor 
administrator that "everything was horribly falling apart."*® 
The Tashkent clergy protested this situation so strongly that 
they were able to secure a new election to the spiritual 
administration in June, 1924. The report then described this 
"election": 


However, the people did not get free choice. The 
leadership of the meeting was in the name of the 
government, comrades Umar Kurbani, Khoji Zufari, 
Inoiatov and others.®’ The presidium of the meeting 
was set up by them without the people’s agreement 
on the officials who were connected to government 
service, such as Mir-Saat, Akhmat Rakhmati, 
Maksumov and others. Next, they turned and 
starting said: 


"We are choosing as members of the spiritual 
administration only so-and-so and so-and-so." The 
people completely lost their heads. Despite the 
fact that several representatives of the people 
proved that [the presidium’s] actions were illegal, 
since from the point of view of government policy 
the elections touch only on religious matters and 
the Muslim --but nobody paid attention to this and 
the representatives of the people were not given 
freedom of action. When the aforementioned 
comrades began show/display the population 
[proiavliat’ naselenie ??], saying, "You must take 
so-and-so and so-and-so, others will not be 


accepted," the people’s representatives, who 
disagreed with this, decided to abandon the 
meeting. However, upon leaving [they saw that] 


Sibid., 1. 33b. This was probably Zakhretdin Agliam, who 
spent much time in jail for his religious activities. He 
continued to speak for a reformed Islam until he was 
arrested by the NKVD in 1936. 


S’Inoiatov would have been the Party representative present. 
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there were policemen standing by the door who 

allowed no one [to leave], and they were forced to 

sit (quietly) until the door was opened.® 
The result, of course, was that the government’s chosen 
representatives to the administration were duly elected, and 
the Ispolkom won a major victory in its struggle with the 
Tashkent clergy. 

The letters from Sardar’s group have a general tone of 
outraged surprise, as though such behavior was unheard of. 
This was a ferocious and probably very personal struggle for 
power in the Old City, and it should not be viewed as typical 
for all of Uzbekistan in the mid-1920’s. Sardar went so far 
as to implicitly accuse the Ispolkom of atrocities: 

Last year, at the time of the Fast of Ramadan, 

there was a scandalous occurrence at the 

Shaikhantaur cemetary -- corpses were thrown out of 

their graves! Even now several graves stand open. 

This cost [us] 15-20,000 rubles.*® 
If the government ever responded to these charges, its answers 
were not preserved in the Uzbek state archive. 

On March 31, 1926, the State Prosecutor’s Office sent a 
memo to the Old City Ispolkom requesting copies of the laws 
upon which they had based their decree.” In June the state 


prosecutor officially objected to the decree on the grounds 


that laws passed by VTsIK were not considered binding in the 


S8ibid., ll. 33b-34. 


STSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 37b. Uzbek graves are 
small individual stone or clay mausoleums. 


MTSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 26. 
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Uzbek republic, and that the Tashkent Old City Ispolkom had 
read and applied the criminal code incorrectly.” One week 
later the Acting Director of the Department of Legislative 
Proposals (a sub-department of NKIu) asked both Narkompros and 
the prosecutor’s department of NKIu to discuss the issue of 
school reform, and to take action with the Central Executive 
Committee "on the complaints about the incorrect formulation 
of this matter and the illegal actions which have been 
observed in this oblast’ and in particular on the protests of 
the Directorate of Public Prosecutions," regarding the 
Ispolkom’s decree.’”? The Tashkent Old City Ispolkom’s decree 
was repealed not long after this. 

The Taskent debacle apparently led the Uzbek government 
to develop its own program for regulating the religious 
schools throughout the entire republic. While the Old City 
had seethed with rage over closing the schools, in the rest of 
Uzbekistan very few Muslim schools were even compelled to 
register: 385 in Ferghana Oblast, up to 112 in Samarkand, and 
62 in the Old City of Bukhara.’? The Department of Legislative 
Proposals came up with a protocol "On the Question of the 


Reform of O0ld-Method Schools and Qd&ri-Khands in the UzSSR" on 


“TSsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 12. June 20, 1926 memo 
from the State Prosecutor of Uzbekistan to the Tashkent Old 
City Ispolkom and TsIK UzSSR. 


2TSsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, ad. 32, 11. 16, 17. Two notes dated 
June 27, 1926. 


 3RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. 
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September 21, 1926. The protocol called for the establishment 
of a commission to reform the religious schools, and ordered 
it to immediately begin an inventory of mdktdbs and qdri- 
khands in Uzbekistan. The commission was granted the right to 
issue permission for the opening of these schools and the 
right to control and supervise their conduct of affairs. 
People who opened schools without the permission of Narkompros 
were still to be prosecuted, but under a different article of 
the Uzbek criminal code than the one proposed by the Tashkent 
Old City Ispolkom.” The protocol stipulated that the schools 
should no longer be funded by the state treasury, but by the 
parents of the students. Existing schools were to be 
reorganized according to established criteria during the 
course of the year as soon as their legal status was 
determined, after which the remaining reorganized schools were 
to be considered closed. Those who persisted in operating 
unregistered schools would be prosecuted. Conditions for 
the opening of maktdbs and qgdri-khands were as follows: the 
school premises had to be dry, warm, and light, with a 
sufficient amount of air; schools had to be supplied with 
tables and desks; students under the age of eight were not to 


be admitted; the native language, arithmetic, and natural 


“This was Article 158 of the Criminal Code of Uzbekistan, 
which stated: "The teaching of religious dogma to minors or 
juveniles in state or private educational institutions and 
schools carries a penalty of up to one year forced labor." 
Sobranie kodeksov Uzbekskoi Sovetskoi Sotsialisticheskoi 
Respubliki. Samarkand: 1928, p. 102. 
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sciences had to be taught; corporal punishment was forbidden; 
students under the age of ten were permitted to study only 
four hours a day, with breaks every 40 minutes, while older 
students could study five or six hours with the same breaks 
and with vacations scheduled for the same times as Soviet 
school vacations; teachers were forbidden to use student labor 
for their personal needs; students in Soviet schools were not 
allowed to attend méktaébs, but the Soviet schools could act as 
patrons (under the system of shefstvo) of the mdktdbs; and 
students in gdri-khands had to be a minimum of 15 years old.” 

The protocol gave Narkompros a one-month deadline to work 
out and publish a statement on the status of both the 
commission under Narkompros and the Department of Education, 
and the maktdbs and qdri-khands. 

One of the interesting things about this proposed decree 
is that it did not explicitly ban the teaching of religious 
subjects, it merely required that basic sciences be taught as 
well. Granted, the Muslim schools were forced to submit to a 
great deal of state control, but evidently in 1926 the Uzbek 
government was not prepared to forbid the teaching of Islam 
entirely. In specifying the physical conditions of the 
schools, however, the government created a very useful pretext 
for closing down any school that it decided did not meet the 
legal standards. 


One month later, in late October, Narkompros discussed 


BYSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 32, 1. 39. 
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and approved the NKIu proposal with an important addition: in 
two years the reorganized schools were expected to "transfer 
completely to the curriculum of soviet schools (become 
sovietized)," i.e., cease teaching religion entirely. 
Narkompros then set up the Commission on the Reform of Old- 
Method Schools, consisting of five people, chaired by Inoiatov 
and including representatives from the Main Waqf, Main 
Socialist Education and Administrative sections of 
Narkompros.”® 

Inoiatov appeared at several stages of this struggle over 
school regulation. He was present at the June 1924 "election" 
of the Tashkent Old City spiritual administration, and he 
delivered the October 1926 report to Narkompros approving a 
school reform commission, of which he was named chair. In 
1927 Inoiatov was listed as a member of the highly secret 
Commission on the Clergy under TsK KP(b)Uz. It is difficult 
to speculate on his precise role without more information, but 
it is clear that Inoiatov was a party member entrusted with 
some important and delicate duties. He seems to have been one 
of the links between the Uzbek state apparat, the party, and 
Sredazburo on policy toward the Muslim clergy. 

As often happens, the school reform plans had 
consequences unforseen and unintended by their creators, in 
that they opened a way for Jadidist teachers and their 
TSGA Uz F. 94, op. 1, d. 422, 11. 1, 14-15. Protocol No. 


7, Session of the Collegium of Narkompros October 30, 1926, 
chaired by Mumin Khojaev. 
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sympathizers to run reformed religious schools with some state 
sanction. Reforming clergy accepted the plans with "unusual 
sympathy," and began to voluntarily add arithmetic, geography, 
and other disciplines to their curricula. Namangan reportedly 
reformed all of its schools along the new guidelines.”” Most 
of this kind of school reform appeared to have taken place in 
the Ferghana Valley, a stronghold of "progressive" clergy, but 
the phenomenon was widespread enough, and well-organized 
enough, that it caused serious concern on the part of 
Sredazburo.”* In Khiva the school reform project sparked a 
small riot on the part of mddrdsd students, who wanted a 
modernized curriculum and less burdensome religious 
requirements, both strenuously objected to by the clerical 
faculty. The students prevailed, although they may well have 
had Communist help.” 
77RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 199, report on clergy 
at the XIIIth Sredazburo PLenum, May 1927. 
79RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, @d. 221, 1.120. "Pis'mo (projekt 
strogo sekretno). K partorganizatsiiam Srednei Azii v 
sviazi s resheniiami plenuma Sredazbiuro TsK VKP(b) ot 28-30 
maia 1927 goda po voprosu o musdukhovenstve," by I. 
Zelenskii. 11. 148-149, "O musul’manskom dukhovenstve," 
speech by I. Khansuvarov. 
79RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 164, "Materialy k 
plenumu -- iz doklada o bukharskom musdukhovenstve." The 
account, probably by Bel’skii or Khansuvarov, stated that 
the students wanted to "receive an education and become 
Soviet people. A revolution took place in the madrasd, 
since the youth felt that as clerical people they would not 
have useful lives, and in order to have useful lives they 
wanted to become teachers." While it is quite plausible 
that young men in Khiva wanted to throw off the old ways, 


the account fits a little too neatly into a Soviet script to 
be entirely above suspicion. 
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It is not clear whether these developments affected the 
growth or decline of Muslim schools in Uzbekistan. While one 
unspecific report maintained that the number of mddrasds was 
falling (due to the transfer of waqfs to Narkompros) ,°° others 
claimed that the numbers were growing. Mumin Khojaev, 
speaking to the 2nd Congress of Soviets of the UzSSR in March 
1927, said: 

You know, old-method schools still exist. If we 

take last year, we see that not only did the number 

[of schools] not decrease, but in several areas, 

for example in Namangan and the Old City of 

Samarkand, [it] increased. Naturally this is 

because the villages are growing and the peasantry 

now has the ability, through their own means, to 

open old-method schools. Of course this is under 

the leadership and influence of the clergy and 

bourgeois segments of the population. On the other 

side, our system of Soviet schools draws in an 

unsatisfactory [number] of school-age children. 

Thanks to these two causes the number of old-method 

schools is increasing.* 
Very possibly the peasants were opening new maktdbs for their 
children while the number of higher schools was in fact 
declining, but because there were no successfully completed 
inventories of schools in Uzbekistan, despite the mandate of 
the Narkompros school reform commission, there is no way to 
verify this. The most systematic attempt to count schools was 
made in the Ferghana Valley in June 1927. This count showed 
a total of 38 mddrdsds with 1581 male students, ages 18-45; 19 


qari-khands with 275 male students, ages 12-45; 137 maktadbs 


S°RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 201. 


8Vtoroi s"ezd sovetov UzSSR. Samarkand: 1927, p. 297. 
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with 2816 male students, ages 7-18; and 22 other study houses 
with 326 male students, ages 7-18. In addition, there were 7 
girls’ schools with 108 students. There is no indication of 
any growth or decline in these schools.” 

Government tactics changed from reforming Muslim schools 
to closing them in early 1927, with the Communist Party openly 
directing the process. This change was perhaps partly due to 
dismay over the reformed religious school activity, but more 
likely it was just one component of the general increasing 
attack on Islam. The Sth Plenum of the TsK KP(b)Uz demanded 
that all unreformed Muslim schools be closed and that the 
okrug-level departments of education take responsibility for 
those that remained. The plenum further proposed a classic 
method for dealing with the religious schools: 

In the interests of maximum delays or the complete 

stoppage of any reformed old-method school, [we] 

recommend to the okrug education departments to set 

up, around suitable petitions to open new schools 

or reform old [ones], all sorts of formalistic red 

tape, [forms] to be returned for further 

information, new unrealized data, etc., etc. 
The same techniques were to be applied to the opening of new 
madrdésas or reformed schools in all okrugs. Furthermore, no 
conferences on school reform were to be held without 
permission from the okrug education department .*® 
*PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 1. 61. This count was 
not made by the Narkompros commission, but by an authority 
of the "SO 2nd group," [?? Upol. SO 2-i gruppy] Shaganshaev. 
83PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 1. 7. "K voprosu ob 


usilenii bor’by s dukhovenstvom." 5th Plenum of TsK KP(b)Uz, 
March 15, 1927. 
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I. Khansuvarov addressed the question of reformed 
religious schools at the May 28-30, 1927 XIIIth Plenum of 
Sredazburo, where he recommended applying RSFSR law to Uzbek 
schools and building a Soviet school system.** His plan was 
virtually identical with the one that the Ispolkom of the Old 
City of Tashkent had tried to implement in late 1925. Ina 
separate speech Khansuvarov and OGPU official Bel’skii 
elaborated on this proposal, stating: 


11. Firmly repudiate all attempts to re-organize 
old-method schools and do not allow the teaching of 
general subjects in religious schools. 
12. In leading regions of Uzbekistan allow the 
teaching of [religious] dogma in old schools only 
to those who: 

a) have passed no less than the first class of a 
soviet school of the first degree, 

b) consent to instruction in religion, 

c) have reached 14 years of age.*® 


Khansuvarov and Bel’skii gave a two-month deadline to 
Sredazburo’s subordinate organs for working out specific 
directions for action. 


Throughout the month of June the Uzbek Communist Party 


SRTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 11. 155, 199. Stenogram of 
a report by Khansuvarov, plus "Materialy k plenumu -- iz 
doklada o bukharskom musdukhovenstve," probably written by 
Khansuvarov and Bel’skii. 


S5RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 99. Sub-paragraphs of 
Section XV. The commission that later edited the project, 
which both Khansuvarov and Bel’skii were also members of, 
changed sub-paragraph 11 to read: "Do not allow the 
conversion of old-method schools into [reformed] schools, 
and in the existing reformed schools forbid the teaching of 
religion," and instructed the central committees of the 
Uzbek and Turkmen Communist parties to "limit" (ogranichit’) 
the number of existing gdri-khands and mddrasds and begin 
reviewing the schools by the fall of 1927. F. 62, op. 1, qd. 
221, 1. 107. 
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discussed and formulated plans for completely closing the 
religious schools. On June 6 the presidium of the Commission 
on the Clergy of TsK KP(b)Uz discussed closing schools for the 
summer using a declaration of unsanitary conditions from the 
Commissariat of Health (Narkomzdrav) as a pretext. This idea 
originated with Akmal Ikramov in a May 24 meeting of the 
Ispolburo of TsK KP(b)Uz, which then charged the commission 
with working out the details.** The commisssion had another 
meeting June 19 to discuss project resolutions from the 
Orgburo of TsK VKP(b) in Moscow on the Muslim religious 
movement as a whole, including the schools. The commission 
decided that students no younger than the age of 14 should be 
allowed to study in ma&ktdbs of either Jadid or unreformed 
type. An age limit of 16 was imposed on the mddrdasds and 
qdri-khands.®’ This is one of the few documents I found that 
explicitly referred to the Moscow Orgburo. 

A Party Commission on the Reform of Old-Method Schools, 
which had apparently superseded the Narkompros’ school 
commission, met on June 7 to design tactics. Present at the 
meeting were Batu, Ramzi, Inoiatov, Popov and Alimov. They 
86RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 3, d. 208, 11. 147-8. Protocol 43, a 
report by Ikramov and Mikhail on the conditions of clergy 
and schools in Andijan okrug. PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 
1192, 1. 4. Protocol 2, Presidium of the Commission on the 
Clergy, June 6, 1927. 

S7PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, qd. 1192, 1.2. Excerpt from 
Protocol ? (blotted out by censor), Commission on the 
Clergy, signed by Ikramov, Batu, and Dement’ev. This was 


probably the Special Commission of the Orgburo for 
combatting Muslim clergy, of which Ikramov was a member. 
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decided that, in view of the small numbers of old-method 
schools, the insignificant quantity of students, and the 
continuing acquisition of wagqf property, it was possible to 
quickly eliminate religious schools in the Tashkent and 
Khojent okrugs. However, it was not possible to do so in the 
Andijan, Kokand, and Samarkand okrugs because the number of 
Muslim schools involved was much higher and because there was 
no budget to build Soviet schools. The commission instructed 
that the top priority in the Andijan and Kokand areas, where 
reformed schools dominated, was to convert existing schoois to 
the Soviet curriculum. Where that was not possible, they were 
to be closed outright and the students taken into Soviet 
schools. Religious schools were to be kept from recruiting 
new students. 

The commission instructed party organizations in the 
Zerafshan, Bukhara, Kashka-Daria and Surkhan-Daria okrugs to 
carry out prepatory work for closing religious schools, but 
not to begin the process itself. They were simply to contain 
the existing network of religious schools and make sure they 
did not acquire more students. 

Khorezm always provided extra difficulties for the 
Communist government. State-instigated changes began there 
later than anywhere else in the republic. So it was with the 
campaign against the religious schools, where the commission 
decided that it was not possible even to decide how to 


approach the religious school problem in that area. Part of 
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the reason was a lack of information about the numbers and 
conditions of schools. The commission once again ordered an 
inventory of schools to be taken.*® These proposals were 
confirmed at or just before the 6th Plenum of TsK KP(b)Uz, 


held June 14-16.*° 

At the plenum, the Uzbek Central Committee was not only 
concerned with children’s education but with schools that 
trained clergy as well. Theses from the plenum instructed: 


Do not allow the opening of more than one course 
for the preparation of mullas in all of Uzbekistan, 
and allow no more than 50 persons in this. Do not 
allow the Spiritual Administration to organize 
these courses by force. Take measures not to allow 
the Spiritual Administration to open courses for 
the preparation of teachers for religious schools. 
Allow the teaching of Muslim dogma only by persons 
who have reached 16 years of age and have a 
certificate of completion of no less than the 4th 
group of the 2nd degree from a comprehensive 
working soviet school and not otherwise, as a 
condition of their voluntary agreement to learn 
this dogma. 


The TsK further instructed the Ispolburo of the Uzbek 
Communist Party to come up with a Five Year Plan for 
education, strengthen Narkompros, build more schools, and 
increase the budget for all of these projects.” 

Muslim schools began to feel the effects of these 
SRTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 1. 72. Protocol - 
Zasedaniia P/Kommissiia po voprosu o staro-metodnykh 
shkolakh," June 7, 1927. 


8S9RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, dad. 739, 1. 24. The date June 13 
is handwritten on another copy of the plenum report in d. 
1145, 1. 69. 


%ibid., 1. 25. "Proekt tezizov po voprosu o dukhovenstve i 
shkole," 6th Plenum of Ts KP(b)Uz. 
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measures within a year after their passage. The mddrdsds in 
settled areas were hit the hardest because they trained 
clergy. A very detailed Sredazburo report on the clergy, 
written in July 1928, noted declines in the numbers of 
students and schools in several areas: 


In Kokand in 1926-27 18 maddrdsds functioned, with 
1098 students [mulla-bachei]. At the beginning of 
1928 only three mddrasds continued to function with 
145 students, [although] from the beginning of the 
school year at the aforementioned three mddrdsds 
there were up to 400 students. 


In the cities of Andijan and Namangan last year 
there were 23 mddrdsds with up to 1600 students; in 
1928 the number of mddrasads has not declined, but 
the number of students declined to approximately 
862 (these figures are not quite exact) 


In the past Samarkand had the most famous mddrdsds 
in Central Asia. Now it has not one. Most of them 
have been exploited by the Mestkhoz, since they 
were suitable for housing. Individual teachers 
conduct classes at home; these may number five...” 


There is a slightly different situation with the 
mdadrdsds in the Old City of Bukhara. Last year 
there were four mddrdsds here with 120 students; in 
1928 there are two mddrdsds, but with a significant 
rise in the number of students -- 176 in all... * 


The report continued that no mddrdsds had officially existed 
in Tashkent since 1926 (indicating that the Old City 
Ispolkom'’s decree had never been repealed in fact although it 


had been repealed on paper), but a few teachers still 


“The official instructions ordered that when possible 
Muslim schools were to be converted to Soviet schools. 
Nothing was ever said about using the buildings for housing. 


%RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 11. 5-6. "Doklad o 
musul’mankom dukhovenstve," by the Agitation-Propaganda 
Department of Sredazburo, July 24, 1928. 
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conducted classes in their homes. In general, the number of 
maktabs and gqdri-khands also declined in urban areas, but not 
in the villages. The declines correlated with the condition 
of the Soviet school system. Where secular schools were 
stronger, religious were weaker, and vice-versa, following the 
same pattern that the secular and religious court systems did. 
The condition of the courts and schools together could be used 
as one indicator of general Soviet strength in an area; 
Andijan had both religious courts and schools operating openly 
in 1929, and Communist officials were never happy with 
conditions there.” 

One other law on education was passed by TsK VKP(b), on 
August 4, 1930, "Concerning the Introduction of General 
Compulsory Primary Education." The law stipulated that all 
children ages 8-12 and illiterate adolescents ages 11-15 were 
to attend secular primary schools in Uzbekistan and in 
collectivized areas of Turkmenistan, Kirghizstan, and in the 
Khojent Okrug of Tajikistan. It was to go into effect 
September 1, and be completely implemented by 1931-32 in 
Uzbekistan (later in the other areas). There were some 
concerns expressed by Central Asian officials that the law 
would be particularly difficult to implement for girls, and 
indeed the law provoked violent opposition in Turkmenistan for 
this reason. I have not yet found material on its effects in 
3PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 613, 1. 11. February 13, 1929 


memo from Andijan agitation-propaganda worker Rakhima Aiubov 
to the Andijan okrug and city party committees. 
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Uzbekistan.” 

The destruction of the Muslim schools deviated from the 
pattern of the destruction of the waqfs and courts in that it 
was completed later than the other two, and the records 
documenting the process are much less complete. In fact, 
documents on the Muslim schools seem to disappear entirely 
from the archives after 1929, despite the fact that the 
schools still functioned in many parts of Uzbekistan. It may 
well be that the OGPU took over the process and closed the 
remaining schools by force, but that does not explain the 
absence of records on building a Soviet school system. Based 
on current information, the most plausible conclusion is that 
a secular Uzbek school system could not be fully established 
until after World War II, and that Muslim schools remained 
dominant in rural areas until that time. 

By 1927 the primary social pillars of Islam had been 
devastated. The courts functioned underground or in isolated 
pockets and could not enforce their decisions in any case. 
The waqfs had been largely absorbed by government agencies, 
and could no longer provide financial support for Muslim 
schools, shrines, or charities. The schools were allowed to 
function despite increasing restrictions and harassment, but 
1927 was the year they were banned from teaching religion 
9427, R. Rakhimbaev, "Natsional’no-kul’turno stroitel’stvo na 
sovremennom etape, Revoliutsiia i national’nosti, No. 8- 
9(1930): p. 99. "Sh. A. Ataklychev, "Compulsory Primary 


Education in Turkmenistan, 1930-1937," Central Asian Review, 
Vol. IX, No. 3(1961): pp. 228-233. 
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altogether. From that point on they were systematically 
driven underground. 

At the same time, the Soviet government was not exactly 
getting the results it wanted either. The biggest problem 
area was the waqfs, where the lure of money and resources drew 
local officials into endless squabbling over who controlled 
what, and into endless corruption when they didn’t get what 
they wanted. Waqf assets were intended to be used to builda 
Soviet school system, but instead municipal services agencies 
and party officials took most of what was available. That 
left almost nothing with which to build secular schools, so 
the Muslim schools remained as the only alternative. 

A second major problem for the Soviets was that too many 
native officials still identified themselves as Muslim, and 
sympathized with the institutions they were supposed to be 
undermining. They looked the other way when Muslim courts 
used government resources to continue functioning, when wagf 
money still supported clergy, and when people taught religious 
doctrine to children. While the Soviets could make inroads 
against institutions, they had a much more difficult time 
affecting people’s beliefs and values. Despite these 
problems, by 1927 the Soviets felt confident enough of their 
position in Central Asia to begin the next stage of the anti- 
Islamic campaign, a direct attack on the clergy, mosques, 


religious holidays, and the status of women. 
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The Soviets’ campaigns to close down the waqfs, religious 
courts and schools were at root a massive attack on the rival 
power of the Muslim clergy. Khansuvarov’s reports at 
Sredazburo’s XIIIth Plenum clearly showed that the government 
viewed the clergy as a hostile, wily and very real threat to 
Soviet power in all Muslim areas of the USSR. In many 
instances it seems that when government officials discussed 
attacking "Islam," what they really meant was destroying the 
Muslim clergy. 

As early as 1925, local Communist Party organizations 
blocked elections and used the police to force their chosen 
candidates on clerical councils, at least in areas with a 
strong Soviet presence. Histories of religion in the Soviet 
Union point to the 1929 Law on Religious Organizations as the 
landmark point in the general antireligious assault, but in 
Uzbekistan severe repression had begun in 1927-28, after the 
government had undercut the clergy’s political and financial 
base. The law of 1929 simply codified many current practices. 

During the First Five Year Plan elimination of the clergy 
was taken over by the OGPU, and an account of the exact 
methods they used must still be hazy and general, since much 
of that information is closed in the Russian and Uzbek KGB 
archives. On the other hand, there is a great deal of 
information on the clergy’s resistance to state pressure, 
which took a variety of forms, from guerilla fighting to 


defending Islam in the name of Communism. By the mid-1930's, 
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however, most clergy who remained active performed their 
duties underground. 
BACKGROUND 

There were several levels of Muslim clergy in Turkestan, 
although they were not organized into a hierarchy like that of 
the Christian clerics. The most highly educated were the 
‘ulema, or scholars, who had been trained in the great 
mddrdsds of Bukhara and Samarkand or elsewhere in the Middle 
East. Most Turkestani clergy were called mulla or imam, and 
displayed widely varying levels of education. Their primary 
tasks were to lead Friday prayers and preside over 
circumcisions and funerals. They often acted as counselors, 
mediators, and leaders in their villages (clerics’ wives, 
called mullikhi, performed the same functions for women). 
Some imams and mullas were highly skilled and knowledgable. 
Others were illiterate, and knew only enough Arabic to lead 
the basic prayers. 

The remaining group of clergy were the leaders of the 
Sufi orders, which were mystic "brotherhoods" (sometimes 
"sisterhoods" as well) grouped around a charismatic leader who 
fulfilled a function similar to that of Hindu gurus or Hasidic 
rebbes. Several of the Sufi orders originated in Central Asia 
(notably the Naqshbandiya), and over time became more 
prominent there than they were in the rest of the Muslim 


world. Some Sufi leaders, called ishans, sheikhs, khojas, or 
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pirs,' assumed important roles in Central Asian history by 
becoming trusted advisors to rulers, especially under the 
Timurids. Followers of Sufi ishans, called murids, generally 
participated in the same Muslim holidays and rituals that non- 
Sufi Muslims did. The chief difference lay in the Sufi ritual 
called, in Uzbek, the zikr (from the Arabic dhikr), which 
entailed chanting set words or phrases (commonly the name of 
God or the statement "There is no God but Allah, and Muhammed 
is His Prophet,"), with the goal of inducing a trance state 
and thus union with the Divine. Some orders, such as the 
famed "Whirling Dervishes" of Turkey, incorporated dance or 
other movements into the ritual. The Naqshbandiya, who were 


and are the most influential order in Uzbekistan, use a silent 


"zikr of the heart." The orthodox ‘ulema were often offended 
by Sufi rituals, calling them un-Muslim, and _ would 
occasionally try to supress the Sufis. This history of 


occasional persecution gave a quasi-underground character to 
the orders, which proved to be rather useful for surviving the 
Soviet period. 

In the nineteenth century Muslim clergymen in the Russian 
Empire became caught up in the tremendous intellectual ferment 
happening throughout the Muslim world, which was brought on by 
the pressures of conquest and Westernization. Muhammed had 
intended his followers to be conquerers, not conquered, and 


the encroachments of the Western powers forced Muslims to 


ligshan became the term most often used by the Russians. 
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confront a situation they had not faced since the Mongol 
invasions 700 years previously. What made European 
imperialism critically different from the earlier Mongol 
regime, however, was that it not only imposed military and 
economic defeat on Islam, it mounted an overwhelming cultural 
and intellectual challenge. In trying to understand the 
reasons for their defeat, Muslims had to consider not only 
military or economic reforms, but cultural reforms as well. 
The resulting storm pitted Muslims against one another as much 
as against Europeans. 

In the Russian Empire, movements to reform traditional 
Islam began among the Tatars of the Volga and Crimea, who were 
influenced both by Russian and Muslim reformist ideas.” As 
early as the late 18th and early 19th centuries, Tatar 
scholars began to question the insistence on absolute faith in 
the tradition that prevailed in the Islamic centers of Bukhara 
and Samarkand. Using Western methods of thought and 
investigation and ideas current in the reform center of Cairo, 
scholars such as Shihabeddin Merjani (1818-1889) began to 
challenge the old ways of teaching, of evaluating texts, and 
of setting the calendar. Merjani also advocated learning 
Russian as the quickest way to become acquainted with the 
concepts of Western science. His radical positions 


2 


This discussion is based largely on material in Azade-Ayse 
Rorlich, The Volga Tatars: A Profile in National Resistance. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1986, Ch. 6, "Reformism: 
A Re-evaluation of Religious Thought." 
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scandalized the scholastics of Kazan and Central Asia, who 
temporarily stripped him of his title as imam. 

One of Merjani’s most important followers was Rizaeddin 
Fahreddin (1858-1936), who was appointed a kazi in Ufa in 1891 
and who eventually became the head of the central Muslim 
Spiritual Administration under the Soviets. Fahreddin was a 
prolific writer who was influenced not only by Merjani, but by 
Ismail Bey Gaspirali’s pan-Turkic newspaper Terjuman, the 
Iranian philospher Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897) and the 
Egyptian reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh (1849-1905). Fahreddin 
believed that science and Islam were fully compatible, and 
that reason could serve the needs of religion, concepts which 
became the cornerstones of the Jddidist educational movement. 
He too advocated the need for Muslims to learn Russian, and 
felt that Islam would have to adapt to modern ways in order to 
survive. Fahreddin’s writings and Gaspirali’s newspaper were 
two of the more important avenues by which reformist ideas 
reached Central Asia, particularly after the revolution of 
1905.3 

In Central Asia itself, Mulla Mahmud Khoja Behbudiy 
(1874-1919) and Munawwar Qari (1880-1933) were two of the 


earliest promoters of educational and religious reform among 


3 

On Gaspirali’s career, see Sergei Zenkovsky, Pan-Turkism and 
Islam in Russia. Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1960. On al-Afghani and ‘Abduh see Albert Hourani, A 
History of the Arab Peoples. Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 1991, pp. 307-314. 
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the clergy.’ In addition to advocating the use of science and 
phonetic language training in schools, they also inveighed 
against corruption in the clerical establishment. Their 
criticisms of the obscurantism that gripped much of the 
Bukharan clerical elite were broadcast in literary form by the 
Jadidist Abdalrauf Fitrat (1886-1938), who used the device of 
the traveler’s account to ridicule opponents of religious 
reform. After the revolution Fitrat abandoned Islam entirely, 
and wrote anti-Islamic fiction for the Union of Militant 
Godless journal Khudasizldr. 

The Russian authorities, fearful of change in the wake of 
the 1905 revolt, tried to supress Jaddidist criticisms of the 
clergy. This only had the effect of promoting the reformers 
in public eyes, which provoked jealousy among some of the more 
conservative clerics. By 1917 there was a deep split between 
reforming and conservative clergy, which was ripe for the 
Bolsheviks to exploit. 

STRUCTURE OF THE CLERGY AND PARTY APPARATUS 

The Soviet government decided to use and widen the 

natural split by establishing a Muslim Spiritual 


Administration (Mahkama-i Shari‘a, or sometimes Nazarat-i 


4 


This discussion is based on Héléne Carrére d’Encausse, 
"Social and Political Reform," in Edward Allworth, ed., 
Central Asia: 120 Years of Russian Rule. Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 1989, and Allworth, The Modern Uzbeks. 
Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1991, Ch. 9, "Culture 
and Religion." 
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Dinia)*>, which existed in the form of a central body in Ufa 
and a number of local, loosely organized, unconnected 
administrations throughout Central Asia. The Ufa 
administration was organized in 1917, while the Central Asian 
groups were organized by TurkTsIK in the spring of 1923.° 
There were no direct, formal ties between the administrations 
in Ufa and Central Asia, but Ufa did send instructors and 
written materials to outlying areas, and the Soviets were 
concerned that formal ties would eventually be established. 
The spiritual administrations was founded in order to 
propagate reformist ideas. TurkTsIK’s decree stated that: 


The Mahkama-i Shari‘a is to spread ideas of 
progress, culture, and humanity among the masses. 
They will be the connecting link between the 
government and the people, will carry out the 
reform of religious matters and will struggle with 
various unnecessary superstructures of Islam [and] 
with incorrect interpretations of Islam. It will 
answer religious questions free of charge, if they 
do not come from separate individuals.’ 


In addition to these tasks, the administrations were charged 


with overseeing the proper use of wagf income, certifying 


5Mahakama-i Shari*‘a technically means a judicial court 


6 


See Azade-Ayse Rorlich’s article, "Islam Under Communist 
Rule: The Volga-Ural Muslims," Central Asian Survey Vol. 1, 
No. 1(1982): pp. 5-92 and A. Hakimoglu, "The Ufa Muslim 
Religious Administration and its Work," East Turkic Review 
Vol. 11, No. 3(September 1960): pp. 34-47 for detailed 
discussions of the administration at Ufa. The TurkTsIK 
decree was dated February 14, 1923. P. V. Gidulianov, 
Otdelenie tserkvi ot gosudarstva. Moscow: 1926, pp. 375- 
377. 


"Gidulianov, p. 376. 
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religious teachers and kazis, supervising the religious 
courts, and spreading “revolutionary, religious, and 
scientific ideas" among the people of Syr-Darya Oblast.? 
Members of the administrations were to be elected from clergy 
in areas consisting of 25 villages, and were funded by wagf 
income. 

While the administrations were founded by the government, 
their obedience to it was limited, and over time party 
officials came to regard the administrations as a threat. 
Adminstration members were very active in their role as 
mediators between the people, the clergy, and the Soviet state 
in conflicts over confiscated wagf property, the registration 
of marriage and births with ZAGS, the status of reformed 
religious schools, elections, and the unveiling of women, an 
issue on which they officially took a neutral stance. The 
Samarkand Oblast Spiritual Administration once wrote a letter 
of protest to Akmal Ikramov over an antireligious article he 
had written, but never sent it.? 

Each spiritual administration negotiated a formal 
agreement with the local party organization, which delineated 
the rights and limits of the administration. For example, an 


October 1924 agreement between the Ferghana Oblast Ispolkom 


8 
Ibid. Why the decree specified Syr-Darya Oblast is unknown 
at this time. 


9 


PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, qd. 1192, 11. 16-23, incidents 
occuring 1926 and 1927. 
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and the Ferghana Spiritual Administration stipulated that the 
administration was strictly a religious body which would in no 
way interfere with politics. Instead, it was to devote its 
energies to eliminating "Superstition" (khurafat) from Islam, 
publishing a newspaper and directing Muslim religious life as 
defined by the Communist Party. The 29 points of the 
agreement technically left the Ferghana administration with 
only a very limited scope of action, but as we shall see both 
sides largely ignored it.?? 

In 1927 spiritual administrations existed in Tashkent, 
Samarkand, Kokand, Andijan, Namangan, Margelan, Old Bukhara 
and Khiva, although it is not possible at this point to 
estimate how many clergy belonged to them.** That was the year 
that the Soviet government achieved full control over the 
traditional Russian Orthodox Church and began to disband all 
of the dissenting churches it had sponsored in various areas 
of the USSR. It is clear, however, that the Soviets also 
regarded the spiritual administrations as a threat to their 
power, and were particularly afraid of any attempts on the 
administrations’ parts to organize into a united whole. The 
XIIIth Sredazburo and 6th TsK KP(b)Uz plenums both gave 


instructions to shut down the spiritual administrations, but 


190 
PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 53, "Tsel’ Dukhovnogo 
Upraveleniia." 


URTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 204. 
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exactly when that happened is not clear.** They were probably 
closed by 1930, since records of their activities stop near 
that point. During World War II the spiritual administrations 
were replaced by state-sponsored "official Islam," with its 
own structures that eventually evolved into the Muslim 
Religious Board of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 

The Soviets divided the Muslim clergy into three large 
groups: the "progressive," "conservative," and the "feudal." 
The "progressive" clergy were those considered to be Jadidists 
or other kinds of reformers; they were generally the dominant 
force in the spiritual administrations. 

What qualified a mulla or imam to be a "progressive"? 
A high degree of education and a willingness to change 
traditional customs and laws were the most important criteria. 
These were spelled out in a letter, written April 5, 1927, 
from the head of the Kara-Kul Mutual Credit Association 
(probably in Bukhara Oblast) to Fatih Suleimanov in Tashkent, 
on the topic of hiring a new imam. The letter began: 

Honored Fatih Khoji, 

Greetings and prayers to you. We are well. After 

the death of Shakir Mudjavirov, imam of the Tatar 

mahalla in Kara-Kul, our mahalla has remained 


without an imam. On account of this, lately the 
first wish of our mahalla has been to find an imam 


1l2PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, d. 955, 11. 1, 58. A mis-filed 
page from "Proekt tezisov po voprosu o Dukhovenstve v 
Shkole," based on the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum. Other 
versions of the report appear in F. 58, op. 3, d. 57, ll. 1- 
Ts 
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Our future imam must know true religion well and 
must be a knowledgable person in science and 
politics, in accordance with the demands of the 
time. Besides this the future imam must possess 
the qualities listed below: 


1 - he must know science, economics, and politics; 
2 - he must know Islam well, be familiar with the 
basics of other religions and have a deep knowledge 
of European philosophical scholars; 


3 - he must be eloquent .. . and attractive to 
listeners; 
4 - he must possess the ability to prove 


scientifically that Islam is the supreme religion, 
and with intelligent proofs repudiate the rejection 
of religion; 

5 - he must be able to detach Islam from all 
superstitions and scholasticism, and prove that our 
religion is a living religion, organized in 
agreement with the demands of the time; besides 
this he must have the strength to promote movement 
of the people along the aforementioned path; 

6 - he must be an exemplary mentor of the people, 
i.e., he must follow the path which he teaches. He 
must not intervene in various squabbles and 
groupings of people, and must possess the exterior 
ability to look upon all [people] equally; 

7 - to sum up, he must have a positive character 
and eloquence that brings fruit (his speech must 
not be boring for the public, in order for the 
public to ascribe respect to his words). If his 
speech does not possess the aforementioned 
qualities, then it will not be possible to preserve 
the purity of our religion from the ruin of our 
people’s persuasion and from the dissemination of 


unbelief. 

..- In all cases, four future imam] must 
approximately possess the aforementioned knowledge; 
we want to have such an imam. If such an 


individual is not known to you, then our religion, 
when at the present time our people are moving away 
from it, will be difficult to preserve.™ 
The letter’s author offered a salary of 100 rubles a month 


plus living expenses, which was relatively low even by 1927 


VRTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 11. 10-11. Russian text 
translated from the Uzbek. 
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standards, for what would have been an extraordinarily 
demanding job. The ideal imam envisioned in this letter was 
in sharp contrast to the image of the ignorant, "reactionary- 
bourgeois Muslim clergy," that the Soviets were putting out at 
the time, which became the dominant image even in historical 
writings until the late 1980's. It is impossible to gauge how 
many imams in Uzbekistan would have been able to meet the high 
standards listed above, although the Kara-Kul search committee 
had one specific candidate in mind, Adburakhmon Rakhmonkulov 
of Tashkent. Clearly, however, the search committee did not 
believe its quest was impossible. On the other hand, the 
highly educated, highly effective mullas and imams who would 
have been candidates for this job were also the prime targets 
for persecution by the Soviet government, which considered 
them extremely threatening. In one of his reports to the 
XIIIth Plenum of Sredazburo, Khansuvarov cited two progressive 
imams in particular whom he apparently regarded as dangerous: 

The clergy is beginning to study science. In my 
first report I brought in as an example two 
representatives of the higher clergy: on the one 
hand we have Ziia Kamala, and on the other, Musaf 
Djarulla. One of them is the purest Jesuit; on the 
one hand he prays according to the Qur’an, and on 
the other he studies Renan; on the one hand he 
appears to be an atheist in the spirit of Renan, 
and on the other, he prays in the mosque. Musa 
Djarulla represents a type of reformer, who revises 
the Qur’an and who strives for the reform of 
Islamic dogmas concerning Ramadan. 


The "conservative" clergy were those who were orthodox 


M4RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1.137. Joseph Ernest 
Renan (1823-1892) was a French philologist and historian. 
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Muslims, against all reform, and who had often held powerful 
positions under the khans and emirs, such as the rais of 
Bukhara. The label "feudal" clergy was applied to the Sufi 
ishans and most of the mullas, mutawallis, etc. from small 
villages, who were often illiterate and knew only the basic 
prayers. The Sufis had their own pattern of organization into 
various "brotherhoods," of which the Naqshbandiya and the 
Qadiriya were the most important in Uzbekistan.* The 
leadership of these groups was generally hereditary, with 
followers personally devoted to the master shaykh or ishan. 

While the state apparatus played an important role in 
controlling and eliminating the major social institutions, the 
clergy were dealt with exclusively by the local party and 
secret police organs, working under central supervision. The 
Central Committee KP(b)Uz and okrug ispolkoms were the primary 
bodies that dealt with the clergy, at least before 1927. At 
the moment there is no evidence that the Party developed 
formal, specific bodies for handling clerical affairs before 
this date, although obviously Party organs and the OGPU were 


active in this area. 


EARLY CONDITIONS OF THE CLERGY 
Sredazburo and the OGPU began intensive surveys of the 
economic and demographic conditions of the clergy in urban and 


rural areas in 1927-1928, most likely in conjunction with the 


15A11-women Sufi groups also existed, and still exist today 
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first burst of large-scale state persecution. Their studies 
form a very rich source of detailed information. In 
particular the secret "Report on the Muslim Clergy," compiled 
by the Agitation and Propaganda Department of Sredazburo in 
July, 1928, is worth examining at length.*® 

The report’s authors’’ were primarily concerned with the 
clerical population of Uzbekistan and its economic base. They 
split the clergy into four major divisions: city, rural, 
ishans (Sufis), and "sects," and analyzed the demographics and 
economics of each group in turn, beginning with the urban 
clergy. They began with a straightforward population 
estimate: 


TABLE 1: GENERAL MAKE-UP OF THE URBAN CLERGY BY OCCUPATION 


Imams Kari Mudarisy Judicial Total 
1463 156 68 83 1780 [sic: 1770] 


The clergy were then divided by age: 
TABLE 2: AGES OF URBAN CLERGY 
Under 30 30-55 55 and over Total 
159 920 701 1780 


and by their economic condition: 


16 

RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 11. 1-36. "Doklad o 
Musdukhovenstve," APO Sredazburo VKP(b), July 24, 1928, 
marked "sekretno." The complete report deals with clergy in 
all of Central Asia. 


17 


the report contains references which indicate its authors 
were probably Khansuvarov and Bel’skii, but the copy I 
examined was unsigned. 
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TABLE 3: PROPERTY STATUS 


Qwning house, House only Engaged _ in trade Total 
garden and land 


658 538 40 1226%° 
Finally, the report gave ratios of clergy to population served 
in some of the major cities: 


TABLE 4: URBAN CLERGY : POPULATION RATIOS 


City No. of clergy Population Ratio 1 cleric:pop. 
Samarkand 105 77,201 1:735 

Tashkent 390 178,228 1:455 

Kokand 174 37,148 1:398 [sic - 213] 
Andijan 205 73,465 1:368 [sic - 358] 
Khojent 112 37,143 1:332 

Old Bukhara 160 46,706 1:292 

Margelan 159 44,327 1:278 

Namangan 331 76,000 1:200 [sic - 230] 
TOTAL: 1636 570,218 


Not surprisingly, the table shows that the densest clerical 
population was in the Ferghana Valley, while the least dense 
was in the Russified cities.’ 

Aside from the obvious problem that some of these figures 
were inaccurate due to poor arithmetic, notes by the authors 
identify other holes in the data. When compiling statistics 
for Table 1, the authors did not include the city of Khiva or 
the mueddzins, although they estimated the latter population 
at up to 1000 individuals. They also included only those 


clergy for whom religious service was the primary or only 


18 


The correct total is 1236. This may imply that the 
remaining 544 or 554 owned no property at all. 


I9RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, ll. 1-2. 
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source of income, leaving out an unknown number of part-time 
imams. In other words, these numbers were low estimates. 

This report and a similar one delivered at the May 1927 
XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum both noted that the urban clergy were 
migrating to the countryside in significant numbers. The 
primary reasons given for this were that the village clergy 
were paid better than urban clergy, and that it was much 
easier to avoid the Communists in rural areas. As the authors 
of the 1928 report explained: 

Scanty earnings, and losing a base for their 

activites, has forced the clergy to abandon the 

city and go to the village. They are dispersing 

not only within their own okrugs, but to other 

okrugs. The Bukharan clergy are even fumbling for 

a foothold in Kazakhstan. The departure to the 

villages has been noted in a number of cities: 20 

cases of out-migrating imams in Old Bukhara, in 

Margelan - 10, in Khojent - up to 12, in Samarkand 

- 10. The tendency toward leaving for the village 

among the urban clergy is growing larger.?° 
In the cities listed 6-12% of the clergy had left; hardly a 
Communist rout, but certainly a significant number. 

Section II of the report concerned the rural clergy of 
Uzbekistan, and began with a parallel statistical breakdown, 
except that here the authors were less sure of their numbers: 

According to the incomplete figures given (they are 

most incomplete for Khorezm), the number of clergy 


in Uzbek villages is 6147...” 
not including muedzzins. Of these, only 264 were credited 
20 


RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 5. See also F. 62, op. 
1, -da..221,. 1. 203°. 


271RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 11. 
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with having any kind of special or higher education. The 
remaining tables were as follows: 
TABLE 5: AGES OF RURAL CLERGY 


Under _35 35-55 55 and over Total 


1228 2955 1682 5865 


TABLE 6: PROPERTY STATUS 


Qwning house, House only Engaged in trade Total 
garden and land 
3190 2489 66 564574 


Overall clerical income was higher in the village than in the 
city. According to the study, a village imam could earn up to 
1000 rubles per year.?? The village clergy as a group also 
tended to be a little younger than their urban colleagues. On 
the average, though, both urban and rural clergy seemed to be 
reasonably well-off, in that most clerics owned homes and some 
land. The ratio of clergy to population was much lower for 
rural areas than for urban ones, probably due to the much 


higher population in the countryside: 


22 


sic -- the correct total is 5745. The data here support the 
idea that the rural clergy were slightly wealthier than the 
urban group. 


23RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 14. 
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TABLE 7: RURAL CLERGY : POPULATION RATIOS 


Okrug No. of clergy Population Ratio 
Surkhan-Daria 252 186,433 1:740 
Zerafshan 238 218,112 1:665 [sic] 4 
Andijan 960 611,732 1:637 
Ferghana 891 514,000 1:57675 
Kashka-Daria 550 304,363 1:553 
Khojent 278 139,679 1:503 
Samarkand 948 393,673 1:415 
Tashkent 855 333,369 1:390 
TOTAL: 4972 2,701,361 


It is essential to keep in mind that the authors themselves 
claimed these statistics were too low, especially since 
Khorezm okrug was completely excluded. Even at this early 
stage of the anti-clerical campaign, however, there were some 
indications that the number of active clergy was declining. 
A June 1927 survey of religious schools and clergy in Ferghana 
Okrug showed a total of 956 clergy, plus approximately 156 
sufis and ishans, which was somewhat higher than the figure of 
891 clergy given for Ferghana Okrug in the later study above.”® 

Available statistics became even less certain in Section 
III of the study, dealing with Sufi groups. The authors could 
not provide statistical tables for this section, only 
estimates: 


In Uzbekistan (excluding Bukhara, Zerafshan, and 
Khorezm okrugs), there are 533 ishans (neither 


7oorect ratio is 1:916; not counting Nur-Atyn raion 


not counting the "strip from the foreign railroad." 


26 

PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, da. 955, 1. 62 "Dokladnaia 
zapiska," signed by the Plenipoteniary S.O., 2nd group, 
Shaganshaev. 
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urban nor village clerical ishans are considered in 

this figure.) Of those, 502 inherited their 

calling and only 31 [received it] by special 

training. The age of the ishans is: up to 45 - 

216; over 45 -317. ...up to 400 ishans have a 

house, garden, and land, [while] 133 have only a 

house. These figures show that two thirds of the 

ishans are prosperous at the present time, [meaning 

- t.k.] that the land reform has hit [zadala] only 

the most economically powerful among them. Almost 

half of the ishans (270) in the surveyed okrugs are 

migrating to the backward okrugs of Surkhan-Daria 

and Kashka-Daria.?’ 

The reference to "clerical ishans" (dukhovnye ishany), 
probably meant those who were both "regular" mullas, teachers, 
etc. while simultaneously practicing Sufism, as opposed to 
those who operated completely outside of orthodox Islam. 
Excluding this group had the effect of further depressing the 
estimated total number of Sufis in the republic, which was 
already far too low because the surveyors excluded three 
heavily-populated regions. The report additionally observed 
that approximately 314 ishans were still able to collect 
tribute from their followers, an indication of the weakness of 
the local government bodies. 

Despite the fact that these figures are not as reliable 
as one would wish them to be, they are still useful for 
providing a rough picture of the general demographics and 
structure of the clergy before the harshest persecution began. 
I will return to these tables later for comparison with 


estimates of the clerical population for the mid- and late- 


1930's. 


27RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 17 
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Reports gathered by the Sredazburo and secret police 
workers in 1927 and 1928 did not merely present statistics 
describing the condition of the clergy. They also included 
lengthy collections of anecdotes and other information. These 
anecdotes did not necessarily add up to a completely 
consistent picture of what was happening, but they did flesh 
out the numbers nicely. 

The reports were as revealing of their authors as much as 
they were about their Muslim subjects. Berman and Bel’skii, 
writing for the OGPU in January 1927, were primarily 
interested in clerics’ relations with the international Muslim 
community and in the possibility of their collaboration with 
England (this five months before the diplomatic crisis 
erupted). OGPU agents followed the Soviet delegations to 
Muslim conferences in Cairo in May 1926, Mecca in June 1926, 
and Teheran, reporting in detail to Moscow what "our Muslims" 
had to say on certain subjects and who they met with, 
especially when the Muslims spoke to Central Asian emigres 
such as Zaki Validov.?* Berman and Bel’skii also commented on 
internal Uzbek Muslim affairs: 

The difference between the progressive and the 

reactionary clergy in the internal provinces of the 


Union may be soley formal. There are no particular 
groups. Today’s reactionaries may become 


28 

RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 11. 2-3. OGPU report on 
the Muslim clergy in Uzbekistan, January 8, 1927, signed by 
Bel’skii and M. Berman. A. Z. Validov (Togan) was a Bashkir 
who fought for autonomy from the Russians, then fled after 
the Civil War. 
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progressives tomorrow. There are sufficient 
examples of this. 


Nothing of the kind [happens] in Uzbekistan. The 
particulars of the situation here lie in that the 


conservatives are numerically stronger. The 
foundation of their power is feudal relations (the 
ishans) . 


However, the land-water reform was weakening this foundation: 
We have observed how the ishan Valikhanov in Urgut 
(Samarkand Oblast), this typical landowner, is 
gradually losing his influence, which washed far 
beyond the boundaries of Samarkand Oblast before 
the land reform. The situation of other ishans in 
other oblasts is no less significant in this 
respect. ”° 

According to the report, the influence of urban clergy was 

rising and filling in the gaps left by the rural ishans. 

The OGPU finished its 1927 report by expressing deep 
concern over the possibility that the progressive clergy would 
organize, using the spiritual administrations as their base. 
Writing for Sredazburo a year and a half later, Bel’skii and 
Khansuvarov echoed and emphasized that concern, provided 
evidence that the clergy were organizing through the spiritual 
administrations, and repeated that the clergy were being 
weakened economically. They said that clergy were being 
pushed to rural areas because of pressure in the cities, and 
singled out Bukhara as a particular example of this. However 
some clerical groups, in particular the progressives, were 


said to be strengthening: 


Despite the significant weakening of the abilities 
of the higher clergy [defined as teachers and 


29RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 11. 6-7. 
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judges], some dependence of the lower Muslim 

(mosque) clergy on the outstanding and influential 

mudarrisy, in particular by appointment, is holding 

out at the present time. 

Although by comparison with the general mass of 

clergy the progressive section is not especially 

significant, it spreads its influence into the most 

forward (old) cities and has attempted recently to 

penetrate into the village; this is especially 

noticeable in the regions of Kokand, Andijan, and 

Osh. 3° 

The Central Committee of the Uzbek Communist Party 
additionally noted that Sufi groups in the Ferghana Valley 
appeared to be strengthening, although contradictory 
tendencies toward rivalry over followers and gathering a more 
united leadership were also present. The 5th Plenum TsK 
KP(b)Uz report of March 1927 stated that the spiritual 
administrations, especially in Andijan, were attempting to 
unite the Sufis and "normalize" their ritual zikrs by adapting 
them to current conditions. The report sardonically added: 

At this point one must note that this reform 

deprives the ishans of part of their income, for 

use by the reforming clergy.** 

Some groups of reformers were also trying to strengthen 
their position by publicly demonstrating their loyalty to the 
Soviet regime. Mosques petitioned to be included in the 


celebrations of the 10th anniversary of the October 


Revolution, and mullas decorated red banners with appropriate 


30 


RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 95. May 1927 report to 
the XIIIth Plenum of Sredazburo. 
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slogans. They were generally refused permission to march.* 

By mid-1928, however, Sredazburo’s APO noted a distinct 
decline in morale, "a final disappointment in the possibility 
of the clergy’s [co-Jexistence with Soviet power," and a 
decline in the activities and influence of the spiritual 
administrations. Administrations in Namangan, Bukhara, and 
Margelan had either "self-liquidated" or were discussing the 
idea, and the APO report quoted Mulla Akhmed Zaki Akhtiamov of 
Tashkent as saying that the administrations in Tashkent, 
Samarkand, and Bukhara were so ineffective that it would be 
better if they did not exist at all.** Some people were said 
to be so frustrated in their efforts to thwart the unveiling 
campaign that they were giving up the struggle. Clerical 
incomes had continued to fall -- in Samarkand in 1926 an imam 
could have made 400-500 rubles per year, but by 1927 average 
income had fallen to 150-200 rubles.™ 

In a separate report to Sredazburo in July, 1928 party 
propagandist S. Pis’mennyi offered an explanation of why the 
clergy were feeling so disappointed: 

The general fall in religiosity of the urban 

population of Uzbekistan is caused by the 

strengthening of our economic and social-cultural 


position, [which has] brought the weakening of the 
urban Muslim clergy of Uzbekistan, expressed [as 


32 


I. Kiselev. "Protiv boga i religii," Za partiiu No. 
1(January 1928): pp. 84-86. 


3RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, da. 1593, ll. 2-3. 
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follows] : 
a) in the narrowing of the Spiritual 
Administration’s activites, and in particular their 
isolation from the village clergy; 
b) in the paralysis, so to speak, of the 
progressive reforming wing of the clergy; 
c) in the complete cutting off of the Central 
Spiritual Administratrion (in Ufa) from the Uzbek 
clergy; 


da) in the narrowing of activities in the group of 

religious schools, which is explained by the 

absolute, great influence of the Soviet school. 
Pis’mennyi additionally remarked "ALL THESE SUCCESSES ARE NOT 
A RESULT OF THE ANTIRELIGIOUS WORK OF THE PARTY ORGANIZATIONS, 
BUT A RESULT OF THE WORK OF THE APPROPRIATE SOVIET ORGANS," 
joining in the great wave of criticism that antireligious 
organizations were enduring at the time.” 

The situation of the Sufis was apparently a little better 
than that of the regular imams. Pis’mennyi reported to 
Sredazburo that there was a resurgence of Sufi activity, 
especially in those villages where antireligious and party 
work were weak.*® The Sredazburo APO report of July 24, 1928 
explained this phenomenon in more detail: 

.. we have noticed that in the okrugs where the 

land reform was carried out ishanism is once again 

strengthening. In Andijan okrug the following is 

noticeable: the famous Namangan ishan Mukhitdin 

Kary Nigmatullaev, at the end of 1927 and the 

beginning of 1928 has developed his influence in 

recruiting followers, exerting it mainly among the 
poor who were allotted land in the reform. ; 


But the ishans are not everywhere completely 
35RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 442, 1. 8. Report delivered 
July 2 and 24, 1928, to the Ispolkom Sredazburo. 
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successful in  subordinating those whom they 

exercise their influence upon. A significant 

portion of the poor has broken with the ishans, and 
their break shows "tangibly." For example, in the 

same Andijan okrug, the followers of ishan 

Mukhitdin Kary arrived in the village of Shur- 

Kurgan and arranged a large-scale zikr. Four 

bedniaks, in the guise of ritual participants, took 

advantage of the darkness and began to inflict 
blows on the followers who were carrying out the 
rites. The followers began to disperse one by one, 

and the zikr was broken up.?’ 

Despite this evidence of hostility to the Sufis, the report 
warned that the movement and its rituals were dangerous to the 
regime and should be suppressed as much as possible. 

Taken together, it appears from these reports that the 
Muslim clergy experienced a deterioration of conditions from 
in the late 1920's, primarily because their economic base and 
their school systems had been undercut. The evidence 
presented here also suggests a shifting of power among them, 
with the conservatives in a stronger position than the 
progressives earlier in the decade, the progressives gaining 
some preeminence in the mid-1920's, and both groups losing 
power considerably in 1928. It is difficult even to make a 
generalization about the condition of the Sufis because 


information about them was so sketchy, but they too had 


evidently begun to feel the bite of Soviet oppression. 


CRUSHING THE CLERGY 


What, precisely, was the government doing to cause these 


37RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, ad. 1593, 11. 17, 19. 
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changes? As we have seen, the state’s campaign to destroy the 
social and financial bases of the clergy was by and large 
successful in terms of its effect on the target group. Its 
most important weapon against the clergy was the OGPU, which 
was arresting the clergy in large numbers and sending them to 
labor camps outside of Central Asia or killing them outright, 
particularly during the 1927-1932 period. However, because 
the direct arrests and murders were carried out in secret, it 
is very difficult to discuss the matter in concrete terms. 
Some evidence is available outside of the secret police 
archives, though. 

At the very beginning of 1927 the OGPU was extremely 
concerned about the possibility of the clergy organizing, and 
mounted an intense campaign to destroy the organizational 
abilities of the spiritual administrations. Bel’skii and 
Berman issued a set of proposals on the necessity of blocking 
the spiritual administrations from organizing within 
Uzbekistan or linking up with the central administration in 
Ufa, which were identical to the proposals made by Khansuvarov 
and Bel’skii at the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum in May, 1927. 
The OGPU men also instructed: 

Do not allow on the Spiritual Administration staff 


those persons who are closely connected with anti- 
Soviet circles. 

Further undermine the economic base of the clergy, 
spreading our legislative actions on wagfs to areas 
where a significant part of the waqfs are still 
under the authority of the clergy (even in Ferghana 
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and especially in Khojent and Tajikistan) .* 

These instructions give some indication of the scope of direct 
OGPU involvement in the anti-clerical campaign and in 
governing Central Asia as a whole. The arrest of Muslim 
clergy on a large, semi-organized scale also began in 1927, as 
the record of the Sth Plenum of the Uzbek Communist Party 
shows. Akmal Ikramov himself ordered the arrest of specific 
clergy in some cases, and in others ordered the secret arrest 
of all religious opponents of the regime. 

Between the antireligious campaign, the land-water 
reform, and the early stages of collectivization, the 
traditional upper classes of Uzbek society were enduring 
intense repression in the late 1920's. A telegram sent to 
Zelenskii from Andijan in 1929 or 1930 cryptically informed 
him that as part of the collectivization drive 581 had been 
liquidated, and 1038 land-owners (pomeshchiki) , 477 merchants, 
and 1038 "functionaries of the clergy have been cut down 
[urezano] ." "Cut down" here seems to be in the sense of 
"their numbers were cut down by ...," which could mean that 
the people were arrested, exiled, killed, driven out of 
business, or all of the above. In any case, the numbers are 
astonishing when one keeps in mind that in 1928 Sredazburo’s 
surveys had counted 1165 clergy in the city of Andijan and its 


surrounding okrug combined, although that number was a low 


38RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, qd. 1145, 1. 8. January 8, 1927 
OGPU report on Muslim clergy by Bel’skii and Berman. 
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estimate. At the same time the telegram proposed returning 
some holdings to clergy who appeared to be laborers, for 
reasons not explained. *® 

Many mullas and imams were arrested in connection with 
their protests against Soviet social-engineering initiatives, 
particularly the campaign to liberate women. Among these was 
Mulla Abdurasul Bainazarov of Andijan okrug, and his case 
provides a fascinating window into the fate of numerous clergy 
during this harsh period. Bainazarov’s file, which was stored 
in the Central State Archive of Uzbekistan, began April 11-20, 
1929, by explaining the circumstances surrounding his arrest: 

At the time of the last election campaign to the 

soviets in Andijan okrug, the village of Naryn Kap, 

Khakulabad raion, Zibi Nisa Igambandyeva was 

unanimously elected chairwoman of the village 
soviet by the batraks, bedniaks, and peasants, and 

also with the participation of women -- housewives 

and young women. After the completion of the 

election campaign, elements alien to Soviet power 

and disenfranchised people (lishentsy) expressed 

their dissatisfaction... 
Igambandyeva and other members of the soviet actively promoted 
unveiling and observing International Women’s Day (March 8), 
which offended many Muslims, particularly since Ramadan fell 
in March that year. In the mosques mullas "agitated for the 
strengthening of Islam," whatever taht may mean. After 


prayers on March 12 protests were apparently particularly 


strong, and a group of angry Muslims left their mosque and 


39RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 554, 11. 333-34. "vozvrashchat’ 
khozgiaistva chinovnikam dukhovenstvu osnovnom 
iavliaiushchikhsia trudovymi." The date is difficult to 
ascertain. 
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gathered at a teahouse (chaykhand). Simultaneously 
Igambandyeva appeared at a public eatery (ashkhand) to agitate 
for workers to help repair a road in order to transport grain 
to a local "association" (shirkadt). The authors of the case 
file apparently felt that these two events led to a violent 
incident the following day, when some villages refused to send 
out workers for the road, and Igambandyeva’s main assistant 
was severely beaten by a crowd that demanded a male chair of 
the soviet, among other things. Bainazarov was arrested and 
accused of being in the mosque and inciting the crowd on March 
sli es 

Bainazarov was convicted of violating Article 64 part 2 
and Article 58 of the Criminal Code of Uzbekistan by the 
Supreme Court on April 12, 1929, both of which involved 
organizing and belonging to counter-revolutionary and 
terrorist groups. He was initially sentenced to be shot, but 
the sentence was immediately commuted to ten years in prison. 
He was 46 years old.* 

As was the case with virtually all political prisoners, 
Bainazarov started serving time before he was convicted and 
sentenced. By March 17, a mere four days after his arrest, he 


had been sent to work on the new White Sea-Baltic Sea canal 


{{TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 811, 1. 119. 
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(Belomorskii kanal), along with many other Uzbeks.** The 
thousands of prisoners who built and died for the Belomor 
canal were governed by none other than Matvei Davidovich 
Berman, who had been promoted from heading the OGPU in Central 
Asia to heading the Main Board for all OGPU forced labor 
camps.*? Conditions in the Belomor camps were significantly 
worse for non-Russians than they were for Russians, and 
Central Asians were regarded with contempt by the Europeans. 
A group of Soviet writers, under the direction of Maksim 
Gorky, wrote a chilling "collective book" called The White Sea 
Canal, on the rehabilitative virtues of forced labor at 
Belomor. The book included this vignette without comment: 


[Semyon Firin] came into the clinic, and saw a 
dumb-show conversation between the doctor and an 
Uzbek patient, who was trying in vain to express 
his ailment in eloquent gestures. Firin asked: 

"Do you understand what hurts him?" 

The doctor with scientific solemnity, raised a 
thermometer instead of his finger. 

"They're stupid people! They can’t express 
themselves in a human language, but we guess at it. 
With a certain amount of experience if a doctor has 
good eyes, he can tell by the external 


“TSGA Uz, F. 86, op. 10, d. 811, 1. 116. The Soviets made 
a practice of sending prisoners as far from their own homes 
as possible; while Russians were languishing in Siberia, 
many Central Asians were sent to the Belomor project or the 
Dmitri camp near Moscow. 


43Tn 1933 Stalin gave Berman an Order of Lenin for his work. 
In 1937 Berman was accused of "wrecking activities in the 
organs of the NKVD," and shot in February 1939. 

Dmitri Volkogonov, Stalin: Triumph and Tragedy. New York: 
Grove Weidenfeld, 1988, pp. 195, 303, 331. Robert Conquest, 
Stalin’s Secret Police. Stanford, CA: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1985, p. 160. 
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appearance. "*4 
Throughout the text, all of the "national minorities" are 
referred to as stupid, lazy, and filthy in their habits. The 
camp newspaper, "Reforging," labled them idlers. The majority 
of them apparently spoke little or no Russian. 

It is quite a contrast then to read an OGPU file report 
on Bainazarov written in 1934. He made or handled rope 
[Rabochii kanatnoi maskoi], and was described as working 
satisfactorily: 

...fulfills norms an average of 116%, shock-worker, 

takes part in cultural-mass work, attends the 

political hour, is part of the sanitary-troika of 

the barracks. Disciplined conduct in daily life 

and in production is good.* 

The report was written in response to Bainazarov’s request for 
personal amnesty. After serving a certain part of their 
sentences (in 1934 Bainazarov was half-way through his 
original sentence) prisoners were allowed to petition the 
Central Examination Board of the Belomor camp OGPU for an 
early commutation. Bainazarov was one of the many Uzbeks who 
could not speak Russian, but he commissioned someone else to 
write his amnesty request for him. In it he said: 

Being sentenced by the assize session of the 


Supreme Court of Uzbekistan to the most severe 
measures, commuted to ten years isolation, I appeal 


“Maksim Gorkii, L. Auerbach, S. Firin, et al. The White 
Sea Canal. London: John Lane the Bodley Head, 1935, p. 244. 
Russian edition Kanal Imeni Stalina: (Belomoro-Bal’tiiskii 
kanal imeni Stalina. Istoriia stroitel’stva pod red. M. 
Gor’kogo, L. Averbakha, S. Firina.) Moscow: 1934. 
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to the Central Executive Committee of the UzSSR 
with a request for softness and sympathy. 


I am 52 years old, and I am very weak. I have been 
scourged by the court and I have been [viciously] 
marked, for I had to be in isolation so that I 
would not interfere then with the construction. 


Now I observe the conditions of the camp and 
[participate] myself in our collective labor. 


My family, which consists of a wife and five 

children, works on a kolkhoz, and I ask the TsIK to 

be merciful to me and return me to my family, where 

I will work to the limits of my strength, honestly 

work, *6 
The Examining Board decided that, despite his record as a good 
worker, granting him amnesty would be "inexpedient" because of 
his social position and the nature of his crime.*’ Abdurasul 
Bainazarov’s case file ended at that point, making it 
impossible to tell whether he died in the camp or was 
eventually released. The combination of his age and the 
conditions in which he lived, plus the evidence in his 
petition that he had been subjected to severe treatment in the 
isolation cells of the camp, make it unfortunately likely that 
he died at Belomor. 

There were thousands of cases like Bainazarov’s, people 
who were arrested for defying the Soviet regime by defending 
their religious traditions, and were sent far away to the 


camps or shot outright. Removing a generation or several 


generations of knowledgeable religious leaders at all levels 


46TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 811, 1.117. Letter dated 
August 15, 1934, signed by Bainazarov. 


“Ibid. g 1s 16. 
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was one of the most effective weapons that the Soviets . 
employed against Islam. By doing so they not only removed 
people who directly and actively opposed their rule, they 
removed the teachers of the next generation. Seventy years of 
Communist rule did not strip the Uzbeks of their Muslim 
identity, but they did lose a great deal of knowledge about 
Islam and specifically Central Asian Islamic traditions, some 
of which may be unrecoverable. 

Simultaneously with the removal of the clergy, the 
Soviets mounted a campaign to supress holiday observances, 
particularly that of Ramadan (Uraza in Uzbek). Ramadan, the 
month of sunrise-to-sunset fasting in remembrance of 
Muhammad’s receiving the Qur’an, was opposed by the Soviets on 
several grounds, primarily because it interfered with the 
working day. In 1928 the Soviets mounted an intensive 
campaign to ban the observance of Ramadan. 

The Uzbeks observed the beginning and end of Ramadan with 
special rituals, which became the first targets of the Soviet 
attack. The beginning of the month and of each fast period 
during the month was announced with the loud beating of 
kettledrums (nagharda) . Austrian adventurer Gustav Krist 
described the Ramadan observance in 1922 this way: 

Communist teaching has been powerless to abolish 

it. The authorities even close the government 

offices during the fast, and only the military can 

afford to ignore it. : 

During the month of the fast the true Muslim must 


neither eat nor drink from sunrise to sunset. 
No sooner has the sun set, however, than eating and 
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drinking begin with a vengeance and the quantities 

of food consumed seem almost incredible. Singing, 

dancing, and music continue all night through, and 

fireworks are let off. Towards dawn, when the 

Ramazan drum sounds through the streets, the orgy 

reaches its height, for everyone hastily stuffs 

himself with as much as he can possibly hold, the 

better to endure the coming day.*® 
In 1928 the Soviets banned this drumming, ordering local 
soviets and militia to enforce the ban. This action of course 
sparked resistance, and was used by Muslims to fulminate 
against the regime. Uzbek Soviet officials were accused of 
betraying their people in order to look good in front of the 
Russians. Clerics and others "openly said in the chaykhandad 
that Soviet power will soon ban religious rituals 
[altogether] ."*® The ban on drumming was successful, mostly 
because it was a specific, public practice that was easy to 
target. 

Banning a noisy public ritual was one thing, but 
eliminating the observance of Ramadan as a whole was more 
difficult for the government. The party organization in 
Kashka-Darya Okrug banned drumming and instituted a 25-ruble 
fine for anyone caught observing the fast. At the same time 


in parts of the Ferghana Valley, imams were fining those who 


did not observe the fast.*® All available propaganda organs 


*8Gustav Krist, Alone Through the Forbidden Land: Journeys 
in Disguise Through Soviet Central Asia. London: Faber and 
Faber Limited, 1938, p. 182. 


*9RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 11. 10-11. January 1928 
OGPU report to Sredazburo. 


5°Tbid.; PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 25. 
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were mobilized to agitate against Ramadan during the cotton- 
sowing campaigns of the First Five Year Plan, and in at least 
one village it was reported that 700 Uzbek children were 
pressed into publicly demonstrating against fasting.®* Uzbek 
party officials, however, were not always inclined to 
cooperate, and in 1928 the OGPU complained: 

A resident of the village Mazar in Zerafshan okrug, 

Marza Kasym Akhmedov, a party member since 1920, 


has not unveiled his wife despite the example of 
individual non-party peasants. Akhmedov observes 


all of the religious statutes and says: "I keep 
Uraza, perform my prayers, and if this is not 
suitable then expel me from the party -- I will 


become a merchant. "* 

Party policy in the late 1920's regarding religious 
holidays was inconsistent. In the spring of 1927 the Uzbek 
Commissariat of Labor (Narkomtrud) passed a resolution 
declaring Christmas, Easter, the beginning of Ramadan and 
Qurban Hayt to be "special days of rest."** In 1928-1929 
Narkomtrud and TsIK Uzbekistan affirmed this resolution, 
giving workers two days off each for Ramadan and Qurban Hayt 
and one day for Christmas (on December 25, although the 


Orthodox Church still observed the old calendar date of 


SIRTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 2471, 1. 106. February 23, 
1930, Protocol No. 7 of the Tashkent Okrug soviet of the 
Union of Militant Godless. 


5¢RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 13. In 1929 NKIu 
officials also complained of local judges who could not work 
because they were fasting. TsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, 11. 
186-87. See also M. Mitrofanov, "Partiinoe i 
obshchestvennoe stroitel’stvo v kishlake," Revoliutsionyi 
vostok No. 7(1929): p. 299. 


3TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 5820, 1. 282. February 16, 1927. 
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January 6) and Easter. At the same time they announced a 
series of "Revolutionary holidays," such as Lenin’s death 
(January 22), Paris Commune Day (March 22) and Constitution 
Day (the first Friday of July) .** The published decisions gave 
no reason for continuing to observe these holidays, but most 
likely it was a compromise measure to keep the peace. Such a 
bald contradiction in policy, however, cannot have helped in 
the effort to eliminate religious holiday observance. 

Ramadan was not the only ritual observance that the 
Soviets tried to ban. They also campaigned strenuously 
against circumcision and against the Shiite performance of 
Shakhsei -Vakhsei.*® However, most of their efforts were 
devoted to banning Ramadan and Qurban Hayt. 

CLERICAL REACTIONS 

Although the clergy were hampered by their own factional 
in-fighting during this period, they were able to respond to 
the encroachments of the regime in a variety of active and 
creative ways, ranging from the direct armed resistance of the 
Basmachi to more subtle methods of working from inside the 
system to protect their interests. 

The reformers in the spiritual administrations, not too 


surprisingly, were able to put up the most organized and 


S“Uzbekistanskaia pravda, No. 13(March 8, 1929): p. 4. The 
original decisions were announced by TsIK Uzbekistan October 
20, 1928, and by Narkomtrud February 18, 1929. 


55PATSS-NDPUZ F. 58, op. 6, d. 206, 1. 26. Memo from Akhun- 
Babaev, probably sent in early 1930, on banning Shakhsei- 
Vakhsei. 
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effective resistance. Their activity may have been sparked by 
the attendance of several Uzbek delegates to a November 1926 
clerical conference in Ufa. According to a government 
informer at the conference, the Uzbeks were very impressed by 
the level of organization they saw among the Tatars, and 
resolved to improve their own organizations along the Tatar 
model. A general meeting of Uzbek clergy in Samarkand was 
called for this purpose.*® The reformers apparently began 
their work by ousting the more conservative clergy from the 
administrations in order to consolidate their power, 
especially in the Ferghana Valley. The administrations of 
Kokand and Namangan were reportedly 100% in the hands of 
reformers, and in Andijan the reforming majority demoted the 
conservatives, two or three individuals, to candidate status.*’ 
According to the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan, virtually all waqf property and religious courts 
were dominated by the reformers, and most worryingly, the 
spiritual administrations were working on consolidating and 
"regionalizing" the mosques, closing down small mosques and 
gathering worshippers into fewer and larger mosques.” 

Education, the land-water reform, and women’s 


emancipation were the arenas for the "progressives’" most 


56RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1145, 1. 6. 

5’PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 1. 2b. Resolution from 
the 5th Plenum TsK KP(b)Uz, "K voporosu ob usilennii bor’by 
s dukhovenstvom," 1927. 


S8PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, ll. 3, 4b. 
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innovative activities and their most intensive early clashes 
with the government. Mullas set up special schools for women, 
some mullikhi (mullas’ wives), began teaching Islamic texts 
and other topics to women, and reformed religious schools 
began teaching western sciences.*® While many mullas were 
fiercely opposed to the unveiling of women, some of the 
reformers supported it and went so far as to work with local 
soviets in promoting it, at least until the government cracked 
down on such collaborations. 

Shaykh Mavliavi of Andijan was one of the most effective 
reforming Muslim organizers in a spiritual administration. 
Mavliavi claimed that "all Andijan," supported him, and 
provoked so much concern on the part of the Uzbek Communist 
Party that party officials deliberately engineered his ouster 
from the administration. He exhibited a highly practical and 
flexible attitude that seems typical of the behavior of the 
spiritual administrations as a whole. A report from the 5th 
Plenum of the TsK KP(b)Uz quoted Mavliavi as saying: 

I drink a special wine, I am prepared to work with 

whom I please... if Soviet power would offer me 

cooperation, I could speak out for the cause of the 


liberation of women; everything is permitted to us, 
for we are guided first by the laws of God, second 


59PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 150, 1. 48, "Zadachi partii v 
rabote sredi zhenshchin v sviazi s deiatel’nostiu 
musul’manskogo dukhovenstva," January 18, 1927. A. 
Arsharuni, "Antireligioznaia propaganda na Sovetskom 
Vostoke," Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia, No. 1(January 
1929): p. 73. Gali Ibragimov, "O religioznykh shkolakh, 
zhurnalakh i antireligiozgnoi propagande," Kommunisticheskaia 
revoliutsiia No. 17-18(September 1928): pp. 147-149. 
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by Muhammed, and third by state power.*° 
However, Mavliavi'’s chief desire was to do whatever was 
necessary to preserve the essentials of Islam as he saw them, 
not to bend Islam to meet every wish of the Soviets. While 
Mavliavi would have spoken out in favor of unveiling (a custom 
which is not Qur’anic, as a number of Muslim clergy pointed 
out during the unveiling campaign), his administration was 
also engaged in enforcing the fast of Ramadan using threats of 
fines and arrests. 

At the March 1927 Sth Plenum of TsK Uzbekistan, Ikramov 
instructed the party to depose Mavliavi and other leaders from 


62 


their administrations using rigged elections. Party workers 


apparently succeeded in doing so, according to the July 1928 
report from the Agitation and Propaganda Department of 
Sredazburo: 
At one of the large banquets [ugoshchenii] in 
Andijan, imam Agzam Khan Tiuria declared: "At such 
a time, when the government was waiting for just 
the right moment to somehow pressure the clergy, 
Mavliavi, relying on the people, cried out for 
religion and the Shari'a; now, certainly, no one 
envies the position of Mavliavi."® 


There is no evidence of what exactly happened to Mavliavi, but 


S0PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 1. 8. Section VII, 
"Primary Tasks for Strengthening the Struggle Against the 
Clergy," resolution from the 5th Plenum of TsK KP(b)Uz, 
January 1927. 

SIPATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1.23. 

S2DATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 1. 6. 


S3RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 1. 4. 
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most likely he was arrested and sent to a labor camp. 

The reformers also adopted techniques for rallying the 
population to their side which were similar to Soviet 
agitation-propaganda techniques, if not in direct emulation of 
them. They began organizing teacher conferences and parent 
committees in connection with the religious school system, 
used local ma&hdlla committees (equivalent to neighborhood 
party organizations) as political and financial support bases, 
and helped people with day-to-day problems of existence.™ 
When antireligious propagandists claimed that the poor were 
exploited by religious holidays that required them to 
slaughter livestock for feasts, the clergy distributed 
sacrificial meat for free.* As Khansuvarov put it: 

In a word, they are carrying out mass work; thus 

they have the right to speak not only of the 

negative, but also of the positive side of their 

work. Here we have the method [obrashchenie] of 

the Namangan clergy -- it is so [well] -constructed 

that it would do the Agitprop [department] good to 

study it a bit.” 


Finally, the reformers made it very clear that they were 


loyal to the Communist government and interested only in 


S4RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 11. 148-149. F. 62, op. 
2, d. 1593, ll. 9-10. 


SSGARF F. 5407, op. 1, da. 17, 1. 216. Union of Militant 
Godless circular letter on combatting Muslim holidays, May 
1928. Islam requires believers to distribute charity and 
help the poor to observe holidays, and this practice 
undoubtedly predated the Russian period. Atheist propaganda 
would have provided additional motivation for the clergy, 
however. 


S6RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 149. 
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working within the system, not in rebelling against it. Until 
1927 their activity and protestations of loyalty were 
tolerated, if not embraced, by the government, mostly because 
the government was not in a position to attack them until that 
time. There were even cases of local party committees openly 
working with clergy, particularly with those imams who 
supported the liberation of women. As late as May 9, 1927 
Zelenskii instructed the TsK KP(b)Uz not to object to clergy 
who spoke in favor of the liberation of women, because such 
clergy were very useful for propaganda purposes.®’ Just over 
two weeks later Khansuvarov announced a radical change in 
policy at the XIIIth Sredazburo plenum, telling delegates that 
all declarations of loyalty by the clergy were merely a tactic 
for preserving their power and influence, and as such should 
be brushed aside. 

While the reformers seemed to garner most of the 
Communist Party’s attention, they were in fact a minority 
among the clergy. Most mullas, shaykhs, and imams were 
opposed to the Soviets on religious or nationalist grounds or 
both, with some going so far as to flee the country and/or 
join the Basmachi fighters. A few ishans in Bukhara and 
Samarkand hanged themselves in 1927, one of them explaining 
"({I] did not wish to live through the shame of Muslim women 
S7PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 1192, 1. 7, "Vypiska iz 
Protokola No. 101 Sredazburo," from a closed session of the 
Sredazburo Ispolkom May 9, 1927. 


S8RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 207. 
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going unveiled. "® 

Mulla Ibrahim Beg, who fled to Afghanistan and directed 
one of the largest Basmachi forces from there, was the most 
prominent among the opposition clergy. Shortly before his 
arrest and execution in 1931,7° Ibrahim Beg issued a 
proclamation explaining his reasons for armed struggle against 
the Soviets, which included the women’s liberation campaign, 
the introduction of technology (such as the iron plow), and 
high taxes. In the document he never mentioned Lenin without 
adding "cursed be his name." 

Ibrahim Beg was expressing attitudes that appear to have 
been very widespread among "conservative" clergy, particularly 
the opposition to new technology and unveiling women. Uzbek 
newspapers and archival materials of the time record many 
stories of clergy urging peasants to reject the plow, inciting 
them to block canals and other acts of vandalism, and fiercely 
opposing unveiling and other policies they viewed as anti- 
Islamic, often to the point of violence. 

In a number of instances, clergy simply made themselves 


part of the local government, especially in villages where 


SSRTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 212. Ishan Sultan 
Khan, who hanged himself in Samarkand in March, 1927. 


%_ brief and highly colored description of his capture may 
be found in Joshua Kunitz, Dawn Over Samarkand. New York: 
International Publishers, 1935, pp. 311-316. 


“Theresa Rakowska-Harmstone, Russia and Nationalism in 


Central Asia. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1970, pp. 295-299. 
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they were often the most educated people in residence. An 
October 1929 purge of village party organs near Kokand 
uncovered an entire "candidate-group," that was made up of 
members of a Qirghiz religious sect. A description of the 
sect in a newspaper account of the purge provides an 
interesting glimpse of the kind of highly unorthodox Islam 
that predominated among the nomadic and mountain peoples of 
Central Asia: 

The village Iail’ma is populated exclusively by 
Qirghiz, who are divided into five tribes. There 


is clan hostility among the tribes. In 1923, a 
religious sect under the name of "Likhoch" was 


formed from the "Batmanki" tribe. Saman Akhun- 
Nurmatov was the sect’s head; in the past he had 
served for five years under a famous ishan. In 


1923 this ishan died, and a mausoleum was built at 

his grave, which was visited by members of the 

sect. There they performed sacrifices, 

slaughtering sheep and goats. 
To make matters worse, in 1924 the near-by Serov Raion party 
committee (raikom) had known and approved of 51 members of the 
sect being sent to represent Iail’ma on the raikom, on the 
condition that they no longer believed in God or performed 
prayers. The raikom then sent two instructors to supervise 
the sect. The instructors "came to the miraculous conclusion" 
that the sect and its activities were acceptable, and so the 
Iail’ma government continued in its old ways until the 1929 
purge. By the time of the purge the candidate-group was down 
to 17 members, but nothing else had changed: 

All 17 of these people admitted that they belonged 

to the sect and discussed their religious rituals. 


Sect-members gather with women in separate places, 
where they read prayers accompanied by music, 
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perform sacrifices and then begin religious dances. 

The meetings conclude with refreshments. It is 

interesting to note that these meetings were 

officially called "family circles." 
This kind of cooptation of government organs, and the 
tolerance with which local officials looked upon it, was not 
uncommon in rural areas throughout Central Asia.” 

There was a great deal of friction and open fighting 
between the reforming and conservative clerical groups, which 
the Soviets exploited to the utmost. Different cliques of 
imams vied with one another for political control of the 
spiritual administrations and for influence over the general 
population. From 1927 on, Zelenskii, Khansuvarov, and Ikramov 
instructed their underlings to encourage rivalry and arguments 
among the clergy as much as possible, in order to prevent a 
united opposition to Communist rule. In this they were 
successful, although chances are that they did not have to try 


terribly hard -- the rivalries were natural and long-standing 


even without the Soviets.” 


2"Religioznaia sekta prikryvalas’ shirmoi kandidatskoi 
gruppoi," Uzbekistanskaia pravda, No. 213 (November 3, 1929): 


p. 3. 


3See A. P. Kuchkin, Sovetizatsiia Kazakhskogo aula. 
Moscow: 1962, for numerous instances of this kind in 
Kazakhstan. 


“PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 152, 11. S5b-6. "K voprosu ob 
usilenii bor’by s dukhovenstvom. (stenograficheskaia zapis' 
osnovnykh polozhenii)." Resolution from the 5th Plenum of 
TsK KP(b)Uz. PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 322, ll. 26-30. 
June 23, 1927 Sredazburo report by Zelenskii. 
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POSTSCRIPT: THE MID-TO-LATE 1930'S 

Throughout the mid-1930’s, from about 1931-32 to 1936, 
there are very few records of any anti-clerical activity at 
all, and some evidence of a resurgence of religious activity 
on the Muslim side. In 1934 Sredazburo was formally 
disbanded, and the Uzbek government had to answer for its 
actions directly to Moscow. The rise of Islamic activity 
became most pronounced with the advent of the 1936 "Stalin" 
constitution, which restored voting rights to clergy and 
relieved other burdens, and also inspired some enthusiastic 
mullas to proclaim that the Soviets had restored complete 
freedom of religion. This enthusiasm must have been very 
short-lived, however, because a new wave of arrests began in 
1936 and lasted until 1938-1939, which wiped out most of the 
remaining religious practitioners. 

In 1939 the anti-clerical campaign took a new turn, in 
the form of an intensive tax crackdown aimed at breaking 
financially any "clergy" who were left.” This tax campaign, 
as late as it was, showed that in fact there was a significant 
number of people remaining who still retained a basic knowlege 
of Islamic prayer and practice, especially in rural areas (at 


a time when the Uzbek population was overwhelmingly rural). 


By the mid-1930’s many of the formally-trained clergy were 
gone, and the Soviets began labelling anyone who knew even a 
few prayers and rituals "mullas," "imams," etc. This was 
actually somewhat consistent with the Islamic system, where 
anyone who knows enough to lead the basic prayers may be 
called a mulla. 
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These people became the core of the semi-underground, 
truncated Islam that survived the Soviet period. The tax 
campaign was probably halted in 1941, since antireligious 
persecution eased during the war. 
THE CLERICAL POPULATION, 1927-1939 

From 1927 to 1939 Sredazburo and the Uzbek government 
took periodic population surveys of the clergy in specific 
oblasts or, in 1935, in the entire republic. None of the 
surveys is as accurate or complete as one would wish ~- even 
their authors admitted as much -- but by putting the figures 
together it is possible to reach a rough estimate of how many 
clergy were eliminated. 

The earliest survey I could find was done in Ferghana 
Okrug in June 1927. It showed a total of 956 clergy, plus 156 
sufis and ishans, adding up to 1112 people.” In July 1928, 
a survey done by Sredazburo yielded uneven results, showing 
alternatively 1636 or 1780 urban clergy, excluding Khiva, and 
4972, 5865 or 6147 rural clergy, plus an additional 533 
ishans, again excluding Khiva Okrug.”’ Added together, these 
figures give an estimated total of 7141 to 8460 Muslim clergy 
in Uzbekistan in mid-1928. The authors of the survey 
emphasized that all of their figures were incomplete, hence 


the higher figure of 8460 is most assuredly an undercount, 


76PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 2, dad. 955, 1. 62. 


™RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1593, 11. 1-36. See pp. 5-10 
for a complete reproduction of the tables. 
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even without considering the exclusion of an entire okrug from 
the survey. 

In February 1929 the Agitation-Propaganda Department of 
TSEKA [??] KP(b)Uz in Andijan presented a report "On the Work 
of the Uzbek Clergy," to the Andijan okrug and city party 
committees. The author of this report counted 185 imams, 24 
ishans, and 42 sufis in the okrug, adding that his numbers 
were serious underestimates.”* However, he then went on to 
list the clergy by name, title, and location, and counted them 
on a raion-by-raion basis, with a total of 230 imams, 19 
ishans, and 41 sufis in the second count.” It is immediately 
notable that even the higher count of 249 imams and ishans is 
a huge drop from the 1165 clergy counted in Andijan city and 
okrug in July 1928. 

In 1935 TsIK Sovetov sponsored an enormous raion-by-raion 
survey of all houses of prayer and clergy of all religions in 
Uzbekistan. The sections concerning the clergy are reprinted 


below: 


78PATSS-NDPUZ F. 58, op. 5, 613, 1.11. "Dokladnaia 
zapiska, ‘O rabote Uzbekskogo Dukhovenstva,’" by Rakhim(a) 
Aiubov, February 13, 1929. 


WIPLs po die 20's 
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TABLE 8: CLERICAL POPULATION, JANUARY 1, 1936%° 


Raion Registered Imams Unregistered Unreg. Unreg. 
and Mullas Imams Ishans Mullas 
Denau n.a. nea. n.a. na 
Chinaz 0 0 1 25 
Jambai 0 0 5 32 
Kum-tepe 0 0 0 3 
Tentiaksai n.a. n.a n.a. n.a. 
Chust 0 0 4 79 
Nizhnyi 
Chirchik 0 0 0 11 
Shirabad 0 0 0 0 
Ikramov 0 0 0 15 
Ak-kurgan 0 12 0 0 
Srednyi 
Chirchik ) 25 0 0 
Ak-Daria 0 24 8 10 
Chirakchi 0 0 0 39 
Uch-kurgan 0 24 0 0 
Gallia-Aral 0 0 1 32 
Lenin 0 0 10 212 
Nur-Ata 0 0 0 26 
Margelan 0 75 0 0 
Alty-Aryk 0 0 0 38 
Kitab 0 75 19 7 
Balykchi 0 93 3 6 
Farizh 0 0 0 27 
Iangi Iul’ 0 0 0 39 
Bagdad 0 0 0 13 
Akmal-abad 0 0 17 33 
Kalinin 6) 5 2 5 
Khavast 0 0 0 i1 
Uichi 0 0 9 47 
Kirov 7 imams 0 1 22 
Mol [o] tov 14 mullas 0 0 57 
Shakhriziabz 0 71 3 0 
Stalin 55 imams 0 0 0 
Parkent 0 20 0 0 
Kaganovich 29 imams 28 4 11 
F. Khojaev 0 27 0 fs) 
Ferghana 0 34 0 0 


°TSGA Uz, F. 86, op. 10, d. 770, 1. 1. "Svodka o nalichii 

i pol’zovanii molitvennykh domov razlichnykh religioznykh 
techenii po raionam i gorodam Uzbekskoi Respubliki." Signed 
by Deputy Chair TsIK Sovetov Manzhara and Director of the 
Special Section Gudkin. In 1926-27 D. I. Manzhara had been 
a representative of the Central Control Commission of VKP(b) 
on Sredazburo’s Ispolkom. 
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Naryn 6 imams n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Bulungur 0 47 6 0 
Jamal -Kuduk 0 39 0 0 
Katta-Kurgan 0 11 0 6 
Begovat 0 34 8 0 
Nagan 0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Sary-Assiia 0 9 0 0 
Voroshilov 0 n.a. n.a. n.a. 
Zaamin 0 79 0 0 
Termez 0 3 0 0 
Bek-Budi 0 0 0 0 
Kurama 0 0 0 0 
Badkent 0 18 0 0 
Kara-Daria 0 55 0 0 
Dehqan-abad 0 38 0) 0 
Baisun 0 3 0 0 
Pap 0 50 0 0 
Jar-Kurgan 0 n.a. n.a. n.a 
Khorezm Okr. 

(8 raions) 0 244 17 0 
TOTALS : 108 imams 1151 118 806 

{sic - 97] [sic - 1143] 
14 mullas 

City 

Katta-Kurgan 0 an ) 0 
Andijan 0) 52 0 0 
Kokand 0 44 0 0 
Ferghana 0 1 0 0 
Margelan 0 0 25 0 
Lenin raion 

of Tashkent 0 0 0 0 
TOTALS : 0 98 25 0 


After correcting for poor arithmetic, the table yields 
figures of 111 officially registered imams and mullas, 1241 
unregistered imams, 143 unregistered ishans, and 806 
unregistered mullas, for a grand total of 2301 registered and 
unregistered Muslim clergy in Uzbekistan in 1935. The table 
additionally listed a total of 58 unregistered Sufis for the 
entire republic. 


As with all the previous statistics we have examined, 
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these numbers have significant problems with accuracy. The 
statistics on ishans and their Sufi followers are one example: 
it defies logic to believe that there were more than twice as 
Many mystic leaders as there were followers. The official 
statistic of 58 unregistered Sufis must have been a tremendous 
undercount, which makes sense when one considers the highly 
secretive nature of Sufi orders during the Soviet period. 
Additionally there are some glaring gaps in the table, most 
notably the absence of Bukhara, Samarkand, and Khiva and/or 
Urgench among the cities listed. Why were they not included? 
Because they contained large numbers of clergy? But reports 
from 1928-29 indicated that clergy had been leaving the cities 
in significant numbers because of economic pressure: it does 
not seem likely that conditions had changed. Perhaps the 
survey compilers felt that it was either too difficult or even 
too dangerous to attempt a count in such heavily Muslim areas. 
On the other hand, they did count in the Ferghana Valley, 
which had been the main seat of Muslim activity. These are 
simply speculations, of course, and they will have to remain 
speculations in the absence of further information. 

Finally, all counts of "unregistered" clergy must be 
viewed with suspicion, especially without knowing how the 
compilers gathered their information and identified 
unregistered clergy. Most likely, the totals presented here 


were lower than the actual number of clergy in Uzbekistan at 


the time. 
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In the fall of 1939 the Uzbek Commissariat of Finance 
launched a large-scale campaign to collect taxes from clergy, 
which necessitated uncovering how many clergy there were to 
tax. To this end employees of the commissariat did not 
conduct one republic-wide survey, but rather did a series of 
okrug-level studies. 

The first survey charted a sudden increase in the numbers 
of clergy who had been "exposed" and forced to pay taxes in 
Ferghana, Samarkand, and Khorezm okrugs as well as in the city 
of Tashkent. As of April 1, 1939 only a few clergy were 
unmasked; by August 15 their number increased tremendously. 
The author expressed his results as follows: 


TABLE 9: "AN INEXACT INVENTORY OF CULT SERVANTS"®** 


Oblast /City April 1 August 15 
Ferghana 42 224 
Samarkand 1 120 
Khorezm 2 30 
Tashkent 5 68 
TOTAL: 68 442 


Zaiko also counted "only 11 imams," serving 24 mosques in the 
city of Kokand; he later added that 13 mullas had been 
uncovered in Namangan Raion. * 

A study of Bukhara Okrug completed September 1, 1939, 


reported that there appeared to be 66 "cult servants" in the 


8SITSGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1359, 1. 99. "Spravka. Net 
tochnogo ucheta sluzhitel’ei kul’tov," by Comrade Zaiko. 
The totals are my corrections of his original figures of 93 
and 519. 


2TSGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1269, 11. 193-4. "Dokladnaia 
zapiska," September 23, 1939. 
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area.*? Samarkand Okrug reported uncovering 70 clergymen for 
taxation, but also emphasized that many clergy were escaping 
taxes altogether.** Note that this figure is considerably 
lower than the 120 clergy reported for Samarkand in Zaiko’s 
table. A comprehensive report from the Uzbek Commissariat of 
Justice stated that in 1939 the financial organs of Ferghana 
Okrug had collected taxes from 316 clergy, but that as of July 
1940 only 108 clergy had paid taxes. The report’s author 
blamed financial organs’ laxity in pursuing clergy for the 
decline, not any drop in the clerical population itself. He 
also complained that no one knew the exact number of clergy 
because tax authorities had not investigated thoroughly 
enough. *° 

This set of figures is the most problematic one yet. 
Uzbek officials had been complaining for at least ten years 
that they did not know precisely how many clergy lived ina 
given area. The figures here raise the additional question of 


how many of these exposed "cult servants" were in fact clergy. 


8TsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1269, 1. 129. "Dokladnaia 
zapiska o sluzhiteliakh kul’ta po Bukharskoi Oblasti," by 
UzSovnarkom "brigade members" Usievich, Mikhailenko, and 
Basharin. 


“TSsGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1269, 1. 147. Also Sept. 1, 
1939. 


STSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, 11. 10-13. "Materialy po 
izucheniiu i obobshcheniiu sudebnoi praktiki po delam na 
sluzhitelei religiozgnykh kul’tov po zakonu ot 11/IV - 37 
goda i st. 80 p. "V" Ugolovnogo Kodeksa UzSSR, po ferganskoi 
oblasti za 1939 god i 1l-e pol. 1940 goda." By NKIu Senior 
Inspector Cherniatin. 
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When the number of exposed clergy surged in the space of four 
months, as happened in Ferghana Okrug, one must suspect that 
at least some of the victims were falsely accused in order to 
fulfill a quota. 

With these caveats in mind, I believe it is still 
possible to obtain from these figures at least a rough sense 
of the percentage of clergy who disappeared between 1927 and 


1939. 
TABLE 10: COMBINED AND COMPARED TOTALS 


Area 6/1927 7/1928 2/1929 1/1936 9/1939 


Ferghana 1112 224 - 316 
Obl. 

Andijan 1165 209-249 

Obl . 

Samarkand 70 - 120 
Obl. 

Bukhara 66 
Obl. 

Kokand (city) 44 11 
Tashkent (city) 0 5 - 68 
Uzbekistan 7141-8460 2301 


Looking at this table, I am assuming 1) that none of 
these figures are accurate, 2) that most of them are 
undercounts by some undetermined amount, excepting the 1939 
figures which may or may not be slightly exaggerated, 
depending on how many falsely accused they included, and 3) 
that these figures are still meaningful, despite their many 
problems. They show that the decline in the clerical 
population over 12 years was steep: by 72-80% in Ferghana 
Oblast, by 79% in Andijan Okrug, and by 68-73% for Uzbekistan 


overall, 1928-1936. They also indicate that the critical 
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times for anti-clerical persecution were 1928-1930 and 1936- 
1938, which matches the pattern seen in the USSR as a whole. 
Overall, one may conservatively estimate that there may have 
been 7000 to 10,000 Muslim clergy arrested and/or killed 
during this period. 
EVENTS BEHIND THE NUMBERS 

Documentation of the anti-Islamic campaign after about 
1930 is sketchy and contradictory, partly because the 
intensity of the campaign waned during the first half of the 
1930's, and partly because much of it was conducted by the 
secret police. A few vignettes have surfaced, however, which 
among other things indicate that the chaos and ineffeciency 
that had marked antireligious efforts in the 1920’s continued 
to plague those efforts in the 1930’s. 

In 1934 Fedor Nestorovich Oleshchuk, who was one of the 
very few leaders of the Union of Militant Godless to survive 
the purges, wrote a summary and critique of the Godless’s work 
in the aftermath of the 17th Party Congress. He made a few 
passing references to Muslims which illustrated that atheism 
was beginning to take hold, such as the following anecdote: 

"T haven't seen a mulla in three years already," 

Chaban Babaniazan related to members of an 

expedition in Uzbekistan. "I don’t want to pray, 

and it’s the second year I haven’t kept Uraza. I 

see that Soviet power doesn’t believe in God and 

matters are better: on the sovkhoz sheep are 

slaughtered at less than half the rate they were 
under the bays. I’ve seen an airplane -- it’s not 


alive, but it flies like a bird, people sit there 
and don’t believe in God. It is possible to live 
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without the mullas."* 
Oleshchuk went on to say that not only were Muslims raising 
pigs (Sredazburo had begun to promote pig-raising in Central 
Asia in the late 1920's), but that "at times they look afer 
{the pigs] immeasurably better than their Russian neighbors 
do. 87 

But these anecdotes did not prove that Islam was a 
defeated enemy. On the contrary, Oleshchuk declared that 
"overcoming religion is one of the most important tasks of the 
Second Five Year Plan."*? He warned that the power of Islam 
was still such that even women were acting as mullas, despite 
Islam’s very conservative stance on the "female question." 

In fact it seems that 1934-36 witnessed a small 
resurgence in Muslim activity, coupled not coincidentally with 
a decline in the state’s antireligious work. The national 
Union of Militant Godless organization was moribund, and the 


SVB branch in Uzbekistan appears to have been nonexistent. 


sF. N. Oleshchuk, XVII S"ezd VKP(b) i zadachi 
antireligioznoi raboty. Moscow: 1934, p. 14. In 1929 he was 
head of the SVB’s organizational section, and was still 
around to edit the record of the IVth Expanded Plenum of the 
SVB in February 1938. The other survivor was Emelian 
Iaroslavskii himself. 


S7Tbid., p. 15. 


8Oleshchuk, pp. 55-57. 


89 

Oleshchuk, XVII S"ezd VKP(b), p. 76. A. Lukachevskii, 
another member of the Godless, also noted this phenomenon. 
Lukachevskii, "O rabote sredi zhenshchin (Zasedanie 
Ispolburo TsS SVB, 25-26 fevralia, 1934 g.)," 
Antireligioznik No. 2(March-April 1934): p. 43. 
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The exiled Central Asian scholar Baymirza Hayit reported that 
the clergy organized a religious network in 1934-35, sending 
small groups of people among villages and cities to recite the 
Qur’an and to preach. Some of these groups were from Sufi 
orders, as Hayit described them: 


The groups plunged among the people with hobby- 


horses ([Steckpferden], turbans and dressed in 
motley, and were generally known in Turkestan as 
the "Horseback Ishans." At meeting places the 


people recited the Qur’an and began after the 

pattern of the dervishes the rhythmic movements of 

the zikr.%° 
According to Hayit, the NKVD began to crack down on these 
horseback ishans in the fall of 1935, condemning 32 of them to 
be shot in Kokand in October. The ishans were accused of 
promulgating the slogan, "The Komsomol for this world, the 
murid for the next," meaning apparently that Communists should 
also remain Muslims to ensure their well-being after death as 
well as in life. After the horseback ishans were eliminated, 
another small group went from house to house disguised as 
beggars, encouraging people to resist Communism. They too 
were caught by the NKVD. By 1937 all of these groups had 
disappeared.” 

In 1935 Ramadan/Uraza fell in December, and the NKVD 


complained in a special report to Ikramov that large numbers 


of people were gathering to celebrate the holiday, especially 


90 


Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan in XX Jahrhundert. Darmstadt: 
1956, p. 309. Hayit does not document this account. 


*Tbid., pp. 309-310. 
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in rural areas around Bukhara, Kashka-Daria, and Margelan. 
According to the NKVD 25,000 people gathered in the great 
mosques of Bukhara, 7000 in the Mir Arab madrasa alone.” 
Antireligious propaganda, never very influential at the best 
of times, became particularly weak and unsatisfactory at the 
beginning of Ramadan. Occasionally local officials tried to 
protest against observance, but they were highly ineffective: 
In connection with this, a revealing fact 
[surfaced] about antireligious "work" in the 
village soviet "Frunze," Kagaa raion, [Kagaaskii 
??], where on the day of celebrating Uraza Hait the 
chair of the raion People’s Education Department 
Rakhmatov met with six children, sat them in an ox- 
cart, and organized a three-minute travelling 
demonstration directed against the celebration. 
This was in a situation where, in this village 
soviet, 21 komsomol’tsy were participating in the 
celebration of Uraza Hait, including the Komsomol 
organization of Ikramov-Igashev Qodyr kolkhoz.™” 
Many children and young people still observed the holiday. 
Their teachers were not only not conducting antireligious 
propaganda, they were often keeping Uraza themselves. On 
December 26 mulla Ghafur Suiunov reportedly gave a speech at 
a village mazar to 1000 people, saying "See -- we celebrate 
and the government doesn’t touch us. Next year we will be 


even freer!" On December 18 in the village Jun-tepe (Stalin 


Raion), Absakhan Ishan announced to a group of peasants: 


92 


PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 10. Spetszapiska No. 
3, January 14, 1936, signed by NKVD Deputy [Zam.] Leonov and 
Deputy Head of SPO UGB NKVD Zelentsov. 


93 


PATsS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 11. Italics in the 
original. 
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You don't need to be afraid, soon it will be 

brighter [svetlee] for us! .. . You need to cheer 

up -- the day of Islam, the religion of Islam -- 

is not a joke, its roots are strong...” 
These statements must have been influenced by the general 
atmosphere of the USSR in 1935, when Stalin was announcing 
"Life has become more joyous, comrades!" and the much- 
ballyhooed Stalin Constitution of 1936 was about to become 
effective. The new constitution in fact included provisions 
to ease the lot of the remaining clergy, such as granting them 
voting rights. However, the constitution was never observed 
in practice. Even during this relatively relaxed time, clergy 
who overstepped the boundaries were still arrested, as was the 
case with several Tajik imams who came to Uzbekistan to 
persuade peasants to stop harvesting cotton during Ramadan.* 
The optimism of Absakhan Ishan and imams like him came to a 
bitter end, because even as they were looking forward to 
greater religious freedom the NKVD was preparing a new wave of 
arrests of activist clergy. 

On February 23, 1936, four men were arrested in Tashkent 
on charges of promoting Islam and engaging in counter- 


revolutionary activity. Ibrahim Tarpi was a Crimean Tatar and 


the former Crimean mufti, who had already been arrested and 


SSPATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, da. 638, 1. 12. 
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PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 11. 19-20. A second 
report on Ramadan observances, dated December 28, 1935, 
signed by Zelentsov and Senior Major of State Security 
Zagvozdin. 
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sentenced to three years’ exile in 1927 for anti-Soviet 
activities. At the time of his second arrest he was selling 
newspapers in a kiosk in Tashkent. Zakhretdin Agliam Kasym 
Khojaev was the imam of the Registon mosque in Tashkent, had 
been a participant in the Kokand Autonomous Government during 
the Civil War, and had been a member of "counter- 
revolutionary" Muslim organizations Shura-Islam and Ittihad- 
Islam (Islamic Council and Islamic Union). Kamal Kazy Rakhman 
Berdyev was the imam of the Zandjirlik mosque in Tashkent, and 
had allegedly belonged to the same organizations as had 
Zakhretdin Agliam. Shah Rusul’ Zunnun was described as a 
"famous pan-Islamist," who had been arrested in 1929 and 
sentenced to ten years’ in prison for counter-revolutionary 
activities, and at the time of his second arrest was "without 
definite work." An additional defendant in the case was 
Abdusamat Shakhidov, a former cleric who worked at TashTram, 
presumably building public-transportation vehicles. 

According to a "cleric-informer," the group wanted to 
reform Islam so as to preserve it under drastically changed 
circumstances. The informer stated: 

Zakhretdin Agliam said to me: at the present time 

a majority of the people are busy with collective 

works, such as workers in enterprises, kolkhozniks 


on the kolkhoz... they don’t have time to pray 36 
times as prescribed by the Shari'a, and therefore 
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PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 11. 40-41. 
"Spetssoobshchenie po likvidirovannoi kontrrevoliutionnoi 
gruppoi musdukhoventstva v Tashkente," from the Special 
Section of the UGB NKVD, signed by Deputy Head Agabekov. 
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they have ceased to pray entirely and are 

abandoning religion. We are shortening the number 

of prayers from 36 to eight, [and] so are making it 

possible for the whole population to pray.” 

This is an extremely interesting statement, indicating as 
it does that the ideas and spirit of the progressive clergy 
were still viable, long after most of the original group had 
been arrested or killed. Zakhretdin Agliam himself was part 
of the original movement; in 1928 he called for Muslim clergy 
to seize the initiative from the party in unveiling women.” 
He was also probably the same Zakhretdin whose election to the 
Tashkent Old City Spiritual Administration caused so much 
consternation in 1922. Tarpi wanted to extend teaching and 
participation in Islamic rituals to everyone, young and old 
(the text does not indicate whether Tarpi included male and 
female in this), and to this end he was willing to consider 
shortening the fast. 

One evening in November 1935 the group met at the home of 


a merchant, Abdu Khafiz Ismailov, to discuss what actions they 


should take to achieve their goals. One of the main topics of 
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Ibid., 1. 41. The source for this quote was listed as 
"cleric-informer Abduvakhid Kary." As recent experience in 
Eastern Europe has shown, determining the true status of 
informers is extremely difficult. There is no indication of 
whether Kary volunteered this information or it was coerced 
out of him, and no way to tell whether he was a regular or 
one- time informant. 
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RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 198. "Material k plenumu 
-- iz doklada o Bukharskom musdukhovenstve," May 1927. Gh. 
Polatov, E"tigadlar kurdshi. (The Clash of Convictions.) 
Tashkent: 1964, p. 39. 
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discussion was the Union of Militant Godless, which they 
treated as though it were a brand-new organization, and the 
need to combat it. They decided it was necessary to form a 
counter-group to agitate against the Godless in schools and 
chaykhands, but that their top priority was teaching young 
people and workers basic Islamic principles. Abdusamat 
Shakhidov tried to organize a workers’ prayer group at 
TashTram, but was forced to move it to private homes.» 

At this point the NKVD report veered off from the sober 
and plausible to the wildly improbable. Tarpi, who had lived 
in Turkey for ten years, was accused of illegally distributing 
fresh Turkish newpapers taken from the Turkish embassy in 
Moscow. Worse still, Tarpi, Zakhretdin Agliam, Zunnun, and 
the others were accused of spreading "defeatist-Japanese- 
loving [iaponofil’skaia] agitation." According to unnamed 
informants, Zakhretdin Agliam declared: 

China is a backward country -- today it is 

advantageous for Muslims to orient themselves not 

toward China, but toward Japan. For Muslims, Japan 

is the single country which is defending the 

interests of Muslims.’ 

In the late 1920's, as we have seen, Muslim clergy were 


accused of trying to form alliances with Great Britain in 


hopes that a British invasion would drive the Russians out. 
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PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, da. 638, 1. 41. Again it is 
unknown whether Abdu Khafiz Ismailov was a willing informer 
or not 


100PATSS-NDPUZ F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, ll. 42-3. 
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Almost ten years later the accusations of foreign 
collaboration were renewed, but with Japan as the potential 
ally/invader. These accusations were not limited to Central 
Asian Muslims, who at least were in geographic proximity to 
China: in 1936-37 the entire 43-member staff of the Muftiat in 
Ufa was arrested on charges of spying for Japan.’*" In the 
mid-1930’s China was in a state of political and economic 
collapse, enduring Japanese occupation while Mao Zedong’s and 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces maneuvered for supremacy. In 1931 
Japan had invaded Manchuria and established the puppet state 
of Manchukuo; from there Japan engaged in occasional border 
skirmishes with the USSR, some of them involving large numbers 
of troops. Simultaneously, Stalin and the central government 
were engaged in high-stakes diplomatic maneuvering with 
Germany, Japan, and Great Britain, attempting to put the 
Soviet Union into the most advantageous position possible 
should war break out, which Stalin believed was inevitable. 
Under these very tense international circumstances, the Soviet 
state renewed its old tactic of accusing its internal enemies 
of forming hostile alliances with foreign powers. 

After their arrest Zakhretdin Agliam and Tarpi 
"confessed" to these crimes and more: they both named an 


additional contact in Bombay, from whom they had obtained 


1Azade-Ayse Rorlich, "Islam Under Communist Rule: The 
Volga-Ural Muslims," Central Asian Survey Vol. 1, No. 
1(1982): pp. 28-29. "Iaponskie shpiony sredi musul’manskogo 
dukhovenstva," Antireligioznik No. 8-9(1938): pp. 66-67. 
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anti-Soviet literature. Kamal Kazy Rakhman Berdyev and 
Abdusamat Shakhidov also confessed to attempting to form an 
Islamic organization and to discussing the idea with 
colleagues in the Ferghana Valley and at TashTram. The 
charges, aS was typical of these things during the purges, 
snowballed, and an April 4, 1936 NKVD report to Ikramov 
mentioned that 23 others had been arrested in connection with 
the case. The April report also stated that Agliam’s former 
associates in Ittihad-Islam had been receiving weapons and 
money from Japan as early as 1922.'% Unfortunately, the 
record on these men ended at this point, with the 
investigation labelled "continuing." 

The case against the Tarpi group was only one part of a 
large-scale crackdown on active Muslims not only in 
Uzbekistan, but across the USSR. The cases generally featured 
the same set of accusations of foreign collaboration, 
attempting to form counter-revolutionary groups, promoting 
religion, etc. In Uzbekistan the NKVD linked several other 
groups with Tarpi and his friends, intimating that there was 
a republic-wide conspiracy. This was again a typical feature 
of cases built against "enemies of the people" of all kinds 
during the late 1930's. 

A few of the Uzbek cases had interesting, individual 


twists. In early 1936 a Muslim "counter-revolutionary group" 


102DATSS-NDPUZ F. 58, op. 12, da. 638, 11. 73, 77-8. In the 
April report Abdusamat Shakhidov became Abdushakhidov. 
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was discovered on a kolkhoz in Lenin raion, Ferghana Okrug. 
The resulting report, dated March 24, revealed that ten years’ 
of antireligious work had had very little impact in some 
areas: 


During the investigation of the criminal activities 
of [Fazletdin Shakhabetdinov], witnesses who were 
being interrogated asked the investigators not to 
call them into court, being afraid of persecution 
by believers for unmasking the criminal activites 
of Shakhabetdinov. Among the witnesses who asked 
not to be called into court were candidate-member 
of the KP(b)Uz Khalmatov and komsomol-member 
Mirzaev. 


These fears have foundation. After 
Shakhabetdinov’s arrest kolkhoznik-believers began 
to search for "the culprits" behind this arrest. 
Suspected in unmasking the criminal activities of 
Shakhabetdinov was the kolkhoznik Turgunbai 
Khakkulov, chairman of the kolkhoz. At the 
initiative of the party organ of the Kurbanov 
kolkhoz, it was suggested in writing to Turgunbai 
Khakkulov that he immediately leave the territory 
of the kolkhoz.)® 
The report further stated that the kolkhoz had four working 
mosques, which Shakhabetdinov served as chief imam. The "vast 
majority" of women still wore veils, and none of the adult 
women had ever attended the local likbez school for combatting 
illiteracy.’ No antireligious work was currently being done in 
the area. Another interesting feature of the report was that 
it included a photograph of Shakhabetdinov, who appeared to be 
very young, perhaps in his 20’s. The only reason such a young 


man would have been chief imam of four mosques was that all of 
103PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 52. "O zaselenni 
dukhovenstva v kolkhoze ‘Kommuna’, Leninskogo raiona UzSSR. 


Po materialam na 25/III-1936 g." Spetssoveshchannie signed 
by Zagvozdin, italics in original. 
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his seniors had been eliminated. The report does not mention 
his ultimate fate. 

The Shakhabetdinov case was by no means the only one 
where an imam or mulla was being actively protected by agents 
of the state. When the campaign to shake down "cult servants" 
for taxes began in 1939, investigations of local financial and 
judicial organs as well as kolkhozes revealed repeated 
instances where officials turned a blind eye to active clergy, 
refused to collect taxes owed, and either lost cases in the 
judicial system or delayed them interminably.™™ 

Some of the problems with tax collection lay in the fact 
that many of the collectors and their supervisors were 
Russian, with very little knowledge of the society they were 
living in. An extensive study of the problem by the Uzbek 
Commissariat of Justice (NKIu) complained that collectors knew 
very little about the different kinds of Muslim clergy, for 
example, that khdlfd-bibis**® operated only in Margelan, 
shaykhs only in Kokand, and that Sufis were rare everywhere. 
Simple bureaucratic laziness also accounted for missing 
potential tax revenues: when ordered to verify the activities 
of clergy, some financial organs accepted on faith written 


statements from taxpayers that they were no longer acting as 


1944 short survey in 1939 uncovered several kolkhozes with 
active imams and mosques. TsSGA Uz F. 837, op. 32, d. 1359, 
11. 99-100. 


10an apprentice learning to recite the Qur’an; the suffix - 
bibi indicates female. 
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clergy, without bothering to verify these statements in fact. 
However, even if more dedicated tax collectors had tried to 
take the maximum possible revenues, they would have been 
sorely hampered by a lack of basic information, such as the 
number of active mosques in a given region.? 

Some cases were slowed down in the courts by comic-opera 
ineptitude or deliberate obstruction. In Margelan in 1939 the 
city Finance Department hauled several debtors into court on 
charges of not paying taxes on a religious property they were 
responsible for. The court insisted on dealing with the 
matter only through the criminal law code, which was not 
proper procedure. The court also repeatedly delayed action on 
the case, finally sending case material to the prosecutor 
after three deadlines for the payment of arrears had passed. 
The prosecutor’s office and the Finance Department then 
engaged in lengthy, and according to the NKIu study quite 
unnecessary, correspondence. A decision in the case was not 
announced until nine months after the third payment deadline 
had passed, by which time one of the defendants had died, one 
had vanished, and one had been arrested by the police on other 
charges. Four defendants were convicted and given sentences 
of three years each, and one defendant’s case had not yet been 
examined. Perhaps not coincidentally, Margelan had the lowest 


tax-collection rate (for clergy) in Ferghana Oblast, turning 


6TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, a. 1320, 11. 11-13. "Materialy po 
izucheniiu i obobshcheniiu sudebnoi praktiki..." July 1940. 
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in only 5% (2440 rubles) of the state assessment.’ In Kokand 
at about the same time, court officials dropped 14 tax cases 
against delinquent clergy because of a variety of complex 
legal snafus. One court employee explained that they had made 
so many judicial mistakes because they had lost their Uzbek- 
language copy of the UzSSR Criminal Code, and did not know 
Russian well enough to be able to use the Russian-language 
edition. Kokand had turned in 46% (3860 rubles) of their 
clerical tax assessment .*™ 

These instances of incompetence or malfeasance by the 
courts were not unusual. The NKIu study discussed at length 
similar cases throughout the Ferghana Valley region, and there 
is no reason to suppose that courts in other parts of the 
republic were much better. There could have been several 
reasons for this: 1) Many untrained people had received rapid 
promotions when their superiors disappeared in the 1937-38 
purges; 2) as stated above, language difficulties caused 
confusion; 3) some officials may have been deliberately 
obstructing these cases because they sympathised with the 
defendants, for religious or other reasons. What is rather 
startling is that this widespread bumbling was continuing in 
1939, 14 years after the founding of the republic and just 
barely after the Terror of the Ezhovshchina. One would have 


thought that the party apparat had gained full control of all 


l7TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, 1. 15. 


MAT bids; Lis 22;, 15. 
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state organs by then, but that was obviously not the case. 
The Terror undoubtedly contributed to the chaos evident in the 
NKIu report, but precisely how much is beyond the scope of 
this study. 
SUMMARY 

The Muslim clergy of Uzbekistan suffered a series of 
terrible, crippling blows under Stalin’s rule, but they were 
not defeated. Before 1925 there had been probably more than 
10,000 mullas, imams, ishans, and other Muslim functionaries 
across the republic, ranging from highly educated scholars in 
the mddrdsds of Bukhara to illiterate tribal ritual leaders. 
The majority of these clergy were intent on preserving Islam 
as they knew it against the modernizing, atheist onslaught of 
the Soviet regime, to the point of armed opposition or even 
suicide. A minority of the clergy either welcomed the Soviet 
government or felt that opposition was useless, and so tried 
to work within the system to develop a reformed Islam that 
preserved essential rituals and doctrines while changing with 
the world around them. Many of these latter clergy had had 
some degree of Western education. 

Shortly after the revolution Muslims throughout the 
former Russian Empire formed themselves into spiritual 
administrations, called Nazarat-i-Dinia, which acted 
alternately as local governments and mediators between Muslims 
and the new Soviet state. In Uzbekistan these administrations 


came to be dominated by the reformers, who worked very 
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energetically through them to implement their own network of 
reformed religious schools and their own kind of Islam. 

The reformers enjoyed enough success and support among 
the populace that, when the Soviets launched their first 
campaign to crush the clergy in 1927, reformers were their 
primary target. To this end the Soviets rigged elections to 
spiritual administrations, deliberately fostered hostility 
between reformers and their conservative colleagues, and 
arrested and shot clergymen outright. Conservative Muslim 
clergy were also severely persecuted at this time, but they 
did not arouse as much fury from the government as did the 
reformers. 

For their part, Sredazburo and the party and government 
apparatuses of Uzbekistan attacked the clergy more because 
they were rivals for power and influence over the people than 
out of atheist conviction, although Communist antireligious 
ideology certainly played a role. The government did not move 
until it had established itself on a fairly firm basis and had 
effectively undermined the economic and political bases of the 
clergy. The government also apparently deemed its attack on 
the clergy to be a sufficiently delicate matter that only the 
party and secret police apparatuses dealt with it. Unlike the 
campaigns against the waqfs, etc., the state apparatus was not 
involved at all. 

There were two waves of anti-clerical persecution, 


roughly 1927-1931 and 1936-1939, which conformed to the cycles 
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of upheaval in the rest of the USSR. The first wave destroyed 
most of the prominent and educated clergy, reformers like 
Mavliavi and fighters like Ibrahim Beg, tribal leaders like 
Saman Akhun-Nurmatov, and a mass of non-clerical observant 
Muslims like Abdurasul Bainazarov, who had the misfortune to 
be in the wrong place at the wrong time. The second wave 
destroyed whatever remnants of the educated generations of 
clerics the Soviets could find -- men like Ibrahim Tarpi, for 
example -- and many of the younger, less-educated men who were 
trying to replace them, like Fazletdin Shakhabetdinov. While 
there were several reports attesting to women acting as clergy 
as well, I could find no records of women being arrested for 
such activity. 

However, these two waves of state persecution failed to 
destroy the clergy. The government was never able to entirely 
root out people who were not part of a regular Muslim 
establishment, such as many of the Sufi ishans and their 
followers, or people who knew just enough to lead prayers and 
conduct basic rituals, and therefore became de facto mullas. 
The European-dominated party apparat and secret police may 
have missed these non-institutional clergy partly because they 
were assuming a model of Islamic structure like that of the 
Orthodox Church hierarchy, and felt that what people did 
outside of the known mosques simply was not important. But 
the state also failed to catch underground clergy because too 


many people, from kolkhoz chairs to local judges to friends 
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and relatives, supported and protected the existence of such 
clergy. The most zealous secret police officials could not 
force such a large segment of the population to turn against 
such long-held beliefs. For every neighbor who informed on an 
imam, there were more people who would attack the informer for 
such a crime. Another reason for the state’s failure was its 
eternal problem with a governing system that was corrupt, 
chaotic, ineffecient, and at times barely under control. 

While the government failed to destroy the clergy, it did 
succeed in crippling general knowlege of Muslim texts, 
prayers, and rituals. Several generations worth of knowledge 
were wiped out, and as time went on underground mullas 
remembered less and less, and had no resources for learning 
more. There are undoubtedly prayers and traditions that have 
been lost forever because of the Soviets’ persecution of the 
clergy. 

When Uzbekistan’s version of the Great Break began in 
1927, the Muslim clergy was one of two major targets in the 
anti-religious campaign. The second target was the mosques 
the clergy served in, which were not only houses of prayer, 


but important places for study and talk as well. 
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Mosques served many important functions in Central Asian 
society, aside from being places for prayer. Men (women were 
not allowed) gathered there to study, to gossip, and to 
discuss politics and business. The Soviet government could 
not tolerate the existence of such independent venues for 
discussion and religious expression, particularly when they 
also formed an important political and economic base for the 
clergy. For the state, destroying the mosques was a logical 
corollary to destroying the clergy, and the two campaigns 
proceeded simultaneously. 

The question was, how to eliminate the mosques? This 
posed an enormous problem for the Communist Party, on two 
levels. The first level was that of the intractable, 
fundamental contradictions that pervaded the Soviet system. 
Public Communist rhetoric required that mosques be closed 
spontaneously, by a willing population that had renounced the 
dark ways of fanatic Islam. Secret party imperatives required 
that the mosques be closed quickly, both so that the buildings 
could be used for other purposes and so that the public 
rhetoric would appear to have foundation in fact. No 
mechanism was provided to deal with the possibility that both 
requirements could not be fulfilled at once. This was the 
same problem that faced the Communists with collectivization, 
and they solved it in the same way, by using force to obtain 
the results that were truly important to them, rhetoric be 


damned. 
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The second level of difficulty was that of the purely 
practical. Who was to be responsible for closing mosques? 
How was public consent, or the appearance of public consent, 
to be obtained? If the public will was to be overruled, who 
would overrule it and how would they proceed? Who would 
control the buildings once they had been wrested from 
believers? 

The national Central Committee, the Central Asian Bureau 
and the Communist Party of Uzbekistan began the assault on 
mosques with answers to some of these questions in hand, but 
immediately ran into trouble when the planned mechanisms 
either did not work or were circumvented. The state and party 
were forced to try and work out new answers and new mechanisms 
as they struggled to implement the mosque-closing Sanpaion: 
which seemed to be tougher for them than eliminating the 
Muslim clergy or confiscating the waqfs. The process took 
much more complicated tinkering with the system, balancing 
public and secret needs, than did destroying the clergy, and 
took much longer than did taking over the waqfs. Ultimately, 
the Soviets did not quite reach their goal, even though they 
caused a tremendous amount of destruction in the process. 

THE FIRST STAGE: LEGALITIES IGNORED 

Technically, the Central Executive Committee (TsIK) of 
each Soviet republic was responsible for approving the closure 
of a mosque once the local consituency had expressed its 


desire for such closure, via a public meeting or a petition. 
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Closed mosques were to be used for schools, reading rooms, and 
other cultural/political "enlightenment" purposes. This 
mechanism was in place by the second half of 1927, when the 
push to close mosques began simultaneously with the anti- 
clerical drive. Almost no documentation seems to have 
survived from the first 18 months of the campaign, an 
indication of extreme disorganization in and of itself. The 
fragmentary references I was able to find from that period 
showed that local party activists were ignoring the 
officially-approved mechanism from the very beginning, and 
were closing mosques themselves. In July 1927 M. D. Berman 
ordered an investigation into the reactions of the population 
of Andijan to a mosque’s destruction, which hinted that 
something had gone awry with the case. More clearly and 
seriously, a party worker's testimony taken in 1929 stated 
that mosques in Bukhara Okrug were closed at random, with no 
system for accountability, from 1927 into 1928. Even worse, 
when higher party officials began to investigate these legal 
violations local cadres responded by closing hundreds of 
mosques in a rush, resulting in further abuses.* 


It appears that the campaign to close the mosques of 


IRTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 3, dad. 208, 1. 181. TsK KP(b)Uz 
Protocol No. 101, dated July 6, 1927. PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, 
op. 5, d. 85, 11. 1, 4. "O zakrytii mecheti ‘Atalyk’ v 
Bukhare i peredache ee po koniushniu." RTsSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 
2, ad. 1978, 1. 28. Antireligious Commission of Sredazburo, 
Protocol No. 2, December 1, 1929, "Dokladnaia zapiska V. 
APPO Sredazburo," stated that the mosque-closings began at 
the end of 1927. 
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Uzbekistan was riddled with problems and violence. Policy was 
ultimately set at the "center," in the Central Committee of 
VKP(b), which communicated its orders to the peripheral Tsk 
KP(b)Uz, but the Uzbek Central Committee did not communicate 
well with its own "periphery," the local cadres who were 
supposed to execute policy. In turn, local cadres did a very 
poor job of informing Tashkent and Samarkand, much less 
Moscow, what they were doing and what local conditions were. 
Local cadres also displayed an almost complete disregard for 
the instructions they did receive. The party organs did not 
begin to rein in the resulting chaos until early 1929. There 
is much about how and why this happened that must remain the 
object of speculation, but the records of party instructions 
and inquiries regarding the mosques show that, while the party 
may have begun the closing process, it rapidly lost control 
over it. 

The earliest detailed instruction regarding the mosques 
that I could find was a strongly-worded criticism from the 
Ispolkom of Sredazburo, dated March 1929, which reminded all 
lower party organs of the proper procedures for closing 
mosques and sharply castigated them for not following those 
procedures. The instructions scolded: 

The development of an unauthorized campaign to 

close the mosques revealed a complete absence of 

leadership in antireligious work on the part of 


Sredazburo and on the part of the Central Committee 
of Uzbekistan. : 

This campaign showed a complete lack of 
understanding of the tasks of the party in the area 
of struggle against religion, a distortion of the 
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party line on this question and a distortion of the 
methods of antireligious propaganda on the part of 
local organizations.? 

The Ispolkom Sredazburo deemed it necessary to confirm 
with raion and okrug ispolkoms that only the republic TsIK had 
the right to decide the fate of any individual mosque or 
church, not the local bodies. It issued a "strictest ban on 
the use of administrative pressure to carry out the campaign," 
meaning that it forbade the use of force, and authorized an 
unpublished (ne v pechati) decree that "categorically" forbade 
the mass closure of mosques. Finally, the Ispolkom 
recommended that TsIK Uzbekistan set up a special board for 
investigating the complaints of believers regarding mosque 
closings. Such specific orders indicated very clearly the 
kinds of abuses that had riddled the mosque-closing campaign. 
The April 1929 Law on Religious Organizations reaffirmed the 
official legal system, but did not seem to have much impact on 
activity in the field. 

Sredazburo sent an unnamed investigator to Bukhara Oblast 
on a ten-day fact-finding tour in April 1929, shortly after 
the above Ispolkom instructions were issued, in order to 
uncover the facts of mosque-closings in detail. The 
investigator returned with a generally positive assessment of 


the mosque-closing campaign, although he also made some 


2RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, dad. 554, 1. 312. "Prakticheskie 
zadachi, vytekaiushchie iz otsenki polozheniia sostoiat v 
sleduiushchem," marked "strogo sekretno." An earlier 
edition of this report indicated it came from the Ispolkom 
of Sredazburo, initialled by I. Zelenskii. 
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pointed criticisms. While local antireligious -workers gave 
him glowing reports of how religion had been discredited, the 
Muslim clergy had fled, the mosques were deserted and the 
population was spontaneously forming antireligious 
organizations, an OGPU officer in the town of Bobkent assured 
the investigator that these workers "exaggerated a great 
deal." The OGPU units of Bobkent and Bukhara did not agree on 
how many mosques had been seized (39 or 44), and in any case 
only seven of those mosques were being used for their intended 
educational and political purposes.’ 

The investigator toured four villages near Bobkent, where 
almost all of the mosques had been closed in 1928. He 
concluded that most of the mosques (a total of 18, plus two 
that had been returned to their original communities) had been 
closed correctly and turned into political-educational clubs, 
with two outstanding exceptions. In the village of Gijuvan 
("Gadjivan" in the report) a group of Komsomol members had 
stormed into a mosque during prayers, grabbed the mulla, and 
thrown him out. In Khojalik the single mosque had been 
officially closed since the previous September, but a peasant 
who lived in the village told the investigator: 


In the summer we cannot go to the mosque, but in 
winter we are a little freer, observe our rituals, 


3RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, 1. 27. "Dokladnaia 
zapiska v APPO SAB." The text actually refers to the town as 
"Bakbent," but this cannnot be correct. 
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etc.* They closed the mosque without our knowledge 

-- the Komsomol members [Arivanskie komsomoltsy] -- 

they don’t use the mosque themselves but they 

forbid it to us, etc. If we could be sure that 

they would return the mosque to us we would turn in 

an application [for rights to use the mosque] with 

pleasure. - When [another group] met to turn in an 

application, and the [Bobkent] officials did not 

permit them and did not return [the mosque] to 

them, we also halted [the process.]® 
The peasant finished by asking the investigator for help in 
retaining their mosque for use. For his part, the 
investigator was appalled by this account, and wrote that for 
Komsomol members to close a mosque that they themselves did 
not attend was "scandalous." He was unable to correct the 
problem, however. 

In his final recommendations, the investigator felt sure 
that "sovietization" and extensive antireligious propaganda 
would naturally resolve the conflicts remaining over mosque- 
closing. He also strongly urged a complete halt to 
"irritating the population" and "showing off and flaunting 
closed mosques." He made the interesting observation that "Up 
to this time the majority of the seized mosques have been the 


best and the richest ones, [so that] now very few of these 


mosques remain in the hands of the population."® In the 


4literally "prichashchaemsia, we receive communion," which 
does not obtain in a Muslim context. Unfortunately, there 
is no Uzbek original to this document. 


5Ibid., 1. 28. The peasant’s words here appear to be taken 
from notes of the conversation rather than a verbatim 
transcript. The peasant in question was a candidate member 
of the village soviet. 


SRTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 2, d. 1978, 1. 28. 
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1920’s and early 1930's the state was engaged in confiscating 
and nationalizing the greatest of the Muslim architectural 
Monuments, barring them from religious use. At the same time 
local cadres took for their own use the best available 
buildings, which were often mosques, leaving believers to try 
and repair lesser buildings for ritual use. 

Reports of similar "scandals" in relation to closing 
mosques were surfacing all over Uzbekistan in 1929-1930. A 
June 1929 circular letter from the Agitation and Propaganda 
Department (APPO) of Sredazburo complained that there were 
many closed mosques not being used for their intended cultural 
purposes, and many "closed" mosques that were in fact still 
active places of worship. The letter warned against making 
"mistakes" in the process of closing mosques, and sternly 
reminded local party committees that mosques could be closed 
only by sanction of the TsIK.’ The next month Sredazburo and 
the OGPU issued a highly critical report on mosque closings 
which began: 

Despite the decision by TsIK UzSSR categorically 

forbidding the closure of mosques without sanction 

from the appropriate commissions of TsIK UzSSR, 
instances of mosque closures without the necessary 
preparations and set-up have been observed in all 
local areas. [Officials] in local areas know 


practically nothing about the named decision of 
TsIK UzSSR.° 


7RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 593, 11. 47, 49. Protocol 10, 
June 29, 1929 "Proekt pis’ma APPO" to central committees 
throughout Central Asia. Signed by Zelenskii. 


®RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 1. 114. Report issued July 
25, 1929, labelled "sovershenno sekretno," signed by Chief 
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The report went on to list instances in Ferghana, Samarkand, 
Andijan, Bukhara, and Khojent okrugs where mosques were seized 
by force ("closed incorrectly"), or were closed correctly but 
were then left empty instead of being converted into clubs, 
etc. Highlights of the report, which revealed other abuses as 


well, included the following cases: 


In the Mikhnat quarter of the Old City of Kokand, 
six workers carried out the decision to close the 
Avta-baibacha mosque and build a club there. After 
several days worker Mamajan Tursunov put a lock on 
the mosque. Believers in the quarter began to 
protest against the mosque closure, and under the 
leadership of Khudoiatjan Mullajanov took to the 
streets, appealing to the population for open 


demonstrations against closing the mosque. "The 
crowd came up to the mosque, broke off the lock and 
carried out their prayers." When the workers asked 


them why they were behaving this way, the crowd 
answered: "If you need a building for a club, we 
will give you another one, [but] the mosque will 
remain whole!" [ne mechet’ ostav’te v tselosti.] 


The Uzbek GPU received a petition from the 
residents of the village of Mirakhuri [Samarkand 
Okrug]... with 57 signatures, in which they wrote 
that the village [party] committee seized a mosque 
from believers and took all of the carpets and 
felts from it. 


Legally, the contents of the mosque should have been turned 
over to the group of believers; the residents of Mirakhuri 
were protesting the theft of their carpets, which may have 
been of great value. The report continued: 

In the first days of June, in the Old City of 

Namangan, residents of four mahadllds held a meeting 

on the question of closing the mosque "Khanaka" and 


converting it into a school. Believers who were 
attending the meeting objected to this, but the 


sou [?] Plenipotentiary of the OGPU in Central Asia 
Karutskii, and Chief vo [?] Krukovskii. 
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majority decided to close the mosque and turn it 
into a school. It was suggested to the congregants 
of this mosque that they could perform their 
prayers in the mosque of the neighboring maéhalla. 
After this meeting believers sent a petition to the 
city ispolkom requesting to take the bricks and 
doors from the closed mosque for equipping and 
repairing the neighboring mahdlla’s mosque. ose 
Finding out the content of the petition, residents 
of the mahdlld where the mosque had been closed... 
sent for [the lead petitioner] and expressed their 
dissatisfaction to him that he had written the 
petition, saying "Why did you appeal to the 
government? [By doing] this you yourself sell your 
faith. Just wait, the uprising will begin here, 
and then we’1l show you!" 


The significance of this case was not that any legal 
procedures were violated, but that the believers who had lost 
their mosque were planning violent revenge. The OGPU 
undoubtedly intervened here and arrested many of the 
believers. The final case the OGPU listed was a case of pure 
bureaucratic ineptitude and disregard of legal and aesthetic 
considerations: 

In connection with the new construction of schools 

in the city of Khojent... the main mosque was torn 

down by order of the city soviet, and in place of 

the aforementioned mosque the construction of a 

hotel has been proposed.? 

In response to these instances of legal violations and 
extreme Muslim anger, Sredazburo issued a protocol on August 
8, 1929, which ordered that the officials who were responsible 
for these incidents be strongly reprimanded or in some cases 


arrested. Sredazburo also instructed its agitation-propaganda 


department to print booklets explaining the official 


°RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, qd. 562, ll. 114. 
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procedures for closing mosques to both Europeans and Central 
Asians, in the hope that education would solve the problems.’ 

Sredazburo worked to stop violent seizures of mosques 
throughout the summer of 1929. I. Zelenskii and S. Khojanov, 
the head of Sredazburo’s antireligious propaganda section, 
sent out a letter to Sredazburo and all of the central 
committees of republic parties categorically forbidding the 
closure of mosques by force and reminding party organs that it 
was necessary to distinguish between the "ignorant believing 
masses," and the openly counter-revolutionary sections of 
religious societies. The memo also urged that officials find 
the most efficient use for closed houses of prayer "in order 
not to discredit the practical motives for their closure."» 

Later in the summer Sredazburo circulated a general memo 
to all local party organs, criticizing them sharply for making 
"mistakes" in closing mosques and reminding them that "the 
closure of churches [and] mosques... must be the result of the 


mobilization of social opinion..." S. Pis’mennyi, an 


important bureaucrat within Sredazburo’s APPO, also requested 


MORTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 11. 5-6. Sredazburo 
Ispolburo Protocol No. 17, item 24, "O faktakh zakrytie 
mechetei posle izdaniia dekreta TsIK’a, zapreshchaiushego 
zakrytie mechetei bez sanktsii TsIK’a (otnoshenie PP OGPU za 
No. 11/3405/c)," August 8, 1929. Pis’mennyi, Islamov, and 
Rajapov were put in charge of the booklets. 


MRTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 593, 11. 49-50, letter dated 
June 29, 1929. 


@RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 11. 115-16, memo dated 
August 22, 1929. 
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that the Ispolkom instruct Bel’skii of the OGPU "to audit in 
one month the fulfillment by local parties and soviet organs 
the decision of TsK VKP(b) and Sredazburo TsK on the question 
of correcting distortion in relation to closing the mosques. "*? 
Evidently the mosque closing campaign had veered so far out of 
control that the Central Committee in Moscow felt compelled to 
intervene. 

One of the most spectacularly bungled attempts to close 
a mosque occurred in the Old City of Bukhara in June 1929, 
where the 300-year-old Khudayar-Atalik mosque was converted 
into a stable for the use of OGPU horses.* This case 
horrified the Uzbek Communist leaders so much that they held 
an investigatory hearing to determine who to blame for the 
scandal. The hearing transcript revealed a great deal about 
the vast gulf between the legally prescribed methods for 
closing mosques and the methods that were actually used, and 
why this gulf opened up. It also illustrated why Sredazburo’s 
efforts to educate officials on the legal procedures were 
doomed to failure. 

The case first surfaced in an OGPU report submitted to 


Sredazburo in July 1929.75 In a follow-up memo of August 8, 


VRTSKhHIDNI, F. 62, op. 1, d. 565, 1. 6. Sredazburo 
protocol No. 20, August 29-31, 1929. 


“4Khudayar-Atalyk had apparently been in or near the same 
complex as the Labi Hauz (reservoir), which is bordered by 
the Divan-begi and Kukeltash mddrasds. 


ISRTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, da. 562, 1. 114. Dated July 25, 
1929, signed by Chief Plenipotentiary of the OGPU in Central 
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Sredazburo instructed the OGPU Plenipotentiary Karutskii to 
investigate whether the report was true, and if so, to take 
criminal action against the culprits.*® However, on that very 
day Akmal Ikramov, chairman of the TsK KP(b)Uz, opened a 
hearing on the topic. Ikramov stated at the hearing that he 
had heard about the case himself only the previous Friday 
(August 2), and since he could not inform Sredazburo about it 
immediately he sent his own investigator, Irismetov, to 
Bukhara.*’ This immediately raises several questions about the 
state of communications between the Uzbek government (based in 
Samarkand) and Sredazburo (based in Tashkent). Ikramov sat on 
Sredazburo’s Executive Political Bureau (Ispolburo), but he 
had not been informed of the July 25 report of this case. 
Ikramov's comment that he could not report to Sredazburo 
because it was Friday implies that all communications shut 
down for the weekend. Finally, the fact that a large mosque 
(capable of holding 300-400 worshippers) had been functioning 
as a stable in a major city for two months without either the 
Central Committee’s or Sredazburo’s knowledge leads one to 
wonder what else they did not know. 
According to Ikramov’s initial summary of the case, 


Khudayar-Atalik was originally closed at the end of 1928 in 


Asia Karutskii. 
1l6RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 562, 1. 6. 
M/PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 1. 1. August 8, 1929 


session of I/B TsK KP(b)Uz. "O zakrytii mecheti ‘Atalyk’ v 
Bukhare i peredachi ee po koniushniu." 
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order to be converted into a club. Some people protested 
against the closure, particularly when the club never 
materialized. An underground group of believers continued to 
pray in the mosque. On June 4, 1929 it was converted into a 
stable for the Bukhara mounted detachment of the OGPU, 
initially housing 33 horses. The Guzar Mahdlld Committee 
chair, Akhat-Baltaev, was informed of this conversion by the 
commander of the detachment and a representative from the city 
mestkhozg (municipal services agency). The mounted detachment 
then began to use the Labi reservoir as a watering hole for 
their horses, which fouled the water for the local population. 
The population protested to such an extent that they forced 
Akhat-Baltaev to write an official letter to the city soviet, 
asking that the mosque either be preserved as a historical 
monument or that it be given to local residents for a club, as 
originally intended. The city soviet never answered the 
letter, and the situation continued as before. 

Ikramov wound up his summary with a scathing conclusion: 
Here is a clear violation of the directive [from] 
TsK VKP(b). After TsK VKP(b) [issued] its 
directive, okrug committees had to verify each case 
of mosque closure, so that it would be possible to 
return this or that mosque without pain, and so 
that such abnormal cases would not be allowed. 
Here our party committees are guilty first of all. 
In this case the Party Committee is guilty in that 
the mosque was closed on June 4 without its 
knowledge. The City Soviet is guilty in that it 
did not answer the inquiry of the méhadlla chairman. 
Certainly the GPU had to know about this matter, 
since such incidents can create a completely 


unwelcome mood. If someone wants an uprising in 
Uzbekistan, all that is needed is several of these 
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ugly incidents. 

The hearing then turned to the question of who had known 
about the mosque/stable, and when. The chair of the Okrug 
Party Committee, Abush Akhmetov, told investigator Irismetov 
that he knew nothing about the mosque. The two of them then 
went to interview Akhat Baltaev and the secretary of the local 
party cell, Karimov. Abush Akhmetov asked Karimov why he had 
not informed the Raion (Party) Committee chair about the 
mosque. Karimov answered indignantly that he hadn’t needed 
to, because "everyone in Bukhara knows about these events, no 
one more than the Raikom secretary, who walks past the mosque 
every day. No matter how much he wished [not to see], it is 
impossible that he did not see the outrage that was going 
on." Karimov also said that the population was extremely 
upset about the whole matter, and that continuing silence on 
the part of the government was giving rise to rumors that the 
mosque had been converted to a stable with government 
knowledge and approval. Irismetov himself added that such 
rumors were given credence when the City Soviet informed the 
Guzar Madhdlla Committee that there was no other place in 
Bukhara to put a stable. At this point in the hearing 
transcript Ikramov erupted a second time, saying: 

I consider this situation intolerable. Comrade 


Zelenskii in his report noted that in connection 
with this there is counter-revolutionary behavior. 


18PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 77, l. 2. 
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I think that there needs to be a strong reaction to 
this problem, in order to stop such outrages once 
and for all. There is a problem here -- in some 
places the population no longer believes in the 
Soviet government. I have read a report from the 
OGPU concerning another mosque. They closed one 
mosque. Several religious people met and said that 
they needed to send a petition to a higher Soviet 
authority, but then the majority declared that a 
complaint to the Soviet government was not needed - 
- better still was an uprising. This situation is 
completely intolerable. I think that the mestkhoz 
that could not find a better place to put a stable 
than a mosque should be taken to court. But you 
would need to set up a court that did not defend 
religion, but in its defense would carry out 


antireligious policies correctly. The Okrug 
Committee would also have to answer for this 
affair.?° 


Ikramov was furious, and perhaps a little frightened, 
because he knew that the government was sitting on an 
extremely tense situation --this case had the potential to 
spark wide-spread rioting. It is important to remember that 
bungled mosque-closings were only a part of what Uzbekistan 
was enduring at the time. Simultaneously the Communists were 
arresting clergy, forcing women to unveil, collectivizing the 
peasants, building huge irrigation projects, pursuing the last 
of the Basmachi, purging the party, and destroying traditional 
Uzbek life. The general atmosphere must have been seething 
with hostility and suspicion between Central Asian and 
European, Communist and non-Communist. Desecrating a mosque 
in this fashion called up violent emotions, which in 1929 was 


like adding gasoline to smoldering coals. While it is 


20PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 11. 3-4. Ikramov was 
referring to the disputed mosque in the Old City of 
Namangan, mentioned above. 
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impossible to determine how close the Uzbeks may have been to 
launching a new armed rebellion, Ikramov was certainly right 
to be afraid of that possibility. 

It is also interesting to note that setting up a court to 
try the offenders was not a simple matter; care had to be 
taken that the judges would follow the Communist line and not 
use the case as an opportunity to defend Islam. The Party 
clearly did not have complete control over the judiciary, 
despite the fact that most of the Muslim religious courts had 
been closed down by 1927. 

While the mosque closing campaign had begun in late 1927, 
in Bukhara Okrug most mosques were apparently closed in a rush 
over the summer of 1929. In April of that year the Sredazburo 
investigator had discovered that the OGPU units of Bukhara and 
Bobkent were in disagreement over whether 39 or 44 mosques had 
been closed. By August there was still no agreement, but this 
time the Bukhara Okrug Committee estimated that "up to 200" 
mosques had been closed, while Okrug GPU Deputy Chair 
Bronislavskii said "not less than 400"!7*, There had been a 
tremendous surge in mosque-closings, or at least a surge in 
filing the paperwork related to mosque closings. 

In his deposition, Okrug Committee Chair Abush Akhmetov 
told the hearing committee that all 200 documents pertaining 
to mosque-closings had poured into his office in May. He was 


not sure that 200 was the exact number; there were probably 


21PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 1. 1. 
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more than that, but 200 was his best estimate. Abush Akhmetov 
continued: 
I need to say that mosques were closed by decision 


of Party cells, Komsomol cells, by decision of 
village soviets, committees of the poor or simply 


without any decision at all. This outrageous 
situation had continued until the beginning of 
1929. This situation had begun in 1927, [and 


continued] until the end of 1928. Here one can and 
must charge the previous staff of the Okrug 
Committee, which did not react to this matter ina 
timely fashion to cool it off. Until the beginning 
of 1929 not one of the Okrugkom workers nor the GPU 
knew about the outrages that had occurred with 
closing mosques. I asked the chief of the Okrug 
GPU, and he said he didn’t know. Neither Party nor 
Komsomol cells said anything. The Raikom also did 
not know how many mosques had been closed in which 
villages. 


Closing the mosques took on the character of a 
competition. It has been established by the 
commission”? in 1928 that there was a definite 
directive from the Okrugkom that the mosques had to 
be closed. The mosques were closed, especially at 
the time of the grain procurement campaign, when 
mosques were used for storage. Something like a 
competition to close mosques sprang up between the 
raion departments. This business continued until 
the beginning of 1929. 


Our basic misfortune was that we did not react 
properly to this matter. At the beginning of 1929 
the Okrugkom issued a series of decisions (I can 
cite them) which amounted to calling a halt to the 
mosque-closing campaign. But the momentum 
{inertnost’] of mosque-closing was so strong that 
it continued roughly until May. A series of tough 
measures were taken in response: expulsion from the 
Party, giving over to the investigative organs -- 
as a result we succeeded in stopping the mosque 
closures. We carried out explanatory work. We 
returned some mosques. Some people went to jail, 
[we] removed many from positions of responsibility, 
but it has turned out that outrages still continue 
up to the present, not only in closing mosques but 


22p0ssibly TsK KP(b)Uz’s Commission on the Clergy 
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in using them [after they are closed.]”? 

Abush Akhmetov’s statement was astonishingly candid. Here the 
elaborate official legal system was shown to be completely 
irrelevant, perhaps even unknown to local authorities. It was 
also irrelevant to the higher organs of power, which is clear 
from the fact that they set up a subterfuge to make it appear 
that the orders to close mosques were coming from okrug 
committees rather than from their true source, the secret 
"commission" of TsK KP(b)Uz and ultimately the Central 
Committee in Moscow. This was probably done in order to 
maintain the fiction that mosque-closings were the result of 
spontaneous actions by "the people." 

The pattern that Abush Akhmetov described here was very 
similar to that of the collectivization and dekulakization 
campaigns, which were happening simultaneously with the 
mosque-closing and persecution of the clergy in Central Asia. 
Rather vague orders were received by local Party organs to 
close mosques, eliminate the clergy, and, as seen here, 
procure a fixed amount of grain from the peasantry. In 1928 
the entire USSR was in the throws of the great "scissors 
crisis" where demand for grain far outstripped supply 
(resulting in a wide "scissors" on the supply-demand economic 
graph), to which Stalin’s answer was the "Ural-Siberian 
method" of grain collection, i.e., forced requisition and 


persecution of the so-called kulaks. Local party cells had to 


23PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, ll. 4-5. 
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meet grain and kulak quotas, and no one particularly cared how 
this was done. Clearly the same mechanisms were at work in 
Uzbekistan, where a "competition" developed between raion 
committees to see who could close the most mosques the 
fastest. The grain requisition campaign undoubtedly lent 
added motivation to party cells, who were desperately in need 
of storage space and found that mosques nicely filled the 
bill. 

According to Abush Akhmetov’s account, the Khudayar- 
Atalik mosque was closed in October 1928 by decision of the 
13-member Guzar m&halld aktiv, or Party cell. The building 
was locked, the mosque’s property auctioned off, and in order 
to make money the cell installed a small reading room, with 
"red tables," etc. However, Akhmetov continued, "I must say 
that the library never really functioned. [It] was converted 
into a storage area where they kept coffins for citizens’ 
funerals and nothing else."** He agreed that when the OGPU 
took over the mosque in June the population protested, but to 
no avail, and that this was a situation tailor-made for 
enemies of the regime. In good bureaucratic fashion he also 
tried to shift blame away from himself -- his subordinates 
should have informed him, or the GPU. He said that the city 
soviet had earlier torn down an old mddradsd in front of 
Khudayar-Atalik, and that this had not caused much of a fuss. 


Perhaps the entire incident was exaggerated a bit; he really 


ag oc Congr Rare 
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did not know. In conclusion, Abush Akhmetov said that such 
mosque-closings, without the knowledge of okrug committees or 
especially of the OGPU, occurred in many other areas. 
However, "explanatory work" and tougher verification 
procedures ought to fix the problem. 

The next witness to give a deposition was a Comrade 
Kleiner, who was possibly the chief of the Bukhara Okrug OGPU 
but not definitely identified as such. Kleiner stated that 
"we did not publish the special decision of TsK concerning the 
mosques," and did not inform local organs about the decision 
via "special closed letter" either. He urged the agitation- 
propaganda department to write and circulate such a letter as 
soon as possible. Kleiner was very angry that the 
mosque/stable incident had occurred and demanded the arrest of 
everyone involved, but he did not say how he expected 
officials to obey orders they had never seen.” 

The hearing provoked some very blunt words from Comrade 
Iusupov, a member of the Bukhara Central Committee. He felt 
that it was "stupid" to try such radical antireligious work 
with the population, and pointed out that recently 82% of the 
Tashkent Okrug committee had been expelled from the Party, 25% 
of those for holding religious beliefs. Iusupov continued: 

In this situation it is impossible to go with 

complete closure of the mosques. I consider this 

to be an outrage. This is corroborated by the 


incidents in Shah-i Mardan and also in Khojent -- 
there too was one "hero," and in my opinion he was 


23PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, ll. 7-8. 
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a real fool for carrying out the decision to 
destroy the mazar!*® He agreed on this question 
with the Komsomol cell and began to tear down the 
mazar. The population met and showed up against 
this destruction. Those who tore down the mazar 
had to beat it before [the mob] could catch them. 
Then the population went to the red teahouse to 
break it up, took down a row of portraits of the 
leaders [vozhdei], stomped on them, etc. Our Party 
organs need to draw the appropriate conclusion from 
this. 


Then there’s the Tashkent example, connected with 
the closing of an Old City mosque. When I became 
interested in this question I asked, "Why did the 
population of the Old City agree to closing this 
mosque?" They told me that when the elections to 
the [city] soviet came up, at the election 
meetings... the Komsomol brought the proposal to 
close the mosque up for a vote at the same time 
they were discussing the deprivation of voting 
rights. Several people who were afraid of being 
deprived of the right to vote voted for closing the 
mosque, thinking that it was better to vote than to 
be deprived of voting rights, but inside they still 
are convinced of the need to believe in God.?’ 


Iusupov then turned his ire on Comrade Perkon, an OGPU 
commander. Perkon denied all responsibility for turning the 
mosque into a stable, saying that he too did not know ate had 
been done. Iusupov sharply disagreed, retorting that the 
seopte were more afraid of the authority of the OGPU than that 
of the Party. Perkon responded with his version of the story, 
first by insisting that the OGPU did indeed take care to 
"signal" all so-called outrages to the Central Committee, and 
therefore by implication should not bear the responsibility 


for this one. He said that earlier in the year they had 


this was in reference to Hamza Hakim-zade Niyazi’s recent 
death. 


27PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 5, d. 85, 11. 9-10. 
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received permission for a horse stable to aid in their fight 
against the Basmachi. The problem had been where to put it: 

Another location was proposed for occupation -- a 

mosque. The commander of the platoon was a 

Russian, not a Chekist. The location was indicated 

to him and he occupied it not knowing what was 

there, and in general he does not know what a 

mddrdasd is.7® 
Perkon concluded by saying that the OGPU and in particular the 
Chief of the Bukhara OGPU were guilty for not telling the 
platoon commander about mddrdsds. He also echoed Abush 
Akhmetov in saying that similar incidents had occurred 
elsewhere. In other words, the entire incident was the 
product of Russian ignorance of Uzbek culture. It is very 
difficult to believe, however, that even someone who was 
entirely ignorant of Islam could fail to notice that a large 
mosque was different from other buildings. This seems to be 
yet another case of an official desperately trying to pin 
blame on anyone but himself. 

The Khudayar-Atalik fiasco was the result of bad 
communication within the government, poor control over how 
instructions were executed, and a sharp contradiction between 
prescribed methods and desired results. The All-Union Central 
Committee had ordered that mosques be closed, and the Uzbek 
Communist Party duly passed that order on to okrug-level 


committees, but specified that the true origin of the 


directive be masked, which is perhaps why Kleiner did not 


Si bidsy Le lle 
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publish it. This would seem to indicate an awareness that the 
population on the receiving end of those orders would accept 
them more easily if it did not appear that they were coming 
from Moscow, which in turn indicates some awareness that these 
orders perhaps were not going to be embraced by the masses. 
At the same time, the Central Committee strictly specified -- 
and Sredazburo stressed this specification over and over -- 
that no mosque could be closed without the consent of the 
people who had used that mosque. No provision was made for 
the possibility that people would not voluntarily agree to 
close their mosques, as Iusupov so vociferously pointed out. 
This caught local cadres, who were largely drawn from the 
native population, in an impossible bind which they resolved 
by closing mosques through coercive methods. These local 
cadres chose to obey Communist Party orders over the wishes of 
most Uzbeks, which suggests that the mosque-closing campaign 
had support from "below." However, there are two levels of 
"below" here which must be kept in mind: the lower party 
echelons who, at least in Russia, supported the end of NEP and 
the advent of the "Great Break,"”? and the general non-party 
population, who in fact formed the majority population of 


Uzbekistan and the USSR. The cadres, the first level, 


2see Sheila Fitzpatrick’s essay "Cultural Revolution as 
Class War," in Cultural Revolution in Russia, 1928-1931. I 
am assuming for the sake of argument here that the lower 
party cadres Fitzpatrick studied in Russia had equivalents 
in Uzbekistan, but that assumption may well turn out to be 
wrong. At the moment there is no way to determine the 
accuracy of the assumption. 
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fulfilled the directive from above only by violating important 
parts of that directive, which caused their superiors in 
Tashkent to fear a general revolt on the part of the second 
level. This was not entirely the cadres’ fault, however, 
because at least some of them were never given the complete 
directive from the Central Committee in Moscow. 

THE FIRST STAGE, PART II: WHO WAS REALLY IN CHARGE? 

Even when cadres were given complete instructions on the 
correct legal procedures, the process of closing a mosque 
could become hopelessly tangled. The practical, procedural 
difficulties in the early mosque-closing campaign were 
infinitely more complex in reality than the original system 
codified in the 1929 Law on Religious Organizations indicated. 
These difficulties may be illustrated by examining in detail 
how a mddrdasd/mosque in the village of Daghbit, in the Ak- 
Daria raion just north of Samarkand, was closed in 1929-1930. 

The process began on August 18, 1929, when the presidium 
of the Ak-Daria rai-ispolkom (RIK) decided to tear down a 
madrdsa that stood in the way of a projected road, and asked 
the Samarkand okrug-ispolkom (OkrIK) for approval of the 
decision. On Septmber 4 the RIK informed the raion mestkhoz, 
the body in charge of housing and other municipal services, 
that it could decide what to do with scattered bricks from the 
maddrasa, which suggests that the building had already been 
torn down. Ten days later the RIK confirmed that the mestkhoz 


could use the bricks for its own needs and that profits from 
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their sale would go to the treasurer of the raion financial 
section. 

On October 29, 1929, the Daghbit rural council 
(sel’sovet) decided that it wanted to use the bricks of a 
ruined mddrdsd to build a bathhouse, which the village most 
likely did not have. The council also decided to petition the 
chair of the Ak-Daria RIK for permission to tear down a 
mddrdsd4 and use its bricks for pavement. At its November 3 
meeting the RIK examined a petition from members of the 
"council (sel’khoz), artels and emancipated women," to tear 
down two ruined mddrdsds and give the bricks to the rai- 
mestkhoz in order to build a bathhouse in 1930-31, with 
approval for the project from the Samarkand ispolkom and the 
TsIK of Uzbekistan.*° 

Within two months of initiating the project RIK documents 
gave several conflicting accounts of what was happening in 
Daghbit: whether one or two buildings were in question, 
whether one or both already had been torn down, the reasons 
for their destruction (the road-building project had 
apparently been replaced by concern over abandoned ruins), and 
whether the bricks would be used for a bathhouse or pavement 
or both. It is also interesting to note that making new 
bricks for new buildings does not seem to have been an option. 


On December 19, 1929 (four months after the project was 


30TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 115, 1. 38. The complete record 
of the Daghbit case may be found in this delo in listy 26- 
46. 
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first proposed) the "Big Presidium" of the Samarkand Okr- 
ispolkom met and declared: 

In view of a decision in a general meeting by the 

population of Daghbit that a mosque which they had 

begun to dismantle is old and has fallen out of 

use, we consider it possible to sanction the 

decision of the Ak-Daria RIK. 

The presidium went on to scold, however: 

For the unauthorized action and assault’ to 
dismantle the mosque in Daghbit without’ the 
sanction of the presidium of the Samarkand 
ispolkom, [we] declare a severe reprimand of the 
presidium of the Ak-Daria RIK. [We] request the 
presidium of TsIK to sanction this decision.** 

Here the Russian chair of the Samarkand ispolkom 
administered a verbal reprimand to the Ak-Daria RIK, but 
simultaneously sanctioned its action. The sudden 
transformation of a mddrdsd into a mosque iit this document is 
best explained by the fact that in small villages the mosque 
and mddrds&é (understood more simply as "school" in this 
context) shared the same building, which rendered the terms 
interchangeable, similar to the way European Jews refer to 
their buildings as "synagogues" or "schuls" interchangebly, 
since they serve both functions. 

On January 1, 1930, the director of the Roads Department 
of Samarkand Ispolkom, Bogiavlen’skii, again raised the 


question of building a road through Daghbit. On January 7, 


the director of the Secret Section of TsIK Sovetov, one 


27TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 115, 1. 37. Excerpt from the 
Journal of Decisions No. 40 of the Big Presidum of the 
Samarkand Okrug Ispolkom, signed by Platonov. 
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Aminov, wrote to the Antireligious Commission of the APO TsK 
KP(b)Uz requesting a decision from the APO on closing the 
mosque in Daghbit. Included with the request was all of the 
correspondence from August 18 to January 1 dealing with the 
issue. This seems to have been the first time the Daghbit 
case was addressed at the republic level. 

TsIK Sovetov UzSSR had been given full authority to 
decide on mosque-closings by the 1929 Law on Religious 
Organizations, but here local officials turned to a party 
committee for a final decision, and not even the Central 
Committee, but a sub-section of a sub-section of it. It is 
difficult to say with any certainty whether or not this was 
Standard procedure -- they may have done this only in 
particularly sticky cases. 

On February 8, 1930, Aminov wrote to the head of the GPU 
Popov, forwarding the same material to Popov as he had to the 
Antireligious Commission and again requesting a decision on 
the mosque-closing. Aminov may have done this because he had 
received no reply from the commission. He received no reply 
from Popov, either, because on April 23 Aminov wrote to the 
GPU a second time asking for a decision on the mosque. One 
week later the GPU replied in a memo: 

On the question of the mddrdsd in the village of 

Daghbit... the GPU UzSSR...indicates that since the 

aforementioned mddrdsd had been unused since pre- 

revolutionary times or had been found in a ruined 
condition, the GPU UzSSR supposes that the request 

of the residents of the village Daghbit -- to allow 


them to dismantle the building of the mddrdasd and 
use the bricks for the needs of the mestkhoz -- may 
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be satisfied.” 
The GPU apparently did not know or did not acknowledge that 
the building had already been completely or partially torn 
down. It also appears that the GPU made the final decision in 
this case, although again that power lay officially only with 
the TsIK Uzbekistan. 

The GPU memo did not, however, mark the end of the 
matter. On July 13 the head of the Iastrebov agricultural 
commune in Ak-Daria Raion wrote to TsIK Uzbekistan for 
information about the dismantling of a mosque in Daghbit. He 
complained that he had been waiting one month for a reply, and 
threatened that TsIK’s silence would adversely affect 
construction (presumably of the roadway). The following day 
the new head of the Secret Section of TsIK, Ianbulatov, wrote 
to Popov to request the materials "on the question of closing 
the mosque in...Daghbit," which he said had been sent out 
February 8th and never returned.” 

On July 20 the chair of the Free Brigade agricultural 
commune in Ak-Daria raion wrote to the TsIK Uzbekistan 
requesting permission to close down the mosque in Daghbit 
because it was ruined beyond repair. The next day Popov, his 


immediate subordinate in the GPU Dorofeev, and his immediate 


2TsGA Uz Fond 86, op. 2, d. 115, 1. 27. Memo signed by 
Popov and the Deputy Director of the GPU UzSSR Orlov. 


3Tbid., 1. 28. It is not clear from this set of documents 
when or why Ianbulatov replaced Aminov as head of the Secret 
Section. 
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supervisor Agabekov sent a sharp memo to Ianbulatov reminding 
him of their April 30 decision to allow the villagers to tear 
down the mddrdsd, and re-printing the decision in its 
entirety. They also said the GPU had returned the related 
correspondence with its April 30 decision. 

The final step in this lengthy process was’ the 
publication of the ultimate decision of TsIK in its official 
journal on October 31, 1930. The entry read: 

Heard: A petition from the workers on the closure 

of a madrasa (a mosque in the village of Daghbit, 

Ak-Daria raion, Samarkand Okrug) . 

Decided: Grant the petition of the workers of 

Daghbit -- the mddrdsd4 in the village of Daghbit, 

Ak-Daria raion... to demolish [it] and use the 

bricks for the building of a cultural-enlightenment 

foundation. 

More than one year after the formal petitioning process 
had begun, and quite likely more than a year after the 
building or buildings in question had actually been torn down, 
the TsIK Sovetov UzSSR fulfilled its purpose of approving the 
project. Note that the official decision specified the use of 
the bricks for a school or club, which had never been 
mentioned in any of the previous correspondence regarding the 
Daghbit mosque. The process was riddled with confusion about 
the facts of the case, who had jurisdiction over it, and how 
the officials involved were supposed to communicate with each 


other. While the presidium of TsIK had the formal exclusive 


right to make pronouncements in these cases, the Secret 


4TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 2d. 115 1. 26. The complete record of 
the Daghbit case may be found in this delo in listy 26-46. 
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Section of TsIK was actually in charge of handling them, and 
it turned to the party and the GPU for final decisions. This 
is one illustration of the power relations between state and 
party organs: the state bodies had the formal, "public" power, 
while the party wielded power in fact, and in this case the 
ultimate authority lay with the OGPU. 

The issue of taxes on houses of prayer was another source 
of confusion for believers and local officials. According to 
Article 29 of the Law on Religious Organizations, believers 
were responsible for the expenses entailed in running a 
building and had to pay for heat, insurance, security, taxes 
and "local collections."** At the same time the law gave 
believers the right to use buildings "free of charge," without 
paying rent. From this a number of religious societies 
decided that "free of charge" meant they also were exempt from 
paying taxes on their buildings. The issue was a big enough 
problem that on January 5, 1930 the Commissariat of Finance of 
the USSR (Narkomfin) circulated a policy statment emphasizing 
that religious societies were liable for local taxes, and 
threatening that societies which did not pay within two months 
would have the property confiscated from them by the local 
ispolkom.7 On February 4 the Uzbek Narkomfin circulated the 


same policy statement throughout the republic.?’ Nonetheless, 


%Orleanskii, p. 14. 
TSGA Uz F. 837, op. 8, d. 206, l. 7. 


“Wibidug eB 
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seven years later religious societies were still petitioning 
the Uzbek TsIK Commission on Cults for exemption from paying 
taxes. The secretary of the commission turned down all such 
requests. 

Local party cadres and state officials continued to 
ignore the given legal system for closing mosques even after 
higher party officials began to rein in the "excesses" of the 
First Five Year Plan. In April 1932 a local sel’sovet had a 
meeting of the collective poor which "commanded" a comrade 
from the village Department of the People’s Education (ONO) to 
investigate the possibility of closing their mosque. The 
meeting decided to ask TsIK to sanction converting the mosque 
into a "red teahouse" within two weeks.*® Technically the ONO 
had no formal authority in these situations, but since mosques 
were often converted to schools or used for other educational 
purposes, the ONO sometimes became involved. At the same time 
(1932-33) the director of the Secret Section of TsIK (now a 
man named Kester) and other TsIK officials were forwarding 
material on mosque closure to the GPU/OGPU for approval.” 

Despite the efforts of Sredazburo and the Communist Party 
of Uzbekistan, the system that gave all authority for closing 
mosques to the republic Central Executive Committees never 


functioned well, and often did not function at all. It is 


37SGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 146, 1. 3 Memo dated April 22, 
1932. 


MTSGA Uz F. 86, op. 2, d. 148, 11. 6, 25. Two memos dated 
March or April 7, 1932 and May (?) 23, 1933. 
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quite possible that the Central Committee in Moscow never 
intended it to function in fact, but merely to serve as a 
legal cover for violent assault. However, as the Khudayar- 
Atalik case and its aftermath demonstrated, the assaults went 
beyond what the party had intended, and outraged the 
population to such an extent that Ikramov began to fear a 
popular uprising. In response the Communists tried to stop 
the forcible mosque-closings by purging or arresting the 
culprits, but they could not make the official system 
workable. In the early 1930’s there were still many mosques 
to close, despite the sweep against them since 1927, and a 
new, functioning system had to be designed. The solution the 
party came up with was to restructure the bureaucracy and bury 
the problem under mountains of paperwork. 
THE SECOND STAGE: CONTROL BY BUREAUCRACY 

The process of closing mosques was reorganized after 
January 1935 by the formation of the Commission on Cults, 
under the aegis of TsIK Uzbekistan, and its companion group 
the Commission for the Investigation of Petitions on Closing 
Mosques, Houses of Prayer, etc., which reported to the 
Presidium of TsIK Sovetov. By way of background, in 1924 the 
All-Union Central Executive Committee (VTsIK) had set up a 
Commissariat for Cult Affairs under the Commissariat of 
Internal Affairs (NKVD). In 1931 the commissariat became a 
commission with all local and regional cult commissions 


subordinate to it. In 1934 the entire apparatus was absorbed 
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by the OGPU. The TsIK UzSSR Commission on Cults was probably 
formed after the demise of Sredazburo as part of the OGPU’s 
domain.*®° This reorganization was part of the centralizing 
process begun by the All-Union Communist Party in 1934, when 
Sredazburo and other agencies representing the non-Russian 
peoples were closed and the central apparat gathered more 
power into its hands at the expense of the regions.** 

The Commission on Cults consisted of four to seven 
members who variously represented the TsK KP(b)Uz, the NKVD, 
Narkompros, the commissariats of health and justice, the trade 
unions, and of course TsIK. The investigating commission was 
chaired by D. I. Manzhara, who also served on the full 
commission and had been an observer in Sredazburo for the 
Central Control Commission of the national Communist Party 
(TsKK VKP(b)). The Commission on Cults had a high turnover of 
personnel during the four years of its existence, not 
unexpected for the late 1930's. It served as a clearing house 
for all requests to close houses of worship, and had complete 
control over the investigation, approval, and rejection of 
such requests. 


40 


Otto Luchterhandt, "The Council for Religious Affairs," in 
Ramet, ed. Religious Policy in the Soviet Union, pp. 56-57. 


41 


Gerhard Simon, Nationalism and Policy Toward the 
Nationalities in the Soviet Union: From Totalitarian 
Dictatorship to Post-Stalinist Society. Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1991, p. 143. Pravda vostoka, October 10, 
1934 speech by outgoing Sredazburo chair K. Ia. Bauman on 
the centralizing process and closing of Sredazburo, p. 2. 
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The two commissions turned closing mosques into a 
systematic procedure following a set pattern. The first 
requirement was for an RIK, city soviet, or mahdlld commission 
to send the Commission on Cults a valid petition from the 
affected population requesting that a house of worship be 
closed. The commission also sometimes instructed local 
officials to investigate and verify requests for closure. The 
petitions that were accepted generally followed a recognizable 
pattern in phrasing and language use. The most common ways 
such petitions began were "This petition is submitted on the 
basis of a general meeting of the population..." or "This 
petition...on closing the mosque...which is completely 
destroyed and threatens to collapse..."** The other reason 
occasionally given for closing a mosque was that a building 
was old and used only by a very small group of men. The 
petitions to close mosques, which came from all parts of 
Uzbekistan, resembled one another so closely in phrasing and 
the reasons given for closure that they appear to have been 
following a state-issued template. 

Once a request to close had been submitted to the 
Commission on Cults, the investigating commission’s tireless 
secretary, Vvedenskii, usually sent back a request (in 
triplicate) for additional paperwork (also in multiple 


copies). The paperwork included a petition from a general 


42TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 807 is filled with examples of 
these. 
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meeting of workers or kolkhozniks if one had not already been 
submitted, the protocol from that same meeting, a protocol 
from the sel’sovet and rai-ispolkom involved for each mosque 
(separate copies of each protocol per mosque), a list of the 
precise reasons for closing the mosque and a statement of the 
use that the closed building would be put to. Beginning in 
1937 a "technical act" was also required, i.e., a signed 
engineer’s report on the size and condition of the building.*® . 
If a request was submitted to close several mosques, 
Vvedenskii wanted an exact list of the names and locations of 
all the mosques involved. No request to close a mosque could 
be considered until all of the paperwork had been received and 
processed. The correspondence itself had evolved into a set 
form by the mid-1930’s, with Vvedenskii’s requests typed in 
side-by-side Russian and Uzbek translations on paper of a 
reasonably uniform quality, with the proper seal affixed. 
Vvedenskii assigned a high priority to the petitions from the 
affected population, and refused to process requests any 
further before the RIK or city soviet or méhd1la commission in 
question submitted a valid petition for every request. 

While the Commission on Cults approved the majority of 
requests to close mosques sent to it, it was not a rubber- 
stamp body. It sometimes rejected petitions it deemed to be 
invalid, such as one rejected on November 19, 1935 on the 


grounds that kulaks and young school children had signed it 


aT bid. 
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rather than kolkhozgniks.** It would also reject requests for 
closure if the building was to be put to an improper use, as 
illustrated in this 1938 note to the chair of the Namangan 
city soviet: 

Your decision of August 17, 1937 No. 27 Paragraph 

14 on the transfer of the mosque "Qadir Khaja" to 

the Stalin Apartment Committee under the quarters 

of TsIK will not be approved, as use of the mosques 

is only allowed for cultural institutions, all the 

more so [because] residents of this neighborhood in 

their own decision No. 18 ask to use [it] as a 

reading room.‘ 

If a group of worshippers did not want their building 
closed, they could appeal the decision to the investigating 
commission, which occasionally upheld their complaint. In the 
vast majority of cases, however, the word of the RIK was 
accepted over that of the believers. 

In 1935 TsIK Sovetov commissioned a survey of how many 
mosques had been closed in each raion and some of the major 
cities of Uzbekistan. The survey was extraordinarily 
detailed, and counted not only the numbers of mosques closed 
and opened, but the numbers of former mosques that had been 
converted to warehouses, "cultural-enlightenment foundations," 


or simply torn down. Below is a condensed version of the 


survey, which reflects the large amount of damage done by the 


“TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 807, 11. 1-2. Protocol No. 2 of 
the Commission. 


4TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 807, 1. 24. Note dated February 
10, 1938, signed by Secretary Kasymbekov. 
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campaign: *¢ 


TABLE 1: SURVEY OF HOUSES OF PRAYER AS OF JANUARY 1, 1936 


Raion no. of mosques sum total sum total open, open, 
pre-1917 closed not closed registered un-reg. 
Denauz 92 64 28 -- 28 
Chinaz 52 g* 25 -- 23 
Jambai 163 126 37 = 37 
Kum-Tepe 66 58* 9 -- 9 
Tentiaksai 141 58 83 -- 83 
Chust 227 79* 149 99 19 
Nizhnyi 
Chirchik 57 32 28 1 27 
Shirabad 101 101 -- -- -- 
Ikramov 125 65 60 -- -- 
Ak-Kurgan 53 28* 26 -- 26 
Srednyi 
Chirchik 133 82 53 3 -- 
Ak Daria 187 163 24 -- 24 
Chirakchi 126 63 71 -- 56 
Uch-Kurgan 117 70 47 -- 47 
Gallia-Aral 158 134* 25 oat 23 
Lenin 497 238 241 7 234 
Nur-Ata 109 91 18 1 4 
Margelan 148 35 113 -- 78 
Alty-Aryk 264 155 109 -- 109 
Kitab 219 105 114 -- 114 
Balykchi 198 69 129 129 -- 
Farizh 79 14 65 -- 3 
Tangi Iul’ 82 31 32 -- 31 
Bagdad 230 33 -- 136 61 
Akmal-abad 448 397 51 -- 41 
Kalinin 132 69 63 -- 60 
Khavast 55 18% 38 eis 38 
Vichi 185 70 115 == 70 
Kirov 178 6 172 97 -- 
Molotov 265 110 155 -- 155 
Shakhriziabz 206 134 72 -- 72 
Stalin 275 167 108 Fal 108 
Parkent 78 34 44 -- 20 
Kaganovich 240 42 198 -- 153 
F. Khojaev 118 108 10 -- 10 
Ferghana 194 108 86 -- 58 
Naryn 220 67 153 -- 100 
Bulungur 180 136 44 [illegible] 44 
Jamial-kuduk 130 65 65 -- 65 
Katta Kurgan 83 78 7 25 7 
Begovat 23 2i* 4 -- 4 
Nagan 115 110* 7 1 6 
Sary-Assiia 101 79 22 -- 22 
Voroshilov 126 102 24 -- 24 
46TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 770, 1. 1. "Svodka o nalichii i 


pol’ zolvanii molitvennykh domov razlichnykh religioznykh 
techenii po raionam in gorodam Uzbekskoi Respubliki." 

Signed by Deputy Chair TsIK Sovetov Manzhara and Director of 
the Special Section Gudkin. 
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Zaamin 120 24 96 -- 96 
Termez 29 27* 5 -- 5 
Bek-Budi 174 152 22 -- 22 
Kurama 131 118 13 -- 13 
Babkent 398 391 7 -- 7 
Kara-Daria 198 172 17 == 17 
Deqon-abad 26 10 16 -- 16 
Baisun 73 60 13 == 13 
Pap 112 52 61 18 13 
Jar-kurgan 48 38 10 cies 10 
Khorezm 
Oblast 1482 1292 190 ae 190 
TOTALS: 9720 6160 3590 386 2583 
[sic: 9767] (3373] [492] [2495] 
City 
Katta-Kurgan 28 28 4 1 3 
Andijan 205 48 159 136 ? 6 
Kokand 249 157 94 38 ? 56 
Ferghana 2 3 3 2 1 
Margelan 229 146 83 -- 19 
Lenin raion 
of Tashkent 9 2 8 -- 8 
TOTALS: 722 384 351 194 93 
GRAND 
TOTALS: 10,489 6544 3724 686 2588 


The cities contained higher numbers of closed churches 
and synagogues than other raions did -- according to the 
original table Kokand had 13 synagogues and 4 churches closed 
between 1917 and 1936 (these are not included above). Some 
discrepancies in the table, such as Ferghana’s having two 
mosques before the revolution and three closed afterwards, are 
most likely the result of building activity or poor counting.*’ 
Others are accounted for in a category labeled "Dysfunctional, 
legislation not formed." Mosques which fell into this 


category were not counted as either closed or open. For 


“the table lists 13 mosques that were built after 1917. 
Note also that categories are labelled "general number 
closed," "general number open," indicating that these 
figures are close estimates at best. 
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example, Ikramov Raion had 125 mosques before the revolution. 
By January 1936, 65 of these had been closed and 60 were not 
closed. Of those 60, 15 were listed as "Open, not 
registered," and 45 were counted as "Dysfunctional." A total 
of 647 mosques in rural and urban areas were listed in this 
category. 

The table also listed what uses the closed buildings had 
been put to. Of 6160 mosques closed outside of the cities, 
approximately 494 were turned over for "cultural - 
enlightenment" purposes, 2103 became warehouses, 2364 were 
unused, and 1199 were torn down and their building materials 
used elsewhere.*® All in all, roughly 69% of the mosques in 
Uzbekistan were closed between 1917 and late 1935. However, 
the two categories of "Open, registered," and "Open, 
unregistered," show that despite the overall success of the 
campaign there were still significant areas beyond the control 
of officials: of the known open mosques, nearly four times as 
many were unregistered (2588) as were registered (686). 

The survey prepared the ground for another wave of rapid 
mosque closings, which began in late 1936 and probably 
continued into 1938. This segment of the mosque-closing 


campaign was not documented as consistently as the earlier 


48the totals listed in the table may have been faked in 
order to add up to 6160. My totals in these categories are 
489, 2102, 2414, and 1384, yielding 6389. 
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parts were,*? but it appears to have been aimed at eliminating 
all but the state-controlled mosques. What is clear from the 
documents I was able to locate, however, is that despite the 
extensive bureaucratic apparatus set up to control the 
process, mistakes and "excesses" continued to occur, and 
underground mosques continued to exist. 

THE THIRD STAGE: CONTINUED FAILURE TO MAINTAIN CONTROL 

As previously stated, an essential document for the 
mosque-closing procedure was the petition from the local 
population asking that their mosque be closed. Some of the 
petitions testify to the progress or lack thereof of the 
alphabet changes the Soviet government imposed on Uzbekistan 
before World War II, bearing signatures in both the Arabic and 
Latin scripts, as well as X’s and illegible scrawls. A number 
of petitions from the mid-1930's, however, were done entirely 
in the same handwriting, from the text at the top to the final 
signature.°° While it is possible that these petitions were 
so written to accomodate an illiterate populace, it seems more 
likely that some degree of deception or coercion was involved 
in producing them, considering both their date of writing and 
the existence of other petitions with varied signatures on 


them. This implies that tighter bureaucratic controls had not 


49or possibly the documents are housed in the Uzbek KGB 
archive. 


5°TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 940, 11. 140-42, an Uzbek- 
language protocol originating from the Qizil Sharg raion of 
Tashkent in 1936; d. 1111, 11. 110-11 and others in F. 86 


op. 10. 
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been able to stop abuses from occurring. 

Officials from TsIK Sovetov continued to circulate memos 
condemning "naked administrative measures" throughout the late 
1930's, another indication that these measures were still 
being used.** In one particularly egregious case a muedzzin 
in the city of Ferghana complained that soldiers and their 
pigs were being billeted in his mosque, saying "There is mud 
around the mosque, in the mosque all sorts of soldiers camp. 
Their pigs, (which are) forbidden, make all kinds of filth -- 
in a word, no attention is being paid."*? Even in 1937 people 
continued to protest the closure of their mosques, although 
there is no record that their complaints were satisfied.* 

| Occasional excesses and complaints were not the only 
troubles that dogged the later stages of the mosque-closing 
process, however. As was the case with efforts to tax the 
remaining clergy and shut down their activity, the Soviets 
never achieved reliable control over the mosques. 
Investigator Cherniatin, sent to Ferghana Oblast in 1940 by 


the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice, discovered that there was 


a great deal of activity among the mosques in that region that 


5SITSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1504, 1. 19, January 1937 notes 
from TsIK Sovetov Secretary Akhmatbekov to the Katta-Kurgan 
RIK chair; d. 807, 1. 43, April 1938 note on the "illegal 
closure of a mosque" in Mirzachul’ raion 


27SGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1500, 1. 73, protocol dated May 
29, 1937. 


37sGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1111, 1. 93, 1. 95; d. 1500, l. 
Ly FL 
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Tashkent was completely unaware of. To begin with, there was 
a problem with confirming how many mosques there were. The 
Ferghana Raikomkhoz reported that there were 138 former 
mosques in the area (according to the 1936 table Ferghana 
Raion had had 194 mosques before 1917, with 108 closed, 58 
open and unregistered and 28 dysfunctional). However, in 
talking with komkhoz workers Cherniatin discovered that there 
were active mosques all over the raion, and that the majority 
of the mosques officially labeled "empty" (21) were in fact 
used for worship. Why did this disturbing situation exist? 
Cherniatin explained: 

The Raikomkhoz cannot present this information 

because negotiations with the society of believers 

are not occurring. An investigation of the mosques 

was not continued. The commission does not have 

the ability to travel to those areas where there 

are active mosques, due to the absence of 

transportation and time.*™ 

There were similar problems with the Margelan city 
komkhoz. Margelan reported that in 1939 39 mosques had been 
closed by popular petition, and another 16 had been closed in 
the first half of 1940. In addition there were 40 empty 
mosques and 11 unregistered active ones, plus another 32 that 
were considered closed because no rent had been paid on them. 
Through discussions with workers, however, Cherniatin found 


that the majority of the mosques listed as "empty" were still 


functioning, thanks to the housing authority’s 


S4Tbid. 
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{domoupravlenie] inability to control the situation.* There 
were other problems as well: 

It is especially important to note the abnormal 

situation with the mosques that were given to the 

Uzkomstaris®® (as historical valuables). No one has 

looked after these mosques, protected them, or 

carried out repairs -- as a result all of these 
mosques have turned out to be places where 
religious rituals are carried out by believers...°’ 

In Kokand no one had carried out an inventory of mosques, 
and the chief of the housing authority displayed "absolutely 
no knowledge" of the rules and procedures governing houses of 
worship.®®@ In the Namangan area it was not uncommon to find 
"closed" mosques on kolkhozes that were in fact functioning.** 
In other words, despite the increased bureaucratic control 
over the mosque-closing system, and despite even the Terror, 
many mosques were still slipping through the cracks and 
functioning. Muslim citizens, with considerable cooperation 
from Muslim party and government officials, were circumventing 
the system with surprising success. 

Cherniatin proposed a list of steps needed to correct the 
situation, but his ideas were nothing new: improve observation 


of religious organizations, carry out technical investigations 


of religious buildings, hold public meetings with the Union of 


55Tbid. 

56yzbek Committee of Antiquities 

'TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, 1. 6. 
“Tbids,.Le 7 


SIbid., 1. 8 
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Militant Godless, etc.® These were the same techniques that 
had always been prescribed -- in fact, they were supposed to 
have been perfected long before 1939. By that point, however, 
officials in charge of the anti-Islamic campaign appeared to 
have run out of new ideas. 

The campaign to close mosques was both a great success 
and a great failure, depending on the perspectives one views 
it from. The superficial goal of the campaign was certainly 
achieved: by the late 1930’s probably 75% or more of the 
mosques in Uzbekistan had been closed. By the 1970's 
virtually all independent mosques had been shut down, except 
for those few that operated under tight government 
supervision. But in a deeper sense the campaign had failed. 
Its design was fundamentally flawed from the beginning, 
because it could not achieve its goals within the means 
allowed. Because no mechanism was ever provided for coping 
with the refusal of a population to close its mosque, and 
because the party would not yield in its demands that mosques 
be closed quickly, violence inevitably resulted. It may well 
be objected that the Stalinist state did not care whether 
people voluntarily complied with its decrees or not, as long 
as they complied, rendering arguments about legality moot. 
But forced compliance was highly detrimental to the broadest 
goal of the anti-Islamic campaign, which was to produce 


atheist New Soviet Men. By using force, and by committing 


STSGA Uz F. 904, op. 9, d. 1320, 1. 9. 
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deep insults such as billeting soldiers and their pigs ina 
mosque, the Communists only fueled Muslim resistance to the 
atheist program. That the Communists were blind to the 
counterproductive effects of violence was one of their biggest 
flaws, which is not to excuse their emphasis on it in the 
first place as an acceptable tool for political change. The 
Communists were not the only group that was prone to using 
violence as a means of control, however. During the campaign 
to "liberate" women from the bonds of Islam, it was Muslim men 


who committed most of the recorded atrocities. 
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No antireligious initiative caused as much violent 
upheaval in Uzbek society as the campaign for raskreposhchenie 
zhenshchin, or the liberation of women. This was a complex 
effort, which encompassed not only unveiling Muslim women, but 
destroying traditional practices of arranged marriage, bride- 
price, the marriage of young girls to adult men, the seclusion 
of women from public life, polygyny, and other customs. The 
Soviet government used the liberation campaign as one of its 
primary weapons against Islam, never passing up a chance to 
declare that Islam must be eliminated because it oppressed 
women. The changing status of women was also used as a very 
effective tool to divide the clergy, and to pit family members 
against one another. The Party attempted to re-shape Central 
Asian family structure according to the European model, and to 
establish state regulation of all aspects of family life, a 
full exploration of which is beyond the scope of the present 
work. 

While the Communists effected some changes at this 
profound level, particularly among the urban educated classes, 
in the end they failed to stamp out any of the practices they 
had campaigned so hard against. The liberation effort, while 
claiming to help Uzbek women, in fact put them in a vise grip. 
Women found themselves caught between obeying the government, 
remaining loyal to their people and customs, and trying to 
realize their own desires in a bewildering sea of new 


opportunities. Thousands of women became victims of the very 
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forces claiming to help them. In late 1929 the assault 
tactics of the liberation campaign were suspended, and the 
cause of freeing women from the veil was subsumed under the 
cause of finding workers for the industrialization drive. 
According to Communist propaganda, true liberation was to be 
found in the factories and collective farms of Uzbekistan. 
BACKGROUND 

During the Imperial period the Russians made no attempts 
to alter traditional Central Asian family practices, just as 
they had not tried to convert the Central Asian Muslims to 
Christianity.* The status of women in Central Asia appeared 
to be fairly typical of settled Middle Eastern and South Asian 
societies of the time: women were treated as everything from 
full human beings to chattel, largely depending on how their 
families and villages, and they themselves, interpreted 
religious and social traditions. Marriages were arranged by 
the families of the bride and groom, with the man’s family 
paying gdlim, bride-price, to the family of the woman. The 
amount of gdlim could vary depending on the wealth and status 
of the families involved, but the price of a bride was always 
a major expense. For poor men the requirement of gdlim could 
delay first marriage for years or decades. 

Early Soviet sources universally characterized qadlim as 
lThe Orthodox Church did try to force Muslims to convert in 
the 16th-18th centuries, an effort which was by and large a 
bloody failure. Catherine II ended these practices, and 


instead sent Tatar Muslims into Central Asia to "civilize" 
the nomads through Islam. 
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the purchase of a woman, as though she were so much 
furniture.? However, that view was a distortion of actual 
practice in Central Asia and the larger Muslim world. For 
most Muslims the bride price is given by the groom or his 
family to the bride (or in some cases her family) upon 
marriage.? That sum becomes her property; in case of divorce 
it is to provide her with a means to live.’ A variant on this 
practice is to make the bride’s dowry her inviolable property. 
American journalist Eugene Schuyler, who travelled through 
much of Central Asia in the 1870's, described husband-wife 
relations there in terms that would have applied to Muslim 
marriages anywhere: 


The wife is obliged to obey her husband in ail 
things, and to avoid everything that is unpleasant 
to him, and cannot without his consent make any 
contracts. She has, however, a right to food, 
clothing, lodging and servants, and to money for 
those expenses which are usual among persons of her 
rank, such as for baths, for visitors, and for the 
entertainment of friends; if these are not allowed 
by the husband she can complain to the Kazi, or 
judge, and he can allow her to borrow money on 
account of her husband, or can even order the sale 
of some of her husband’s property in order to 


Gregory Massell, The Surrogate Proletariat: Moslem Women 
and Revolutionary Strategies in Soviet Central Asia, 1919- 
1929. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1974, p. 96 
and the entire chapter "Soviet Perceptions of Female 
Inferiority." 


3N.P. Lobacheva, "K istorii slozheniia instituta svadebnoi 
obriadnosti," in G.P. Snesarev, ed., Sem‘ia i semeinye 
obriady u narodov Srednei Azii i Kazakhstana. Moscow: 1978, 
p. 147. 


‘Albert Hourani, A History of the Arab Peoples. Cambridge, 
MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1991, pp. 
120-121. 
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provide her with the money which is necessary. . 

The marriage may be dissolved if either of the 
parties abandon the Mussulman faith, or if the 
husband be absent for a certain time ‘without news 
being heard of him, or in case of a minor who on 
reaching his majority refuses to consent to a 
continuance of the marriage; as well as if madness 
or certain diseases be discovered, or if it be 
discovered that the marriage was not properly 
solemnized. In addition to this the husband has 
always the right of divorcing his wife whenever he 
chooses, without giving any reasons. He is obliged 
in this case to give back to his wife all her own 
property, as well as the amount of kalim, if he 
have not already paid it. Such a divorce, however, 
must be given before witnesses, and with the 
observance of a certain form. The husband may also 
divorce the wife by her own consent, and is obliged 
to do so if she tell him she wishes to marry 
another man who is better than he. But if the 
husband refuse to divorce his wife at her request, 
and she be able to give a sufficient reason why 
such a divorce should be had, the Kazi will compel 
him to divorce her. woe ew There are certain 
contemptuous expressions which if used by a husband 
to his wife give her the right of divorce, and 
allow her to prevent him from having access to her, 
unless he buy this right by a gift called kefforet 
and the recital of certain prayers.® 


Islam allows four wives to men who can afford to maintain 
them; because of this polygyny has always been the perogative 
of the rich. Virginity in prospective brides is extremely 
important, an emphasis which in Central Asia led to marrying 
off girls at a young age, at or before the onset of menses. 
It was not uncommon for wealthy men in their forties to 
acquire additional wives in their early teens or younger. 
Marriage was often a means of sealing political or economic 


ties between families, and as such was sometimes arranged at 


5Eugene Schuyler, Turkistan, Vol. I. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, and Co., 1876, pp. 145-146. 
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the birth of the children. As Schuyler mentioned, the male 
child had the option of dissolving the marriage upon reaching 
majority. Technically the female child had the same right, 
although it was more difficult for her to attain. 

The woman’s veil, which in the West has become so 
emblematic of Islam, is not specifically mandated in the 
Qur’an. The Qur’an instructs men and women to dress and carry 
themselves modestly, saying: 

And tell the believing women to lower their gaze 

and be modest, and to display of their adornment 

only that which is apparent, and to draw their 

veils over their bosoms, and not to reveal their 
adornment save to their own husbands or fathers or 
husbands’ fathers, or their sons or their husbands’ 
sons, or their brothers or their brothers’ sons or 
Sisters’ sons, or their women, or their slaves, or 
male attendants who lack vigour, or children who 
know naught of women’s nakedness. ® 

In other words, married women could be open around their 
husbands or male relatives or impotent (castrated) slaves, but 
not around any other men. Unmarried women were not so 
restricted, at least in the early years. Originally the 
verses on veiling and seclusion pertained only to Muhammed’s 
wives, to mark their special status and keep them separate 
while Muhammed’s household in Medina served as mosque and 
community gathering place.’ Over time, the practice of 
veiling and seclusion was extended to all married women, and 
SMohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, trans. The Meaning of the 

Glorious Koran. New York: New American Library, Mentor 


Books, 1953. Sura XXIV (Light), v. 31. 


7Leila Ahmed, "Women and the Advent of Islam," Signs Vol. 
11, No. 4(Summer 1986): pp. 681-684. 
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developed along stricter lines than were mandated in the 
Shari‘a. 

In Central Asia, as in the rest of the Islamic world, the 
extent of a woman’s covering was determined largely by 
economic status. Among the nomadic Kazakh, Kirghiz, and 
Turkmen groups women’s labor was needed too much for them to 
be encumbered by the head-to-toe pdrdnja (also called chadir, 
from the Persian), so they simply covered their hair. Among 
the wealthier urban groups, which were largely Uzbek or Tajik, 
being able to support a secluded, non-working wife or wives 
was a status symbol. In some areas restrictions on settled 
women were gradually expanded to the point where women could 
be forbidden to go to school or to appear anywhere in public 
unescorted by a male relative. Poorer settled women were less 
restricted -- in Namangan in the Ferghana Valley there was a 
class of female merchants who would travel alone and unveiled 
to the nearby city of Kokand and sell household goods to the 
secluded wives of rich men.? 

Perhaps as compensation for the restrictions on women, it 
became acceptable in Central Asia for adolescent boys to take 
on the role of public sexual objects for men. These bdcha 
boys, as they were called, would dance suggestively in public 


gathering places, and were sometimes acquired by wealthy 


8 

I. Foteev, "Zhenskii trud v sel’skom khoziaistve sredne- 
aziatskikh respublik," Za partiiu No. 1-2 (January-February 
1929): p. 61. 
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patrons for sexual services. The second to last Emir of 
Bukhara (r. 1885-1910) had a harem of boys as well as of 
women.? Eugene Schuyler provided an extensive description of 
the boys’ dancing, of which it is possible to quote only part: 


At the hour appointed for the bazem [dance], the 
boys begin to come in twos and threes, accompanied 
by their guardians, and after giving their hands to 
their host take their places on one edge of the 
carpet, sitting in the Asiatic respectful way upon 
the soles of their feet. Bowls of tea and trays of 
fruit and sweets are set before them. . . . When 
the boys have devoured enough grapes and melons the 
dancing begins. This is very difficult to 
describe. With flowing robe of bright-coloured 
varigated silk, loose trousers, and bare feet, and 
two long tresses of hair streaming from under his 
embroidered skull-cap, the batcha begins to throw 
himself into graceful attitudes, merely keeping 
time with his feet and hands to the beating of the 
tambourines and the weird monotonous song of the 
leader. Soon his movements become wilder, and the 
spectators all clap their hands in measure; he 
circles madly about, throwing out his arms, and 
after turning several summersaults kneels facing 
the musicians. After a moment’s pause he begins to 
sing in reply to the leader, playing his arms in 
graceful movements over his head. Soon he rises, 
and, with body trembling all over, slowly waltzes 
about the edge of the carpet, and with still wilder 
and wilder motions again kneels and bows to us. A 
thrill and murmur of delight runs through the 
audience. . . The natives seem most pleased with 
those dances where the batcha is dressed as a girl, 
with long braids of false hair and tinkling anklets 
and bracelets. Usually but one or two in a troop 
can dance the women’s dance, and the female attire 
once donned is retained for the remainder of the 
feast, and the batcha is much besought to sit here 
and there among the spectators to receive their 
caresses. . . . The younger boys usually perform 
those dances which have more of a gymnastic 
character, with many summersaults and hand-springs; 
while the elder and taller ones devote themselves 
more to posturing, slow movements, and amatory and 


*Fdward Allworth, The Modern Uzbeks. Stanford, CA: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1990, p. 111. 
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lascivious gestures.’ 
Schuyler noted that there were occasions when girls or women 
would dance for men, but these were rarer and enjoyed less 
public approval.“ Russian docotrs in the late Imperial period 
viewed the existence of bdchad boys with distaste,’ and their 
Bolshevik successors incorporated banishment of the custom 
into their campaign to Sovietize Central Asian sexual mores. 

The nature of available sources on Muslim women’s lives 
mandates that the historian use caution when approaching the 
topic. Writings by Muslim women before the period of Western 
domination are very rare and generally come from the early 
years of Islam.*® Most of the available sources have been 
written by European men, and present two major problems. The 
first, which has been widely recognized, is that many of these 
writers approached the societies they observed from a highly 
condescending, imperialist viewpoint.“ The second, which has 
not been so widely addressed, is that most Western observers 
failed to take into account the fact that the Muslim societies 
MSchuyler, pp. 133-134. The full description takes up pp. 
132-137. 
NTbid., p. 137. 
24. Shvarts, "K voprosu o prizgnakakh privychnoi passivnoi 
pederasti (Iz nabliudenii v aziatskikh chasti g. 
Tashkenta)," Vestnik obshchestvennoi gigieny, sudebnoi i 
prakticheskoi meditsiny No. 6(1906): pp. 816-18. 


UMuhammed’s principle wife, ‘Aisha, wrote extensively in 
her lifetime. See Leila Ahmed, op. cit. 


“The classic study of this problem is Edward W. Said, 
Orientalism. New York: Vintage Books, 1978. 
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they were studying were reacting against them at the same time 
-- the observers were affecting the phenomena observed. The 
great powers of the 19th and 20th centuries tried to teach 
their colonies that "progress" (westernization) could only be 
achieved when the chains of backward (non-Christian) religion 
were broken. Muslims everywhere reacted to these pressures 
with a variety of strategies, from adopting the Western model 
for themselves to asserting an extreme version of Islam 
against Western values. The issue of women’s status in 
society was and is one of the key areas where these Muslim- 
Western conflicts have been played out. Muslim men and women 
adopted more extreme forms of women’s seclusion as a way of 
asserting their Muslim identity against Western hegemony. As 
contemporary scholar Donna Robinson Divine has explained it: 


The position of women, as these [European] writers 
described it, was very much part of the way in 
which Muslims chose to confront the West. Hence, 
the seclusion of women and the restrictions placed 
on their lives can be viewed as part of the 
response of Muslim societies to the economic, 
political, and cultural threats provoked by the 
European expansion. The weaker and more limited 
Muslim political, economic and cultural 
institutions became, as eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Imperial Ottoman history suggests, the more 
critical women’s traditional social institutions 
and activities became and the greater the concern 
with protecting and preserving them.**® 


Donna Robinson Divine, "Unveiling the Mysteries of Islam: 
The Art of Studying Muslim Women," Journal of South Asian 
and Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. VII, No. 2(Winter 1983): p. 
8. see also Beth Baron, "Unveiling in Early Twentieth 
Century Egypt: Practical and Symbolic Considerations," 
Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 25, No. 3(July 1989): pp. 376- 
77. 
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These conditions noted in the colonial Middle East carry 
important implications for the study of colonial Central Asia. 
It is quite probable that the restrictions on women observed 
by European visitors had tightened in response to the Russian 
presence. Indeed, Schuyler wrote that "in Tashkent and other 
Russian towns there are increasing numbers of women of loose 
character and morals," who went about unveiled, thus 
pressuring women of all religions to appear veiled in public 
or risk harassment.** This pressure increased exponentially 
during the much harsher Soviet period, when women’s status 
became a focal point for the entire campaign against Islam. 
The veil became the flashpoint for a tremendous amount of 
violence, because it was a visible, heavily weighted symbol of 
where a woman’s loyalties lay. The Soviets blamed the 
disastrous results of the liberation campaign on Muslim 
"fanaticism," but in fact their own strategy of liberating 
women by assault ("hujum,") caused much of the bloodshed. 

ORIGINS AND LEGAL UNDERPINNINGS OF LIBERATION 

Because the effort to restructure Muslim family life was 
an open rather than a covert campaign, the bureaucratic and 
legal structures underlying it were not quite so byzantine as 
those built up to close the mosques and undermine the clergy. 
The primary organizations involved were Sredazburo and its 
Women’s Section (Zhenotdel), the national Zhenotdel of the Tsk 


VKP(b), the Zhenotdel of the Uzbek Communist Party, the Uzbek 


4schuyler, p. 124. 
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commissariats of Justice and Health, (NKIu and Narkomzdrav), 
the agitation and propaganda sections of Sredazburo, Tsk 
KP(b)Uz, and NKIuUz, and the Union of Militant Godless. 

Efforts to introduce the new Bolshevik laws on women and 
the family into Central Asia began early, when a ZAGS 
(marriage registry office) was set up in Turkestan in November 
1919.7” Chapters of the Zhenotdel were set up in the people's 
republics of Bukhara and Khiva in 1923 and 1924, and women’s 
clubs were founded in Ferghana the following year.*® The 
Presidium of TsIK SSSR issued a broad statement in February 
1925 affirming the "rights of women of the Soviet East" to 
freedom from all forms of traditional and religious oppression 
and to full participation in social and political life.’® At 
the same time, propaganda journals such as Bezbozhnik u stanka 
and the Uzbek-language Kommunist began running articles on 
Muslim women’s liberation which emphasized the cruelty of 


Islamic "fanaticism" and the foolish superstition of mullas.?° 


Massell, p. 201. 


187 S. Saidbaev, Islam i obshchestvo. Moscow: 1978, p. 155. 
RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 105, 1. 119. Protocol 9, 
Management Dept. of Sredazburo, September 1, 1925. 


19ny prezidiume TsIK [SSSR]," Vlast’ sovetov No. 8 (February 
1925): p. 9. 


?9anna Nukhrat, "Vot, kakie zhestokie nravy na Vostoke," 
Bezbozhnik u stanka No. 10(1925): p. 17. A. Nukhrat, 
"Truzhenitsa Dagestana," Bezbozhnik u stanka No. 12(1925): 
pp. 6-7. M. Razin, "ozgartish vagt -- khatin-qizlar 
harakat," (Ozbekistan) kommunisti No. 2(1925): pp. 57-59. 
A. Nukhret [Nukhrat], "Prava zheny," and "Neravenstvo za 
grobom," Bezbozhnik (newspaper) No. 42(1925): p. 5. 
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These early attempts to promote liberation were tentative, 
however, in the face of powerful contrary forces. The Central 
Committee of the new Communist Party of Turkmenistan discussed 
banning polygyny in 1925, only to decide that party policy had 
to be worked out more carefully in light of "the principle of 
the necessity of allowing polygyny among national communists, 
in the first place among responsible workers..."** In other 
words, popular support for polygyny was too strong, and the 
party too weak, for the practice to be eliminated by decree. 
Attempts to launch a women’s movement were haphazard at 
best until 1926, when Sredazburo and the national Zhenotdel 
began planning for a major campaign to unveil women. On May 
19, 1926, Sredazburo’s Zhenotdel director Serafima T. 
Liubimova presented a report to the Ispolburo "On party work 
concerning the liberation of women in Central Asia," where she 
outlined the necessity of the task and urged party 
organizations to begin serious work on educating women and 
bringing them into the government apparatus and the labor 
force. Liubimova declared that Muslim women’s traditional 
lives were no longer compatible with the world around them: 
The way of life [byt] which has been preserved 
until now is women’s slavery (gdlim, polygyny, 
seclusion, the giving of underage [in marriage] ) 


etc., that is ‘in contradiction to economics and 
hampers the movement among broad masses of women 


2ARTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 105, 1. 204. Protocol 11, 
Management Dept. of Sredazburo, October 7, 1925. 
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toward economic independence. ?? 
The key to ending such economic and personal misery was to 
destroy the religious beliefs and customs that kept women in 
slavery. Liubimova gave several specific examples of how 
Islam oppressed women and men economically. The practice of 
sex-segregation discriminated against female laborers who 
wished to work as maids -- Muslim women were barred from such 
work unless they were close relatives of their employers. 
Early (underage) marriage and "mutilating birth practices" 
(kalechenie rozheni[ts])?2 led to such a high mortality rate 
among women that, Liubimova claimed, the Central Asian 
population ratio stood at an average of 880 women to every 
1000 men. The practices of qdlim and polygyny placed an undue 
burden on poor men, and were part of class-based oppression.” 

Liubimova’s comments reflected the longstanding Bolshevik 
insistence that women should be freed from household duties to 
find liberation via employment. She considerd even domestic 


service, one of the toughest, least prestigious and lowest- 


2RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 173, 11. 94-104. Ispolburo 
protocol No. 56. 


3David Ransel suggests this may have referred to cutting 
the perenium or otherwise manipulating the genitals or womb 
during birth. Other possible interpretations are suggested 
in a 1936 article by Anna Nukhrat, where she complained that 
"Women continue to give birth in pits with ashes and sand, 
keep infants tightly bound to bishiks -- native cradles -- 
[where] the children get sick and die." A. Nukhrat, "Usilim 
antireligioznuiu propagandu sredi natsionalok," 
Antireligioznik No. 1(1936): p. 26. 


“4RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, ad. 173, ll. 94-95. 
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paid occupations open to women, to be superior to leisured 
seclusion. However, Liubimova’s thinking was based on Western 
assumptions that did not take into account Uzbek equations of 
seclusion with wealth and status. This lack of awareness of 
deep cultural differences was an important factor in the 
disastrous course the liberation campaign was to take.* 

Liubimova was rather vague on how Islamic practices were 
to be eliminated, but she did state that it was important for 
the Uzbek and Turkmen republics to accept the "family-marriage 
codex and legislation on the illegality of social (bytovye) 
crimes," into their law codes. The law was one of the most 
important and effective tools used in the campaign, since 
terms in prisons and labor camps could be used to force people 
to change their behavior. Liubimova also added a supplement 
to her report, concerning the numbers of women participating 
in the Uzbek government at local and republic levels, of 
women’s clubs and their membership, and the numbers of women 
in the Party and Komsomol (58 full Party members and 293 
Bolshevik ideals were often similarly incompatible with 


the economic realities of women’s lives in peasant Russia, 
with equally disastrous results. See Wendy Z. Goldman, 


Women, the State, and Revolution: Soviet Family Policy and 
Social Life, 1917-1936. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Press, 1993). 


276RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 173, 1. 97. She was referring 
to the 1926 RSFSR Code on Marriage, Family, and 
Guardianship, which modified the 1918 marriage code. When 
Liubimova made her speech in May 1926, a draft of the code 
was the subject of fierce debate among Soviet jurists. It 
became law in January 1927. Ibid., p. 248 and all of Ch. 6, 
"Sexual freedom or social chaos: the debate on the 1926 


Code." 
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Candidate members, out of an unspecified total). Her 
conclusion was that women had to be granted much fuller access 
to public life at all levels in Central Asia.”’ 

In 1926-27 Uzbekistan added several articles pertaining 
to social crimes to its criminal code, including the 
following: 

Article 211. Sexual relations with persons who 

have not reached sexual maturity draws a sentence 

of no less than three years deprivation of freedom. 

Article 212. Sexual relations with persons who 

have not reached sexual maturity, accompanied by 

seduction or the gratification of sexual passion in 


perverse forms... no less than five years 
deprivation of freedom. 


Article 213. The corruption of juveniles 
(maloletnykh] or minors [nesovershennoletnykh] 
completed by means of corrupt activities... no less 


than five years deprivation of freedom. 


Article 273. The payment of gqdlim...paid according 
to the custom of the native population by the 
bridegroom, his parents or his relatives to the 
parents or relatives of the bride, in terms of 
cattle, money, or other property, [which is] 
required for the bride to marry the bridegroom, 
draws a sentence of one year’s deprivation of 
freedom. The acceptance of qdlim draws the 
application of the same measure, and in addition to 
that a fine equal to the amount of the gélim.”* 


Oddly enough, this criminal code of Uzbekistan did not 
include polygyny among its list of social crimes, although the 
1928 criminal code of the RSFSR did outlaw the custom, with 


attendent penalties of up to one year of "corrective labor" or 


27Ibid., 11. 104-107. 


28Sobranie kodeksov UzSSR. Samarkand: 1928. 1st edition, 
pp. 112, 121. 
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a fine of up to one thousand rubles.”?? A new article outlawing 
polygyny was not added to the Uzbek code until 1931; its 
penalties included deprivation of voting rights.*° This kind 
of delay in outlawing entrenched customs was not unheard of in 
Central Asia. In October 1926 the TsK KP(b) Turkmenistan 
considered a law abolishing qadlim, but did not actually change 
its criminal code until May 1928.34 The legal codes continued 
to be modified over time, with clauses eventually added which 
made it a crime to prevent a woman from taking an active part 
in society (by going to school, for example) .** 

The task of implementing and enforcing these laws fell to 
the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice, which issued a general call 
to form a "united front in the offensive against survivals of 
the old way of life and for the liberation of women," in March 
1927.°°> The agency began by using the new secular court system 
2Ugolovnyi kodeks RSFSR. Article 199, p. 102, Moscow: 

1957. Law approved in a session of VTsIK, April 6, 1928. 


3"Osinovyi kol v mogilu shariata!" Uzbekistanskaia pravda, 
No. 56(March 8, 1931): p. 2. 


3lKommunisticheskaia Partiia Turkmenistana: v rezoliutsiiakh 
i resheniiakh s"ezdov i plenumov TsK. Tom 1, kniga pervaia, 
1925-1928. Ashkhabad: 1981, p. 236f. 


2TSGAUz F. 904, op. 10, d. 91, 11. 47-8. "Tezisy doklady - 
- O rabote sudebnykh organov Namanganskii oblasti po delam o 
prestupleniiakh, napravlennykh protiv prav zhenshchin i ikh 
raskreposhcheniia..." from January 1 to October 1, 1941. 
Article 274 of the Uzbek code originally outlawed only 
forced marriage, but later had paragraphs added to it 
criminalizing keeping a woman confined to home against her 
will. 


B3Sbornik tsirkuliarov i raz’iasnenii Narodnogo 
Kommissariata Iustitsii i Verkhovnogo Suda Uzbekskoi SSR. 
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to give Muslim women more legal autonomy than they had ever 
enjoyed under the Shari‘ta. Soviet law gave women the right to 
demand divorce under easier terms than did Muslim law, and 
women were much more likely to successfully obtain a divorce 
in the Soviet courts than in the religious ones. In order to 
further guarantee that success, bring more women into the 
secular courts and undermine the religious ones, the NKIu 
issued a circular in 1926 that forbade religious courts from 
hearing divorce cases at all.** 

However, Zhenotdel workers found that giving Muslim women 
legal recourse was only part of the battle. Workers who 
monitored the secular courts to determine whether they were 
giving women fair hearings reported cases where women who had 
been assaulted by their husbands or male relatives either 
perjured themselves in court or refused to testify at all 
against their men.** This phenomenon is widespread among 
battered women, due to complex psychological and economic 
reasons, but with the act of bringing Uzbek men into Soviet 
courts Uzbek women additionally opened themselves’ to 


accusations of disloyalty, to Islam or to the family or both. 


Samarkand: 1928, pp. 123-124. "O meropriiatiiakh po 
raskreposhcheniiu zhenchin," Circular No. 3/1282 dated March 
27, 1927. 


%Tstoriia sovetskogo gosudarstva i prava Uzbekistana, Vol. 
II, 1924-1937. Tashkent: 1963, p. 217. February 25, 1926 
circular "0 pravovoi zashchite zhenshchin." 


Fr, 904, op. 1, d. 59, 11. 6-7. "“OTCHET o provedeniem 
obsledovanik Narsuda 1, 2, 3, i5 uch. goroda." Samarkand, 
December 1-5, 1925. By Zhenotdel worker Arkhipova. 
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Many women pressed ahead with their charges anyway, but a 
significant number of them halted prosecution rather than cut 
themselves off from family and community. Zhenotdel workers 
also pointed out that the manifold incompetence and 
indifference of many Soviet courts barred women from trying to 
prosecute their attackers.* 

The People’s Commissariat of Health, (Narkomzdrav), 
played a role in attacking social customs by emphasizing the 
unhealthiness of veils, sexual intercourse at puberty or 
earlier, and fasting for Ramadan. In April, 1929 the 
Narkomzdrav Special Commission for the Protection of Mothers 
and Youth produced a set of guidelines to aid doctors in 
deciding whether or not a girl was sexually mature. The 
guidelines stated that the average age for the onset of menses 
in Uzbek girls was 15 and-a-half years, and therefore the 
legal age of marriage should be set minimally at age 17, 
preferably at 18 and-a-half. They also listed a series of 
minimal body measurements (height, weight, etc.) that a girl 
had to reach in order to be designated "sexually mature." A 
short while later NKIu and Narkomzdrav sent a memo to Uzbek 
Komsomol cells on enforcing the guidelines by July 15, 1929. 
The memo showed evidence that a compromise between Russian and 
Uzbek standards had been reached somewhere, because it listed 
the legal age of marriage at 16 years. The standards of 


sexual maturity were to be enforced through the hospitals and 


*Tbid. 
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"medical points" (makeshift clinics) the Soviets set up 
throughout Uzbekistan. ZAGS was to register for marriage only 
those young women who had been certified mature by 
Narkomzdrav. *’ 
THE "HUJUM" AND ITS RESULTS 

The public face of the liberation campaign was not the 
law codes, however, but the massive propaganda storm launched 
in Uzbekistan in the spring of 1927. Sredazburo, the Central 
Committee of KP(b)Uz, and NKIuUz all had their own agitation 
and propaganda sections which devoted much, if not most, of 
their money and energy on propaganda aimed at women. The 
Union of Militant Godless (SVB) strongly emphasized the issue 
at the national and republic levels; the Uzbek SVB journal 
Khudasizladr regularly ran articles on the oppression of women 
in Islam. The head of the national SVB’s organizational 
section, Feodor N. Oleshchuk, urged using women’s economic 
cooperatives in "the East" as a means of taking women away 
from the influences of their husbands and clergy, and as good 
places for conducting intensive antireligious propaganda.*® 

Liubimova and her deputies organized large public 
demonstrations against the veil, where women tore off and 


burned their veils in public, read political poetry, viewed 


7TSGA Uz F. 837, op. 8, dad. 582, ll. 1, 2. Original NKZdrav 
memo dated April 11, 1929. 


38GARF F. 5407, op. 1, d. 17, 1. 22. March 20, 1930 letter 
from Moscow center "Razrabota voprosov antireligioznoi 
raboty v zhenskikh arteliiakh na Vostoke." 
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plays and movies, and listened to lectures. The hujum, the 
assault against the veil, officially began on March 8, 1927, 
International Women's Day. Massell summarized published 
descriptions of the day as follows: 


On the morning of March 8, a massive outpouring of 
crowds of Moslem women was organized in major Uzbek 
cities. Led by Zhenotdel activists, and protected 
by police cordons, they marched in procession to 
especially designated city squares. .. . In all 
cases, the squares were reportedly outfitted with 
large daises, and decorated with flowers, oriental 
carpets, red banners, and placards with 
revolutionary slogans concerning the liberation of 
women. Military bands and native orchestras were 
provided to greet the female processions upon their 
arrival in the squares.® 


Zhenotdel leaders and other activists addressed the crowds 


with inspirational speeches and recitations of liberation 


poetry. The old Muslim order was fiercely condemned and 
Communism lauded as the path to women’s freedom. Massell 
continued: 


It would seem that in most cases formal and 
dramatic presentations were brought to a head when 
small groups of veiled native women (probably held 
in reserve and coached by the Zhenotdel) stepped up 
to the podium and, in full view of the crowds, 
ostentatiously tore the veils from their faces, 
threw them into prepared bonfires, and exhorted 
others to do the same. According to official and 
eyewitness reports, the cumulative effect on the 
assembled Moslem women was profound: thousands were 
moved into collective, simultaneous, and tumultuous 
burning of their veils, and then surged through the 
city streets unveiled, chanting challenges to the 
old order.*° 


These demonstrations must have been electrifying, and 


Massell, pp. 243-244. 


4°Tbid. 
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terrifying, for all concerned. There are no close analogies 
to a phenomenon like this in contemporary American culture, 
but its impact may perhaps be likened to that of hundreds of 
naked prostitutes demonstrating for their rights in the public 
squares of Midwestern cities. Muslims were offended and 
angry; here many of their values regarding sexuality and the 
social order were being publicly mocked and turned upside- 
down. The unveiling demonstrations, in conjunction with other 
aspects of the liberation campaign, touched off a firestorm of 
violence against women which did not die down for several 
years, and which cost thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of 
lives. 

There are no reliable statistical reports summarizing the 
overall scope of the violence. The OGPU produced a report on 
the rise of "terror in the village" between 1926 and 1928, 
which stated that the number of political murders had almost 
doubled during that time, but with the important caveat that: 


In comparison with previous years, 1928 shows an 


intensification of terror. Unfortunately, a 
systematic catalogue of terrorist acts in the 
village was not carried out in the past. The 


information included below for this period is 
subject to a certain amount of inexactness and 
incompleteness. 
The OGPU’s incomplete statistics for eleven months of 1928 
recorded 100 cases of "political terror" and 104 cases of 


assault and murder connected with women’s liberation. In the 


majority of cases women were victimized by their or their 
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husbands’ families.* 

The Uzbek Supreme Court reported that most murders of 
women were due to either jealousy or the liberation campaign: 
from January 1927 to January 1928 the court investigated 71 
cases involving sexual or customary crimes (articles 211-215 
and 273-278 of the Uzbek Criminal Code) and convicted 127 
people.*? For 1928 and 1929 the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice 
estimated that customary crimes made up 7% of all crimes in 
the court system.*? They did not count the number of victims. 
The Tashkent Okrug court reported 38 cases connected with 


women’s liberation for 1928, 13 of them murder.** In June 1929 


“RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 548, 11. 92-94. "Dokladnaia 
zapiska -- o terrore v kishlake-aule Uzbekistana." January 
1929, marked "sovershenno sekretno," signed by Chief of 
Information for the PP OGPU D’iakov and Assistant Chief Ali. 
The report includes statistics for only the first six months 
of 1927. 


“@TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 69a, 11. 7b-8. "Otchetnyi 
doklad o deiatel’nosti Verkhovnogo Suda UzSSR za vremia s 1- 
go ianvaria 1927 g. po 1-go ianvar. 1928 g," by Supreme 
Court Plenipotentiary Kasymov. Not all of the victims here 
were women. The report comments that jealous murders of 
bdchd boys who left one patron for another were not 
uncommon, and that rivalries for the boys often turned into 
group brawls. Bdadchd boys were often to be found in 
"chaykhands and in opium dens... beardless boys for the 
satisfaction of a perverted form of sexual passion." Often 
the boys were recruited by force: "For example, they seize 
upon shepherds herding sheep in the field, who are 
exclusively juveniles." 


BTSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 155, 1. 27. "Otchet NKIu UzSSR 
o ego deiatel’nosti za 1929 g." The report gives only 
percentages, not absolute numbers. 


“TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 64, 1. 69. "Otchet. Iz 


Tashkentskoi Okruzhnoi Ispolkom... O deiatel’nosti 
Tashokrsuda za vremia s 1-go ianvaria po 15-e dekabria 1928 
g." 
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Emelian Iaroslavskii estimated that "around 200" women had 
been murdered for unveiling, some of them hanged by bands of 
Basmachi.*® A later article in the journal Antireligioznik 
estimated that 270 Uzbek women had been murdered in 1928 for 
unveiling. *® 

The most comprehensive table on this topic, which shows 
the locations of murders, numbers of victims and the sentences 
handed out to perpetrators, was compiled probably in 1930. It 
too is incomplete, because it concerns only crimes that ended 
with a death sentence. In fact, the table was most likely 
compiled as part of an effort to stiffen penalties for crimes 
against women, which had normally been punished by 5-10 years’ 
imprisonment. The table conveys some sense of the 


pervasiveness of violence against women: 


“stenograficheskii otchet (vtorogo vsesoiuznaia s"ezda 
soiuza voinstvuiushchikh bezbozhnikov). Moscow: 1930, p. 
268. 


6p, Popov, "O rabote sredi zhenshchin v Uzbekistane," 
Antireligioznik No. 12(December 1938): p. 14. 
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TABLE 1: MURDERERS OF WOMEN ACTIVISTS*’ 


Number Number Of those, sentences were: 
City Victims Sentenced Confirmed Stiffened Over- 
turn 

Samarkand 10 9 5 4 
Tashkent 2 2 2 
Khodjent 1 i -- -- -- 
Ferghana 2 2 2 
Andijan 8 12 12 

(wounded: 1 1 1) 
Bukhara 3 6 3 3 
Zerafshan 2 2 2 
Kashka-Darya 12 13 10 2 i ha 

[wounded: 2 2 -- 1 1] 
Surkhan-Darya 3 3 3 
Khorezm Obl. 16 20 15 4 1 
Tajik Auton. 
SSR 3 12 7 -- 5 
TOTALS: 62 killed 85 63 14 7 

3 wounded (sic: 62] 1 halted 


These numbers are all absurdly low, which the reports 
themselves, as well as outside evidence, make clear. To begin 
with, most customary crimes never made it to trial at all. A 
survey of close to 6000 case summaries of appeals for personal 
amnesty to the Amnesty Commission of TsIK Sovetov (the state 
parole board, essentially) between 1925 and 1935 reveals that 
just under 1% of convictions were for customary crimes.‘ 
‘"TSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 155, 1. 71. "Svedneiia ob 
ubiitsakh zhenshchin-aktivistok, prigovorennykh k vysshei 


mere sotsial’noi zashchity -- rasstrelu." 


*8execution halted 


MTSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, dd. 266, 273, 5791, 5806, 5816, 

5820, 6461, 6464, 7178, 7186, 7951, 7954, 7956. op. 10, dd. 
93, 268, 526, 527, 575, 576, 811, 1112, 1114. F. 904, op. 
1, d. 59, 11. 17-19. The Commission for Overseeing Personal 
Amnesty (Kommissiia po primechaniiu chastnoi amnistii) met 
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However, this number does not include the hundreds of 
convictions for rapes, beatings and murders of women listed in 
the summaries that were not explicitly tied to Islam or the 
liberation campaign. 
LEGAL INDIFFERENCE 

The apparent indifference of local courts to customary 
crimes contributed a great deal to the level of violence 
against women. Deputy Chair of the Tashkent Okrug Court 
complained: 


Concerning customary crimes, only one case has come 
before the cassation court of first instance. This 
demonstrates that, despite the rise of customary 
crime in the okrug and the necessity of resolute 
struggle against this evil, our regional people’s 
courts have not succeeded in proving themselves in 
this respect by taking those measures which would 
ensure that the customary crimes which are 
springing up reach their chambers.*° 


Often when a case was tried in court, defendants were 
acquitted or given lenient sentences. The Khojent Okrug Court 


Saw three cases connected to the women’s campaign between 


under the auspices of the Central Executive Committee of 
Soviets of the UzSSR from 1925 until the late 1930s. D. I. 
Manzhara served as chair for most of the commission’s 
existence. The summary records of the commission’s 
proceedings are a tremendously rich source on the sociology 
of crime for this period. Each record contains the name, 
age, ethnicity, marital status and social classification of 
the convict, the crime he or she was convicted of, the 
sentence received, and often other information such as the 
circumstances of the crime and the convict’s literacy 
Status. Supporting materials for individual cases are 
included among the summary records. The commission rejected 
the vast majority of amnesty requests. 


STSGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, dad. 64, 1. 96. Report on the 
Tashkent Okrug Court for the first half of 1928, signed by 
Pol’nomochnyi predstavitel’ ZampredTashokrsuda Dolganov. 
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April and July of 1927. One man was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for forcing a woman into marriage, one was given 
six years for an unspecified crime, and in the case of a 
woman’s murder four of five defendents were acquitted, and the 
death sentence of the fifth was immediately appealed.®** In 
Andijan Okrug in 1928 three young Uzbek men were convicted of 
ambushing and rape. They were sentenced to two years’ prison 
time, but were pardoned within three months.*? In one unusual 
case dating from 1932, a Russian chemist employed by Gosplan 
was convicted of "buying underage girls for his pleasure." 
The Uzbek Supreme Court sentenced him to one year six months 
in jail, but he was pardoned almost immediately because 
Gosplan could not replace him and lobbied the court on his 
behalf .* 

One possible factor behind lenient court judgements was 
the decision by NKIu not to classify acts against women’s 
liberation as counter-revolutionary crimes. This meant that 
such crimes were not referred to the Uzbek republic 
prosecutor’s office, but were to be dealt with locally; they 
were not granted the same high priority as anti-Soviet 


agitation.** A more important reason for the courts’ view of 


STsGA Uz F. 904, op. 1, d. 90, 1. 162. 
°TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 5816, 1. 31. 
53TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, dad. 7956, 1. 2. 
54Sbornik tsirkuliarov i raz’iasnenii Narodnogo 


Kommissariata Iustitsii, Samarkand: 1928, p. 191. "O 
kvalifikatsii prestuplenii, sovershennoe s tseliu 
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customary crimes was that the judges themselves did not regard 
these offenses as particularly serious, despite the intensive 
pro-liberation propaganda going on around them. 

On July 25, 1928, perhaps in response to complaints about 
the courts, TsIK Sovetov passed a resolution instructing NKIu 
to create circles of women prosecutors in the okrug-level 
courts which would systematically apply the 1926 Marriage and 
Family Code, and monitor the Soviet courts to ensure that they 
were "paying the maximum amount of attention" to exposing 
social crimes. TsIK also instructed the NKIu to work out a 
more complete program of laws pertaining to the 1926 Code.*® 
These measures to protect women’s interests did little to 
improve the situation, however. 

At the spring 1929 Uzbek Congress of Soviets, delegate 
Ainazarov of Kenimekh Raion complained bitterly of the poor 
performance of the courts regarding customary crimes: 

Further, the inadequacies of court work must be 

noted. Qdlim is flourishing in the Kazyk raion, 

but we cannot take the appropriate measures because 

there are no instructions in the laws as to what 

punishments are applied in this or that case for 

the payment or receiving of qgdlim. 

A scandalous fact must be pointed out, that on 

March 8th of this year a husband beat his wife to 

death because she went to a [Women’s Day] 


demonstration. The court organs, from which we 
demanded the organization of a model process for 


protivodeistviia raskreposhcheniiu zhenshchin," Circular No. 
3/2366, May 16, 1927. 


STSGAUzZ F. 904, op. 1, d. 161, 1. 8. Excerpt from protocol 
No. 21/6, session of the presidium of TsK UBT [?] of TsIK 
Sovetov UzSSR. 
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this case, could not satisfy our request although 

they had been given strict instructions, because 

nobody knew them -- that is how this case was 

done .*® 
Another delegate at the same congress urged that murderers and 
bandits should be executed at much higher rates than they had 
been previously, since many death sentences were ultimately 
commuted to ten years’ imprisonment.®”? There was of course 
more to this rise in bloodthirst than just the women’s 
campaign. It was part of the sweep of the First Five Year 
Plan and all that went with it. At the same time, there was 
a very real problem with trying to stop the wholesale murder 
of women. Despite many attempts at court reform, the violence 
had become so acute that it attracted attention from the 
highest levels of Central Asian government. Shortly after the 
Congress of Soviets, I. Zelenskii urged in a published article 
that a special law be passed to protect unveiled women, 
illustrating his argument with grim stories of murder and 
assault related to unveiling in the Chimkent region. 

In February 1929 Uzbekistanskaia Pravda lamented: 

The murder of women has taken on a mass character. 


As of February 6, 70 people have been murdered. 


563-ii kurultai sovetov. Stenograficheshkii otchet. 
Samarkand: 1929, p. 95. Ainazarov’s speech was in Uzbek, 
but was translated for the congress and recorded in Russian. 


S7ibid., p. 140. Comrade Sadykov of Zerafshan. 
587. Zelenskii, "Raskreposhchenaia uzbekcha trebuet zakona 
o sniatii parandzhi," Vlast’ Sovetov No. 14(April 17, 1929): 


p. 21. also Kh. Nukhrat, "Vostochnitsu - v sovety," Vlast’ 
Sovetov No. 1(January 6, 1929): pp. 5-7. 
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Customary crimes are also taking place: qalim, 
giving girls in marriage, violence, rape of minors, 
etc.% 


In its own version of observing Women’s Day, the newspaper ran 
stories illustrating the murderous oppression women suffered 
under Islam. In late March came "For the Glory of Allah," 
about a blind young peasant woman named Akhros, who was gang- 
raped as punishment for not being married to the man she lived 
with. This was followed a few days later by "The Mulla’s 
Vengeance," about two brothers who murdered Mariam Bikaia 
Rakhmonkulova, the wife of one of them, when she tried to 
apply for a divorce through ZAGS. One brother was executed, 
the other sentenced to ten years’ in jail, while the article 
expressed horror that local village people had done nothing to 
either prevent or punish the crime. The brothers were 
arrested by state officials more than four months after the 
fact .®° While these and similar stories had an obvious 
propaganda value, they were also probably true. Uzbek society 
was under seige, and women who asserted their desires against 
tradition put themselves at considerable risk. 

Not only judges, but other officials ignored or tried to 
undermine regulations concerning women, just as they worked to 


aid the clergy. Faizulla Abdullaev, a 24-year-old member of 


59"7a podlinnoe raskreposhchenie zhenshchin, " 
Uzbekistanskaia pravda, No. 4(February 26, 1929): p. 2. 


S1Vo slavu Allakhu," Uzbekistanskaia pravda No. 21(March 
20, 1929): p. 3. "Mest’ Mully," Uzbekistanskaia pravda No. 
25(March 25, 1929): p. 4. 
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the presidium of a raion ispolkom in Bukhara Okrug, was 
convicted in 1929 of instructing the local ZAGS to approve 
illegal marriages (probably of children). In addition, he 
apparently "publicly insulted" a female cooperative employee 
by firing a revolver at her.* The Deputy Chair of UzTsIK went 
so far as to praise a group of men for killing an unveiled 
woman. He was immediately fired, but the attitude he 
expressed was common.® In 1930 a young policeman, Irgash 
Dadabaev, was convicted of marrying a 12-year-old and given an 
unusually heavy sentence of five years’ imprisonment on the 
grounds that his job was to fight against such crimes.® The 
chair of the Katta Kurgan village soviet was convicted in 1933 
of helping marry off a girl by providing a false certification 
of her age, and of providing "alien elements" with other 
falsified documents.® That same year a ZAGS official in Iangi 
Kurgan raion was convicted of embezzling money from his office 
and approving the registration of minors for marriage.® 


The myriad difficulties that senior Soviet officials 


SITSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 6461, 1. 4. Abdullaev was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 


SMassell, p. 293. 
S7sGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 7951, 1. 38. 


“TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 526, 1. 73. Karim Rakhimov was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 


STSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, da. 576, 1. 27. Ikram Musaev was 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. see also I. 
Zelenskii, "Bor’ba za raskreposhchenie zhenshchin," Za 
partiiu No. 4(December 1927): pp. 39-44. 
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faced in trying to coax or force their subordinates into 
implementing the liberation campaign were the product of a 
deep ambivalence, which could spill over into open resistance, 
at all levels of the Uzbek party and state apparat. Even 
those who were committed Communists had a great deal of 
trouble adjusting to the revolution in social mores. A 
transcript of a 1927 party cell discussion of unveiling 
demonstrated that Communists in the Old City of Tashkent were 
much more comfortable talking about unveiling women in general 
than seeing their wives go unveiled in reality. The women 
themselves refused to walk unveiled in the Old City because of 
the harassment they were subject to.®* Party members who did 
not unveil their families or jettison their second wives 
continued to be a problem even after the liberation campaign 
was well established. Some commentators found the issue of 
polygyny to be particularly troublesome because of what it 
revealed about Central Asian priorities and the 
ineffectiveness of Soviet propaganda. National Zhenotdel 
chair A. V. Artiukhina complained: 

In the East it oftens happens that a husband, 

taking advantage of the still strong influence of 

the Shari‘a, gives his wife a formal divorce via 

ZAGS and marries another. However, according to 

the Shari‘a he is not divorced from the first wife 

and continues to live with her. She cannot marry 


anyone else -- no one will take her. Men say [to 
her]: "Obtain a divorce according to the Shari‘a, 


S6Massell, pp. 236-238. 
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and then we will marry you."® 
Artiukina perhaps was not aware that polygyny was not yet 
formally illegal in many parts of "the East." 

Even Central Asian members of the Union of Militant 
Godless, who had presumably shed the chains of religious 
prejudice, could not bring themselves to meet in mixed-gender 
groups. Instead, the women would gather in one room of a 
house while the men shouted to them from another room.®® It 
was simply not possible for centuries of values and 
assumptions to be overthrown by decree within the space of a 
few years. 

While eliminating customary crimes such as qdlim and 
child marriage was a high priority for the government, the 
precise details of these crimes were rarely referred to in 
published sources. The TsIK Sovetov amnesty rolls provide a 
window into this area, and include some fascinating details on 
individuals’ lives that are not available elsewhere. 

Shady Kurganov, described as a middle peasant (dehgan 


seredniak), received a horse, a cow, and a lame bull as gdlim 


SR. Mostovaia, "“Pervoe vsesoiuznoe soveshchanie kommissii 
po uluchsheniiu truda i byta zhenshchin-vostochnits," Vlast’ 
sovetov No. 9(1928): p. 8. K.S., "Soveshchanie po 
antireligioznoi propagande na Vostoke pri APPO TsK VKP(b)," 
Bezbozhnik (newspaper) No. 2(January 6, 1929): p. 5. 
"Batraki Kasan-Saia ne zgnali o chistke partorganizatsii," 
Uzbekistanskaia pravda No. 143 (August 12, 1929): p. 3. 


8 Gtenografishckii otchet (vtorogo vsesoiuznaia s"ezda 
soiuza voinstvuiushchikh bezbozhnikov.) Moscow: 1930, p. 
335. 
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for his daughter in 1929.°° In 1931 a male peasant was paid 
50 rubles for q&lim.”° Another received 5000 rubles in 1934.” 
The same year a man in Beshkent received one cow for his 
twelve-year-old daughter.” And in a most extreme case in 
1936, a man sold his adult daughter to five different suitors 
within two years. Gul-Oi Kushmuratova’s starting price was 
3000 rubles, 15 sheep, one horse, and two cows. Husband 
number five paid only 900 rubles and 60 poods of grain for 
her. The account of this case did not state how Kushmuratova 
left each husband so rapidly, nor the punishment her father 
Oi-Saat received. It did comment that local party members 
were perfectly well aware of what was happening, but did 
nothing.”° 

In these cases, it appears that the degree of punishment 
imposed was determined in large part by the value of the goods 
exchanged, which in turn was determined by the wealth of the 


families involved. It also seems that prosecutors were mainly 


°TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 5816, 1. 33. Kurganov was given 
one month in jail and a 273 ruble fine for his offense. 


MTSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 7951, 1. 7. Turab Sherbaev was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, which was communted to 
one year on appeal. 


2TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 526, 1. 169. Hasan Hikmatullaev 
was given three years’ imprisonment, with prior credits for 
45 working days. 


?2TSsGA Uz F. 86, op. 10, d. 1112, 1. 232. Rajab Ishkulov 
was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


@BPATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 96. March 15, 1936 
report on the marriage of underage girls to adult men. 
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concerned about those who received qadlim, rather than those 
who paid. While dowry also existed in Uzbekistan, the custom 
was not as wide-spread as was gdlim, and was not pursued as a 
crime. The case of Gul-Oi Kushmaratova was highly atypical, 
and should probably be regarded as a straightforward financial 
scam rather than as an example of Muslim intransigence. 

The amnesty rolls also reveal something of the priorities 
of the state in prosecuting crime. The most striking thing is 
that the Soviet authorities showed very little interest in 
customary crimes of any type, preferring instead to go after 
cases of theft, hooliganism, murder, and bureaucratic 
corruption. Of the relatively few customary crimes that were 
prosecuted and appealed, the rarest was polygyny 
(mnogozhenstvo). This could be partly explained by the fact 
that polygyny was not outlawed until 1931, but even so it was 
mentioned as a factor in only one case out of 5843, and that 
was in 1929, before it had been made a crime in Uzbekistan.” 
Polygyny was tolerated or at least winked at even in the 
highest reaches of government, as evidenced by the early 
decision of the Turkmen Communist Party to allow polygyny 


among workers, and by the fact that Faizullah Khojaev had two 


“TSGA Uz F. 86, op. 1, d. 7951, 1. 39. Takabai 
Rakhmankulov was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment "for 
polygyny, for qdlim, for rape with extreme physical 
violence, and for the house arrest of his daughter." His 
request for pardon was refused. 
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wives, one Russian and one Uzbek.” 

The customary crime that authorities pursued most 
vigorously was child marriage. Out of 49 appeals of customary 
crime convictions between 1925 and 1935, 20 were for child 
marriage. The average age of the girls involved was between 
12 and 14. Child marriage drew a harsher-than-average penalty 
of five years’ imprisonment, although it was not considered as 
heinous as murdering unveiled or activist women, which usually 
drew a sentence of 10 years (there were 13 of these cases in 
the decade surveyed). In the long run, however, the Soviet 
prosecution failed to eliminate customary practices except in 
the russianized urban areas, and even there they were not 
completely successful. In rural Uzbekistan, where the bulk of 
the population lived, the old customs continued uninterrupted 
or were at most driven partially underground. 

In 1935-1936 the pressure against religious observance 
eased somewhat and party workers noted an immediate increase 
in the visibility of customary practices. Mullas proclaimed 
a new era of freedom for Islam, attendance at the mosques and 
fasting for Ramadan noticably increased, and women who had 
gone unveiled donned the pdrdnja once more. "Even activists 
Conversation of May 6, 1992 with Marianna Karaeva, age 82. 
Karaeva had been a star with the Uzbek Ballet in the 1930's 
and 40’s, and socialized with many government officials. 

She also knew the Khojaevs privately, since she regularly 
went to market with Faizullah’s mother, Raihon Saidmurod- 
gqizi/Saidmurodovna. Faizullah’s Russian wife was the 
official one, and she spent years in the GULAG after his 


arrest in 1937. His unackowledged Uzbek wife, Malika 
Muhammajon-qizi/Mukhammedzhanovna, escaped the camps. 
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-- the former chair of the Stalin village soviet Achil-Oi 
Ruzyeva," were veiling themselves at least for the duration of 
Ramadan.”* It was not uncommon to find collective farms where 
all the women were veiled, including party and Komsomol 
members.’’ The practice of child marriage either increased or 
more likely had never gone away -- the NKVD reported to 
Ikramov that: 

Thus, in 54 raions (out of 61 surveyed) in 1935-36 

it was determined that there were 219 instances of 

giving underage girls in marriage and 172 instances 

of selling underage girls for gqédlim, a total of 391 

cases of giving away in marriage girls who had not 

reached the medical age of maturity. [italics in 

the original]” 
Of the 174 people were sentenced to jail for these crimes, a 
little over half (94) received sentences of two or three 
years, 31 were sentenced to five years, and five received 
sentences of eight years or more.” Child marriage was still 
not considered to be a particularly serious crime by the 


courts. 


Aside from the temporary relaxation of the anti-Islamic 


7PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1.18. December 28, 
1935 NKVD report on religious observance in the villages. 


“PATSS-NDPUz F. 28, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 93. April 10, 1936 
report on counter-revolutionary clergy. also E.M. 
Iaroslavskii, "Ob ocherednykh zadachakh antireligioznoi 
propagandy sredi natsional’notsei,"Antireligioznik No. 8- 
9(1938): pp. 23-26, where he noted the strength of gdlim and 
the veil. 


7PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 12, d. 638, 1. 105. April 19, 1936 
NKVD report to Akmal Ikramov. 


VIbids; ds 11S. 
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campaign in the mid-1930’s, assaults against women continued 
because men’s attitudes about their honor and power were very 
slow to change. Many men could not adjust to the idea that 
they did not wield complete control over the lives of their 
wives, sisters, and daughters. In Margelan, Lenin, and Sary- 
Assiia raions in 1936 men stabbed their wives to death for 
removing their veils, going to work, and mixing in public with 
other men. Nor was this kind of violence limited to rural 
areas. In Tashkent a policeman shot at a relative who took 
off her veil. Even when women were allowed to labor in 
factories and cotton fields by their male relatives, they 
could not work on an equal plane with men. Anna Nukhrat 
complained that men on the collective farms considered cotton- 
picking (by hand) to be beneath them, and so women were 
assigned to the backbreaking manual labor while men drove what 
machines there were.®*® Women had not been able to escape the 
vicious bind that conflicting state and cultural demands put 
them in. If they worked they risked Uzbek male wrath on the 
grounds of either personal or cultural betrayal. If they did 
not work they could be punished as shirkers by the government, 
which would hurt not only themselves but their children. In 
any case, it is rather doubtful that most Uzbek women viewed 
the prospect of life in a textile or food-processing plant as 
80A. Nukhrat, "Usilim antireligioznuiu propagandu sredi 
natsionalok," Antireligiozgnik No. 1(1936): pp. 24-25 op. 
cit. The problem of women being saddled with low-prestige 


manual labor while men drove tractors was not limited to 
Uzbekistan of course, and it continues to this day. 
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truly liberating. 

As discussed earlier, the Uzbek Commissariat of Justice 
conducted several surveys of local court performance in the 
late 1930’s and early 1940's, and found the courts to be sadly 
lacking in their zeal to prosecute clergy and other religious 
offenders. The same situation held when it came to pursuing 
crimes against women. Courts in Khorezm, Samarkand, and 
Namangan Oblasts lost crucial case files, bungled 
prosecutions, or halted investigations entirely for unclear 
reasons -- a prosecutor in Samarkand dropped a case of child 
marrige because he considered it to be unimportant.®* The 
kinds of offenses that came before the courts had not changed 
very much in ten years. Most of the completed prosecutions 
were for child marriage; rape and murder received similar 
(low) priority. What was new was a category of crime known as 
"preventing women from taking part in society," prosecuted 
under Article 274, paragraph "b" of the Criminal Code. This 
category included preventing women from attending school or 
going to work outside the home. In June 1941, for example, a 
man was convicted under this paragraph of trying to force his 
wife to wear a pdranjd and not talk to other men, and beating 
her when she refused.** In other words, 14 years after the 
2TSsGA Uz F. 904, op. 10, d. 91, 1. 60. "Dokladnaia zapiska 
-~ O sostoianni rassmotrenniia del v sudakh Samarkandskoi 
Oblasti, sviazannye s protivodeistviiam raskreposhchenie 
zhenshchin." January 1, 1941 - October 1, 1941. 


®2Tbhid., 1. 91. also F. 904, op. 10, d. 9111. 2-11, "Obzor 
o rabote organov prokuatury i Suda Khorezmskoi Oblasti po 
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inception of the hujum women were far from attaining the 
promised liberation. There were real changes made, to be 
sure, and in many towns and cities the veil disappeared 
altogether, but the Soviet campaign made only a shallow impact 
on people's beliefs. 
LIBERATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION 

While the Soviet government used women’s emancipation as 
a tool to uproot Islam, the violence spawned by the assault 
tactics and changing Soviet priorities led to a refocus of the 
campaign around the end of 1929. Mass public demonstrations 
against the veil were dropped in favor of a more subtle and 
persuasive approach. More importantly, the industrialization 
and collectivization drives began to take priority over other 
Soviet goals and subsumed everything, including antireligious 
propaganda, to their needs. 

The introduction of electric power in the mid-1920's 
aided in the rebuilding of the industrial infrastructure 
(largely destroyed during the Civil War), which in Uzbekistan 
consisted mostly of textile and food-processing plants. The 
new modern plants not only could produce much more cotton and 
silk than in pre-revolutionary times, they also demanded many 
more workers, particularly women. Similarly, the new 
delam o prestupleniiakh, sviazannykh s raskreposhchenii 
zhenshchin, a takzhe po ubiistvam i pokusheniiam na ubiistvo 
zhenshchiyu-uzbekchek za 1941 god," November 8, 1941, 
Urgench. ad. 91, ll. 47-48, "Tezisy Doklady -- O rabote 
sudebnykh organov Namanganskoi Oblasti po delam o 


prestupleniiakh, napravelnnykh protiv prav zhenshchin i ikh 
raskreposhchniia za vremia s 1/I - 1941 g. po 1/X - 1941 g." 
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collective farms required much physical labor, which women 
covered in yards of horsehair could not perform. Even before 
the First Five Year Plan propagandists were emphasizing the 
need for unveiling in order to work, as a pamphlet cited by 
Massell stated: 

...how can a veiled, heavily-clad woman serve as a 

tractor-or combine-driver? How can she operate 

cotton gins, (and) textile machines...when she is 

trammeled by a veil from head to foot...*% 

Modernization made veils dangerous for women outside the 
work environment as well, particularly when the Soviets began 
to introduce Western technology into Uzbek cities: 

The pdrdnja4 muffles sound and makes a woman clumsy 

[nepovorotlivyi]. Because of this women have often 

become victims of the Tashkent tramvai system.” 

Propaganda directed against the veil and related customs 
in the 1930’s still denounced them as relics of Islamic 
fanaticism, but there was also a major shift toward exalting 
the collective farm and factory work as the only vehicles for 
true women’s liberation.** The practical issue of safety in 
the workplace undoubtedly did more to further unveiling in 


Uzbekistan than did all the efforts of the Zhenotdel and other 


organizations combined. 


Massell, p. 232. 


“FP. Popov, "O rabote sredi zhehschin v Uzbekistane," 
Antireligioznik No. 12(December 1938): p. 13. 


85 
Pravda vostoka and Uzbekistankaia pravda featured this theme 
around the time of International Women’s Day throughout the 
1930's. 
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WOMEN’S LIBERATION AND THE MUSLIM CLERGY 

One area where the women’s liberation campaign was highly 
successful was in splitting the Muslim clergy. The Communist 
Party openly pursued a policy of creating antagonism between 
rival clerical factions, for which the changing status of 
women proved to be’ an ideal tool.** The women’s campaign 
forced the clergy to stretch in previously inconceivable ways 
to accomodate new conditions, and was the catalyst for some of 
the mullas’ most creative and radical responses to the state's 
anti-Islamic policies. 

The majority of Muslim clergy were fiercely opposed to 
unveiling and other aspects of the liberation campaign, some 
directly equating unveiled women with prostitutes.®’ Many 
clergy were arrested on charges of opposing women’s liberation 
(this included everything from publicly demonstrating against 
it to murdering Zhenotdel activists), and a few went so far as 
to commit suicide in protest of unveiling.*® Conflicts over 
women’s status provoked some of the earliest conservative- 
S6RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1.151. Speech by 
Khansuvorov at XITIth Sredazburo Plenum. 

"7Basmachi leader Ibrahim Beg, as quoted in Rakowska- 
Harmstone, Russia and Nationalism in Central Asia, (1970), 
p. 296, 

88RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d.221, 1. 212. TsGA Uz F. 86, op. 
10, d. 526, 1. 16; d. 1114, 1. 61; F. 904, op. 1, d. 90, 1. 
229. Egorov, "V shariat padaet," Bezbozhnik (newspaper), 
No. 6(February 5, 1928): p. 4. Aleksandr Rogov, "Pod znakom 
‘Khudjuma’," Za Partiiu, No. 1(1928): p. 93. Kh. Shukurova, 


Kommunisticheskaia Partiia Uzbekistana v bor’be za 
raskreposhchenie zhenshchin. 1924-1929. Tashkent: 1961, p. 


98. 
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reformer battles in the spiritual administrations. In the 
summer of 1926 Faziljan Maksum "raised a storm of protests 
among the population" against women’s meetings in Margelan and 
"was even forced to leave...for a time." The account of this 
incident did not identify who forced him to leave, but it did 
imply a connection between Maksum’s exile and the Ferghana 
Spiritual Administration, which convened a public hearing in 
June on his "anti-Shari‘a" expressions concerning the "woman 
question."®* Public agitation was a relatively simple kind of 
opposition for the Soviets to quash, however, despite the fact 
that the government was inefficient in its efforts to find and 
arrest offenders. The subtler forms of resistance, which 
included Islamic education and social pressure, proved to be 
much more difficult to counteract. 

For every move the government made, the conservative 
clergy seemed to have an answer. When party zhenotdels were 
set up in 1924 and 1925, the clergy fought back by setting up 
their own "zhenotdels," which were dedicated to strengthening 
women’s faith in Islam.*° While Communist propagandists were 
giving impassioned speeches on Islamic misogyny, mullas were 
establishing private classes in their homes for women, 


teaching them about the importance of the veil and other 


SSDPATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 150, 1. 49. "Zadachi partii 
v rabote sredi zhenshchin v sviazi s deiatel’nostiu 
Musul’manskogo dukhovenstva," January 18, 1927. 


°RTSKHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, ad. 173, 1. 96. S. T. Liubimova’s 
report to Sredazburo, May 1926. 
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religious tenets. In many cases the mullas’ wives became 
active in teaching women, in keeping with Muslim beliefs 
regarding sex segregation.** The message they were enforcing 
was that true Muslim women would not be seduced by Soviet 
blandishments, and that to remove their veils was to 
collaborate with the infidel rulers. 

The reforming clergy threatened the Communists by co- 
opting the Communist program and using it for their own ends. 
Although most of the radical reform tactics, such as allowing 
women into the mosques with men and even designating women 
clergy, occurred in the Tatar-Bashkir areas, there was a 
significant segment of the Uzbek clergy who supported an 
Islamic form of women’s liberation.* A writer for the 
national agitprop organ Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia warned 
in 1929: 

In order to save their position, Muslim clergy are 

allowing women into the mosque. In religious 

schools they are introducing elements of exact 
science side-by-side with the Qur’an. Nowadays the 
clergy decides not to approach even the peasants 

with old, ossified dogmatism. In this sense 


reformed religion is more dangerous than 
unreformed.*? 


“Shukurova, p. 98. She in turn cites PATsS-NDPUz, F. 58, 
ed. kr. 1546, 1. 265. PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 3, d. 150, 
1.48. 


See Rorlich, "Islam Under Communist Rule," pp. 27-28 for 
information on the Ufa Spiritual Administration’s female 
kazi Muhlisa Bubi. Bubi’s writings appear in Uzbek 
archives, although it is not clear how powerful her 
influence was. RTSKhIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 141. 


3A. Arsharuni, "Antireligioznaia propaganda na Sovetskom 
Vostoke," Kommunisticheskaia revoliutsiia No. 1(January 
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Many of the clergy based their arguments directly on the 
Shari‘a, drawing on minority interpretations of the tradition. 
Their primary motive appears to have been deep personal belief 
that a less restrictive interpretation of Muslim law was not 
only possible, but desirable. In response to Faziljan 
Maksum’s anti-liberation protests, Mulla Urunbaev wrote for 
the Spiritual Administration newspaper Ferghana: 


According to the Shari'a, according to the 
testament of Muhammed, women occupy an equal 
position with men before God. Women may pray five 
times a day equally with men, they may participate 
in social life. They also have the right, as men 
do, to visit [friends], go the the bazar, study, 
and receive an education. Women are even allowed 
to occupy such posts as judge of the Shari'ta 
[qadi], mutd&walli, and other [positions] .™ 


Some mullas supported unveiling so strongly that they offered 
to help the government with its campaign. In 1928 an offical 
Sredazburo organ, Za partiiu, described in italics a 
remarkable instance of this: 


In Kanibad a mulla went to the raikom and told them 
at great length that there are [strands] in the 
Koran against the chachvan [face veil], that the 
chachvan is not required according to the law of 
faith. He even [gave] a written explanation with 
citations and references and left it with the 
raikom. But in the raikom they listened to him, 
laughed that a mulla would come out in favor of 
unveiling, and left it at that. No one took up 
this powerful weapon, no one tried to use this 


1929): p. 73. 


*PATSS-NDPUz F. 58, op. 1, d. 150, 1. 48. Russian 
translation of Uzbek original. I was unable to find 
surviving copies of the spiritual administration newspapers. 
It is possible they are filed with the Uzbek KGB archives or 
the current Muslim Religious Board. 
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mulla.%® 
While the author of this article was appalled that the raikom 
had not seen fit to accept the services of the mulla, in fact 
Sredazburo had been warning against such collaborations for 
quite some time. Communist officials feared that progressive 
clergy could gain influence over party organs by working with 
them, and thus ensure their own survival while corrupting 
Communism. The rejection of progressive mullas’ offers of 
help was also connected with the government’s 1927 withdrawal 
of support from the spiritual administrations, although 
apparently not all party members were aware that progressive 
clergy were now to be regarded as enemies.” 

Other reforming clergy supported unveiling for reasons 
that had more to do with their struggle to retain political 
power than with personal conviction. JZakhretdin Agliam of 
Tashkent reportedly chastised his colleagues for not taking 
the initiative in women’s liberation: 

We, the clergy, must take the matter of unveiling 

women into our hands. But now the party has torn 

the initiative in this matter from our hands. We 

should have hurried with this business sooner, but 

now the party has shown the folk that religious 

people did not do [unveiling], but atheists. 

We should have acted completely differently; we 

should have carried this out in the name of 

religion. Now the masses think that the paranja 
*Rogov, op. cit., p. 93. 
%RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 207, speech by 
Khansuvarov at the XIIIth Sredazburo Plenum. Just before 
the plenum Zelenskii had advised party workers to cooperate 


with reforming clergy; Rogov was perhaps advancing one side 
of an argument over tactics within Sredazburo. 
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was not prescribed by the Shari‘a at all, and that 

the atheists have freed them from it. This is 

terrible.®*’ 

Agliam was not so much concerned that women were unveiling, 
but that the clergy had lost control and was being discredited 
in the process. His statement also seems to imply that 
unveiling did enjoy some degree of popular support, at least 
in Tashkent. The growing Uzbek educated elite were much more 
inclined to adapt to Russian social legislation than the rural 
peasantry, who had little positive incentive to abandon their 
own customs. 

The issue of education for women formed another arena of 
violent conflict between Central Asian and Soviet social 
values. While technically nothing in Muslim law barred women 
from receiving an education, literate women were rare in 19th 
century Central Asia. When the Russians introduced their 
western-style native language school system in the late 19th 
century they included a few schools for girls, but most 
Central Asian parents refused to send their children to them. 
The new Russian schools and their Jadidist counterparts 
appeared to inspire some response from the Muslim clergy, 
however, because by 1925 the Main Wagf Administration of 
Uzbekistan was complaining that teenage girls formed the "main 


contingent" of participants in religious schools and that "In 


S"RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, d. 221, 1. 198. "Material k 
plenumu -- iz doklada o Bukharskom musdukhovenstve," May 
1927. An Uzbek version of his statement may be found in Gh. 
Polatov, E"tigadldr kurdshi, p. 39. 
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Old Bukhara for every two Soviet schools there are 52 old- 
method women’s schools." The majority of these schools would 
have been of the "reformed old-method" variety rather than 
traditional mdktadbs, although as noted earlier conservative as 
well as reform clergy saw education as a tool to hold on to 
their constituents. 

Old Bukhara was probably an anomalous situation, even 
taking into account the strong possibility that the figures 
mentioned above were intended merely to convey a sense of 
scale rather than be an accurate census. The Soviet 
government put a tremendous amount of effort before World War 
II into improving women’s literacy levels, a massive campaign 
which has yet to be studied, but persuading Uzbeks to send 
their female children to school was slow and hard work. 
Clergy protested against girls’ education, and secular 
education in general, as fiercely as they protested unveiling. 
Many of them felt, not without reason, that Uzbek children 
were being taken away from them and "made into Russians." 
Parents too were often deeply angered by the new schools. 
When Sredazburo introduced a law on "General Compulsory 
Primary Education" in 1930, peasants were particularly 


outraged that girls were being educated as well as boys. In 


*®*RTSKhHIDNI F. 62, op. 1, da. 105, 1. 148. "Rezoliutsiia po 
voprosu o zhenskom obrazovanii v Srednei Azii." The 
resolution does not discuss specifics of curriculum. 


Dp. Sazonova and K. Chernova, "Vnimanie iaslam 


natsional’nykh raionov," Revoliutsiia i national’nosti No. 
3(1934): p. 54. Shukurova, op. cit., p. 54. 
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1931 schools were set on fire in many raions of Turkmenistan, 
and the project proved to be largely a failure.’ The same 
year in Surkhan-Daria oblast, a survey of the number of girls 
in school was carried out. One village Soviet chair reported 
that not a single girl between the ages of eight and fifteen 
was in school in his village, which was not an unusual 
situation.’ Even by the mid-1930'’s, most girls in Uzbekistan 
and Azerbaijan were said to leave school beginning at the 
fifth and sixth levels, often because of betrothal or 
marriage .*° According to one study, in 1927-28 female 
students made up 26.1% (34,735 girls) of the urban school 
population and 11.5% (6235) of the rural school population. 
By 1938-39 these figures had improved to 42.7% (428,965) of 
the urban school population and 41.7% (337,174) of the rural. 
On the face of it this was a substantial improvement, but the 
study did not indicate the general population of school-age 
children whether or not they were actually in school, which 


was probably higher than the figures given here, particularly 


00Sh. A. Ataklychev, "Compulsory Primary Education in 
Turkmenistan, 1930-1937," Central Asian Review Vol. IX, No. 
3 (1961): 228-233. 


nnevyochek v vozraste ot 8 do 15 let net..." 
Uzbekistanskaia pravda No. 28(February 4, 1931): p. 2. 


1022, Nukhrat, "Usilim antireligioznuiu propagandu sredi 
natsionalok," Antireligioznik No. 1(1936): p. 26. F. Popov, 
"QO rabote sredi zhenshchin v Uzbekistane," Antireligioznik 
No. 12(December 1938): p. 14, op. cit. 
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in rural areas.’ While the Soviets did succeed in raising 
Central Asian literacy levels considerably from what they had 
been in the 19th century, girls still lagged behind boys in 
overall educational level.” 
SUMMARY 

The Communists used the issue of women’s oppression as an 
important tool to draw Uzbeks away from Islam. They argued 
that the veil and child marriage injured women physically and 
psychologically, that sex segregation injured them 
economically, that lack of education and separation from 
general (male) society injured them intellectually, and that 
polygyny and other sexual practices were simply immoral. The 
government tried to impress its views on the populace through 
a very heavy propaganda campaign, which encompassed public 
lectures, demonstrations, movies, plays, and newspaper 
articles. It also used the law to summarily enforce the new 
values, whether the Uzbeks were taking them to heart or not. 
The imposition of European customs caught Uzbek women in a 
terrible bind, between remaining loyal to their religion and 
1S8yzbekistan za 15 let. Staticheskii sbornik. Tashkent: 
1939, p. 81. 
14Pre- and post-1917 literacy levels have been the subject 
of fierce debate among scholars. The standard Soviet (and 
Western) view has been that Central Asians were almost 
wholely illiterate before 1917. Recent studies have 
questioned the basis for that view, but the issue is still 
being argued. See Allworth, Central Asia (1989) pp. 349- 
356; The Modern Uzbeks (1990) pp. 122, 130-33; P.G. Kim, 
"Uidirma va haqigqat," Ozbekistan Adadbiyati va Sdn"ati No. 


43 (October 1989): p. 2 [Russian edition in Pravda Vostoka, 
roughly the same time.] 
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culture and obeying the state. They risked punishment no 
matter which choice they made, particularly because the 
results of their choices were publicly visible and 
symbolically weighted. In the late 1920’s Uzbek men were 
losing control over much of their economic lives, their 
children’s education, even the alphabet they wrote their 
language in. Many of them may have clung to control over the 
women in their families as a last bastion where they could be 
assured that they still retained some power. When the Soviets 
reached into the family as well many men reacted violently, 
with the result that thousands of women were beaten, raped, 
and murdered. 

The campaign to liberate women threw conflicts among the 
Muslim clergy into high relief. The majority were fiercely 
opposed to any change in women’s status, and encouraged or 
joined in acts of violence against women who unveiled or acted 
independently of men. This in turn allowed the government to 
hold them up for ridicule as fanatics who wanted to keep women 
in chains of dark ignorance rather than join the modern world. 
Other clergy supported unveiling, either out of personal 
conviction or more political considerations, a feeling that 
they stood a better chance of retaining power by supporting a 
movement they were powerless to stop in any case. The clergy 
who supported women’s liberation in turn revealed a split in 
the government, between those who wanted to use these mullas 


to further the campaign and those who feared that any 
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collaboration with liberal clergy would taint the atheist 
credentials of the Communist Party. Ultimately the anti- 
collaborationist view prevailed, which provided additional 
motivation to exterminate the liberal clergy. 

Sexual mores and family structures are intimate, deeply 
rooted phenomena which evolve slowly over time and are 
extremely difficult to change by outside fiat, as European 
colonial experience all over the world has shown. This was 
true no less in Central Asia than it was in China, India, or 
Africa. The Soviets succeeded in improving women’s status in 
Many ways: women were better educated, were able to work and 
move about publicly, and even attained (low level) positions 
in the government. The veil disappeared in urban and most 
rural areas. But these changes occurred slowly, not according 
to the timetable set for the grand assault launched in 1927. 
Even visible practices such as the veil hung on in rural areas 
until well after the Second World War, and polygyny and child 
marriage faded underground but never disappeared entirely.'® 
This was due in large part to the profound ambivalence that 
even Communist Uzbeks felt toward the project, which 
communicated itself to the unambivalently opposed population. 
Social change can be achieved when a critical mass of people 


supports it, but when that support is lacking and even the 


5S. Temurova. Khatin-qgizladr ardsidagi dinii sdrqit vd 
irim-chirimladrgd qdrshi kurdsh. (The Struggle Against 
Religious Survivals and Superstitions Among Women.) 
Tashkent: 1959. 
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proponents of change are ambivalent, permanent change at a 
deep level is impossible. This point is illustrated with 
stunning clarity in Uzbekistan today, where a growing number 
of teenage girls are veiling themselves even in the cities, 
and are enrolling in the new Muslim seminaries, as a way of 
re-asserting their national and religious identities. Which 
is not to say that all Uzbeks completely rejected European 
customs -- it is also possible to see young Uzbek women 
striding around Tashkent clad in black leather, with western- 
inspired career ambitions to match their western clothing. 
But they represent a dwindling segment of the Uzbek 
population, while the observant Muslims are on the ascendent. 
It is of course impossible to predict which direction 
Uzbekistan will ultimately follow, that of Iran or that of 
Turkey, but from a contemporary perspective it appears that 
the Soviet campaign to "liberate" Uzbek women was close to a 


complete failure. 
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The Soviet campaign to destroy Islam went on a hiatus 
during the Second World War, as did the fight against 
religion in general, but it revived later in the 1940’s and 
surged in the 1950’s under Khrushchev. Most of the damage 
that the Soviets inflicted on Islam was done in the late 
1920's and 1930's, however, making the advent of WW II a 
useful place to stop and reflect on events. 

The campaign against Islam was both carefully planned 
and utterly chaotic. The central government began in the 
early 1920’s by taking steps to establish political and 
economic control over Central Asia, starting with the 
establishment of the Central Asian Bureau. This was 
followed by the gradual confiscation of waqf lands and 
properties, restriction and destruction of the courts, and 
restriction of the Muslim school system. Simultaneously, 
the government attempted to split the Muslim clergy by 
giving reform-minded or pro-Soviet clergy a power base in 
the form of the spiritual administrations. The 
establishment of general control and the Stalinist turning 
away from NEP in 1927 made it possible to launch a frontal 
assault and close the mosques, eliminate the clergy, and 
initiate sweeping changes in the traditional family 
structure and status of women. In this simple outline the 
scheme is quite logical, but as we have seen it did not work 
that way in practice. 


Several factors contributed to the chaotic nature of 
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the campaign. An important one during the 1920’s was the 
sheer physical difficulty of trying to build and run a 
modern government in Central Asia. Roads and telephone 
lines had to be built, paper was in desperately short 
supply, public sanitation and health systems were primitive, 
mechanized transportation was rare and even the police had 
trouble obtaining horses. When the state began to install a 
secular court system, it was forced to put court chambers in 
mosques because it was unable to construct new buildings. 
Not only was the partial takeover of mosques for secular 
purposes offensive to Muslims, but the mosques were not very 
well suited for use as court chambers. The arrangement 
satisfied no one, but there were few alternative choices. 
The lack of paper and telephone lines made it extremely 
difficult for the Uzbek Communist Party to supervise local 
party activities, and almost impossible for Sredazburo or 
the Central Committee in Moscow to obtain accurate knowledge 
of conditions on the ground. In turn, local cadres did not 
always receive complete instructions from their superiors. 

In addition to having severe communication problems, 
the government was not prepared to deal with the 
consequences of rivalries between agencies over scarce 
resources. When local municipal service agencies, the 
komkhozes and mestkhozes, began to seize waqf assets from 
Narkompros, the state seemed almost powerless to stop them. 


As a result of the seizures, state plans to use the waqf 
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properties to build a secular school system were largely 
sabotaged. During the 1920’s and 1930's, the tremendous 
physical difficulties involved in governing or just living 
in Central Asia severely hampered party plans. 

The lack of educated and reliable cadres presented a 
second serious obstacle to the efficient execution of the 
anti-Islamic campaign. Pressures for korenizatsiia in the 
late 1920's promoted large numbers of unqualified Central 
Asians into the party. Too many party members were 
illiterate in Russian, did not understand or accept 
Communist philosophy, or did not have the discipline 
necessary to carry out instructions reliably. Widespread 
hostilities between Russians and Central Asians also 
hindered the efficient execution of orders. Despite the 
fact that Sredazburo and the secret police carried out many 
purges in the party apparatus (and partly because of it), 
reliable and hardworking party members were not easy to 
find. 

Physical obstacles and serious personnel difficulties 
would have been enough by themselves to derail almost any 
government initiative, but in addition to these problems the 
Soviets crippled themselves by setting goals and timetables 
that were completely incompatible with the methods they were 
legally committed to use. It is beyond the scope of this 
study to determine how much the Soviets refused to allow 


reality to impinge on their ideological precepts or how much 
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they simply did not care that religious believers were not 
behaving as militant atheist theory said they should be. 
Theoretically, believers should have been persuaded by 
scientific atheist propaganda to give up their superstitious 
traditions voluntarily. That was the promise of Emelian 
Iaroslavskii when he defeated his rivals in atheist activism 
and founded the Union of Militant Godless. The tactic of 
persuasive propaganda was adopted at the XIIIth Plenum of 
Sredazburo and pushed on the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, 
which had been inclined toward cruder and more direct 
attacks on Islam. No alternative mechanisms were provided 
in case atheist propaganda failed to have an effect. Hence, 
when the Godless proved to be largely incompetent at their 
job and the population disinclined to listen to them, it 
became absolutely impossible for the party and state to 
dismantle the mosques, the religious schools, or halt 
individual ritual observances by the deadlines they had set 
themselves. They resorted to violent and illegal actions, 
directed by the OGPU and NKVD, to achieve their ends. The 
only way the Soviets could have avoided violence was to 
change their own goals and deadlines, but clearly the ends 
were much more important to them than the means. 

It seems likely that most Central Asian anti-Islamic 
activists, whether affiliated with the Union of Militant 


Godless or not, were also motivated by considerations of 


7 
ary 


power rather than ideology. Most of the Central Asians who 
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became high government officials in the later 1920’s 
remembered the ‘ulema and other clergy as supporters of 
regimes they had despised and fought against before 1917. 
Even though they still considered themselves Muslims (with a 
few important exceptions such as Akmal Ikramov) they were 
quite willing to destroy the old Islamic establishment as a 
remnant of a hated system. Younger officials and those who 
joined the party and government later did not have the same 
historical associations of the clergy with the emirs and 
bays, but they had signed on with a government system that 
tolerated no rivals, and so protecting their own livelihoods 
and families meant at least a superficial support of the 
anti-Islamic campaign. This led to the curious phenomenon, 
noted throughout the Soviet period, of party officials who 
would close down a mosque one day and hire a mulla to do the 
funeral of a relative the next. This dualistic attitude on 
the part of many Central Asian bureaucrats contributed 
mightily to the confusion of anti-Islamic efforts. 

The campaign to liberate Central Asian women from the 
strictures of tradition also foundered on the contradictions 
between theory and reality, although in more complex ways 
than did efforts to close mosques or religious schools. The 
Soviets did not have the experience to enable them to 
accurately assess the effects of rapidly changing women’s 
position in society, and were completely unprepared for the 


violent reactions of Muslim men and the reluctance of many 
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Muslim women to embrace the new ways. According to 
liberation propaganda, which was aimed more at women than at 
men, women should have been glad to throw off their chains 
and enlightened men should have been glad to welcome them as 
equals. Enlightenment was supposed to occur through 
antireligious propaganda and scientific education, and again 
there were no backup plans for what to do in case 
enlightenment failed to take hold. When changing social and 
family structure proved to be far more difficult and complex 
than they had anticipated, the Communists found themselves 
caught in a weak position, being largely unable to stop the 
violence they had unleashed. They were forced to beat a 
partial retreat, temporarily toning down the assault tactics 
they had used. 

The effort to eliminate the clergy was not beset by the 
same kinds of intractable contradictions between ideology 
and reality, because ideologically it was much simpler. If 
militant atheist propaganda managed to persuade a few mullas 
of the folly of their ways, very well and good. But the 
clergy was seen as a class enemy, indeed as an entire class 
of enemies, and as such there were no ideological 
difficulties with arresting, exiling, and executing them en 
masse. The Soviets managed to eliminate, by a very 
conservative estimate, 7000-10,000 Muslim clergy this way. 
But even here, in the course of a straightforward attack, 


the party ran into unforseen difficulties. The first 
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problem was that Muslim standards for who was considered 
"clergy" were more fluid than Russian Orthodox standards, 
and as a result the party and secret police missed an 
unknown number of less educated, lower-level mullas and 
ishans who were capable of keeping the religion alive. The 
second problem was that a large proportion of Central Asian 
party members, who could have been expected to be able to 
recognize clergy that the Russians missed, wanted to protect 
those clergy from harm. Often, especially in the 1920's, 
Central Asian party members did not even hide their interest 
in protecting clergy, presumably because they did not fully 
understand the nature of Communist atheism. Again, party 
policies designed at the highest levels could be tripped up 
by local members who pursued their own priorities. 

The clergy themselves did not behave as Communist 
theorists had expected they would, or as later scholars have 
portrayed them. They were neither inflexible fanatics who 
thought only in terms of violent opposition, nor were they 
hapless victims of Communist brutality. While the state and 
party knew how to deal with the clergy who did fall into 
those categories, they had not anticipated the strength of 
those who were willing to adapt Islam to co-exist with 
Communism. In 1923 the party sponsored clergy who professed 
to be loyal to the new state and who were promoting a more 
liberal form of Islam, one that fit well with the values the 


state was promoting. By 1927 the party had come to feel 
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very threatened by these same clergy. The various factions 
of socialists had always reserved their greatest enmity for 
each other rather than for the capitalists, and likewise the 
party in Central Asia felt much more direct threat from a 
rival that resembled it, even if only superficially, than 
from more distant opponents. The party’s response to this 
unexpected development was to strike at the Muslim reformers 
with greater vehemence and violence than they used against 
the most intransigent conservatives, except for the Basmachi 
guerillas. 

Despite the many obstacles to the anti-Islamic 
campaign, the unexpected developments, and the many problems 
caused by its own incompetence, the Communist Party did 
succeed in inflicting a tremendous amount of damage on 
Central Asian Islam. Over time the traditional legal, 
financial, and educational structure of Muslim society was 
destroyed, leaving the Soviet structures unrivalled. While 
it took much longer to close the mosques than had been 
Planned, most small mosques and all of the great mosques and 
mddrdsds ceased to function independently some time after 
World War II, leaving only harried underground centers of 
study and the state-sponsored, "official" Islamic structure. 
The Soviets wiped out the most learned and active clergy and 
destroyed several generations of teachers, so that 
succeeding generations had to rely on fragmentary and fading 


memories of prayers, texts and rituals. Not least among the 
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victims were the tens or hundreds of thousands of women who 
were beaten, raped and murdered thanks to the efforts of 
their would-be liberators. 

While militant atheists in Stalin’s time did not 
achieve many of their immediate goals, they contributed to 
the forces that ultimately did more damage to traditional 
Central Asian Islam than anything else, namely modernity. 
The radical changes wrought by the Soviets in the economic, 
social, educational and political structure of Central Asia 
gave young Uzbeks a host of new opportunities, if they were 
willing to play by the masters’ rules. Those rules included 
at least a public lip-service paid to atheism, success in 
the educational system (which meant acceptance of the 
russophilic, atheist values enforced there), and learning to 
say what superiors wanted to hear. However, the new Soviet 
structures and the pupils they produced did not begin to 
exert significant power in Uzbekistan until the late 1930's 
(with the generation that took power after the Terror) and 
did not take deep root until after World War II. And at 
that the Soviet system made its most profound impact on the 
small stratum of the Uzbek urban elite; the vast majority of 
rural Uzbeks were much less affected by the enforcement of 
Communist values. 

Because Uzbekistan is so different from Russia, there 
has been a tendency to study it as a separate entity, still 


part of the Soviet Union but somehow not "really" Soviet. 
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In general, until very recently "Soviet" history has meant 
Russian history in the 20th century. Even though study of 
the non-Russian peoples of the former USSR has bloomed in 
the last ten years or so, there have not yet been many 
efforts made to study particular nationalitites as integral 
parts of the Soviet Union (Ron Grigor Suny’s The Making of 
the Georgian Nation being one of the few exceptions to this 
pattern). Uzbekistan was as much a part of the Soviet Union 
as Smolensk or Leningrad, despite its vast geographical and 
cultural distance from the center, and needs to be studied 
as such. This means understanding its bureaucratic 
connections within the entire governing system, its place in 
the Five Year plans, and how Uzbek and Russian cultures have 
influenced one another. It means recognizing that the 
Uzbeks and other Central Asians, while certainly subordinate 
and often oppressed within the Soviet Union, were not 
entirely powerless either, and found ways to assert their 
own goals and desires. The Soviet Union was not simply 
Russia, Ukraine, and a collection of colonial appendages, 
but an empire of many peoples with vastly unequal amounts of 
power trying to create and preserve their own niches. The 
struggles of even the smaller peoples affected the whole, in 
ways we have only begun to explore. This dissertation only 
scratches the surface of studying Uzbekistan within the 
Soviet Union, but it is one of many beginnings currently 


being attempted by scholars. Eventually, thorough study of 
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the USSR as a multi-national state will leave us with a much 
richer understanding of what it was and where it is headed 


in its post-Soviet incarnation. 
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GLOSSARY 
Administrative terms and abbreviations 


Ispolburo: Ispolnitel’noe politicheskoe biuro (Executive 
political bureau, later known as the Politburo) 


Komkhoz: Kommunal’noe khoziastvo (in charge of collective 
services such as housing, streets, etc.) 


Mestkhoz: local equivalent to a komkhoz 


NKIu: Narodnyi kommissariat iustitsii (People’s 
Commissariat of Justice) 


Narkompros: Narodnyi kommissariat prosveshcheniia (People’s 
Commissariat of Enlightenment, in charge of education) 


NKVD: Narodnyi kommissariat vnutrennykh del (People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs; name of the secret 
police from 1934 to 1945) 


Narkomzdrav: Narodnyi kommissariat zdravookhranenii 
(People’s Commissariat of Health) 


OGPU: Ob"edinennoe gosudarstvennoe politicheskoe upravlenie 
(Unified state political administration; name of the 
secret police from 1922 to 1934) 

Raikom/RIK: raion (district) party committee 


SVB: Soiuz Voinstvuiushchikh Bezbozhnikov (Union of 
Militant Godless) 


Sredazburo TsK VKP(b): Central Asian Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party 


TsK KP(b)Uz: Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Uzbekistan 


TsIK: Tsentral'nyi Ispolnitel’nyi Komitet (Central Executive 
Committee) 


VTsIK Vserossiiski Tsentral’nyi Ispolnitel’nyi Komitet (All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee) 


ZAGS: Zapisi aktov grazhdanskogo sostoianiia (state 
registrar's office) 


Zhenotdel: Women’s section of Communist Party organs 
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Uzbek terms 
Bai: a landowner or wealthy farmer; also spelled bay 


Basmachi: a native guerilla movement fighting against the 
Russians, ca. 1918-1927. 


Chachvan: a short veil covering the face 
Dehqan: a Central Asian peasant farmer 


Fetwa: a religious order or ruling issued by a leading 
Muslim cleric 


Hujum: lit. "assault"; the radical unveiling campaign of 
1927-29 


Ishan: the leader of a Sufi worship group, often revered as 
holy 


Jadid: a movement of the Central Asian Muslim 
intelligentsia of the late 19th - early 20th centuries 
to modernise Islam by introducing western educational 
methods into Muslim schools. 

Kazi: a judge of Muslim law; also spelled qadi 

Madrasa: Muslim secondary school, place for training clergy 


Maktab: Muslim primary school 


Mazar: the tomb of a revered saint which is the object of 
pilgrimage 


Murid: the disciple of a Sufi leader 


Mutawalli: Muslim cleric who acts as the administrator of a 
waqf 


Paranja: full-length horsehair veil worn by Uzbek women 
Qalandar: a traveling Sufi adept 


Qalim: bride price, paid by the groom’s family to the 
bride's 


Rais: chief cleric in the Bukharan emirate 
Shari ‘a: Muslim religious law 


Sufi: an adherent of the mystical strain of Islam, Sufism 
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Sunna: the record of Muhammed’s actions, studied as a guide 
to proper behavior 


Tabib: a native traditional healer 


‘Ulema: lit. "scholars," the most intellectual and orthodox 
of the Muslim clergy. Plural of Arabic ‘alim 


Waqf: property given as endowments to mosques, schools, 
hospitals, etc. The properties provided financial 
support for these institutions, and a tax break for the 
property’s owner. 


Zakat: a tax required by the Shari‘a to help support the 
poor 
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